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THE WATERFALLS OF THE NORTHWEST 


"THE cascades of the Northwest, being formed by | in flattened sheets, or strag; 


gling listlessly down their 


rivers that take their rise in stupendous moun- | craggy beds. This vigorous motion gives them a picto- 


tain-peaks, are characterized by their mighty leaps, 
the ruggedness of their surroundings, and their ec- 
centric outlines ; but the rigidity of some of these 


features is frequently 
softened by the lux- 
uriance of the vege- 
tation that envelops 
them in tangled mass- 
es, or by accessories 
of foliaceous trees, 
or the acerose, gloomy 
firs, pines, and cedars. 

The entire area 
beyond the Rocky 
Mountains being 
principally of volcan- 
ic origin, the rivers 
are generally rather 
narrow, deep, and 
rapid, for it requires 
both volume and ve- 
locity to cut through 
the almost adaman- 
tine crags which ob- 
struct their course ; 
and, as a natural re- 
sult, the cascades pos- 
sess several interest 
ing characteristics not 
peculiar to those of 
other sections of the 
continent. One of 
these is the numerous 
rocky islets that check 
the flow of the water 
ere it makes its final 
bound, and thus pro- 
duce a series of boil- 
ing eddies and small 
leaps which add much 
to the picturesque 
effect of the main 
falls. Another is 
the suddenness with 


which the leap is made, and the brilliancy of the | is so justly famed. 


ROGUE RIVER FALLS 


rial effect seldom an accompaniment of those that have 
their origin in a granitic or sedimentary formation. 
The outlines of the falls are modified by the 


character of their sur- 
roundings, so that a 
close observer, by 
noting the form of 
the country, can give 
an excellent and usu- 
ally correct idea of 
their volume, height, 
and general appear- 
ance. Those, for 
imstance, that pass 
through forests are 
usually narrow and 
small in volume; but 
they have the great- 
est altitude, and such 
velocity that they 
fiercely hiss as they 
bound from their shal- 
low bed to fall on 
the crags beneath in 


.a tissue of snowy 


foam; while thosé 
that flow through 
open or treeless re- 
gions are broad, deep, 
and massive. The 
former brawl, while 
the latter roar; one 
expresses pict- 
uresqueness, the oth- 
er a wild, rude grand- 
eur. 

The number and 
varied forms of the 
waterfalls of the 
Northwest make one 
of its most interesting 
features, and add 
much to the noble 
scenery for which it 


In describing them I shall con- 


rainbows, which bloom and die with magical rapid- | fine myself to those that are the best types of the 


| 


ity. The falls are generally convex in form, owing | country. 


to the velocity with which the waters rush onward ; | 


Commencing with the region bordering the Pa- 


and it is a very unusual case to find them flowing | cific Ocean, north of California, we find the first im- 
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portant falls in Southern Oregon. These are called 
the Rogue River Falls, and, as a specimen of those 
that flow through forests, are one of the best to show 
outline, though not equal to the average in altitude. 
They are formed by the Rogue River, not far from 
where it breaks through the Coast Range of moun- 
tains on its way to the sea. This stream throughout 
its entire course is surrounded by magnificent firs, 
pines, and cedars, which give it the appearance of an 
undulating, silvery thread, stretched through a mass 
of foliage. Where it takes its abrupt leap the forest 
is so dense as to be almost impassable in summer, 
owing to the luxuriance of the shrubbery and under- 
growth, and so dark and cool even in the warmest 
weather that one feels cold in a short time, as the 
place exhales a palpable humidity. This only adds 
to the weird charm of the falls; for solitude and 
foliage but render such scenes the more interesting. 
Looking upward from their base, they are seen to 
emerge from a very narrow opening between two 
huge masses of dark crags; but, ere they reach the 


ground, they seem to be divided into three sections | 


of foamy spray, owing to the interruption of the line 
of sight by the dense and tangled foliage. 


be obtained is about ten yards on either side of the 
front, as the woods are there more open. 
ual height is estimated at two hundred feet, and it 
certainly seems all that from beneath, and their 
width at ten yards. 


they have a depth at the summit of ten feet. They 


are then in their finest condition, and the stream | 
possesses such powerful velocity that it whirls heavy | } 


crags along its course as if they were mere pebbles. 
One of the most interesting features about the falls 
is the luxuriance of the mosses and lichens that 
grow wherever the spray falls. Their base is sur- 


rounded by cedars, junipers, alders, willows, which | 
are covered with mosses to such an extent that the | 


trunks and branches are almost concealed. This, of 
course, prevents much leafage, so that they present 
the appearance of a forest of gigantic mosses. 
Desiring to avoid the spray, I tore away some 
of the mossy covering from a tree, and found between 


it and the trunk a capacious chamber large enough | 


to hold ten persons, and thoroughly water-proof. 
In this snug retreat I had a fine opportunity of 
studying the delightful scene before me, which, in 
picturesqueness, excelled any of a similar character I 
had ever before seen. The water in its fall threw 
copious showers upon the firs, and these produced a 
permanent rainbow in the forest, which extended 
from the highest tree in the vicinity to the lowest 
shrubbery. This was the first effect of its kind I 


had noticed anywhere ; and most pleasing it seemed, | 


as the line of foliage through which it passed was 
brilliantly illumined with all the prismatic hues. 
Passing through the beautiful Rogue River Val- 
ley, which seemed like a large copy of the vale of 
Chamouni, and the romantic glens of the Umpqua, 


which stand alone in their uniqueness outside of | 


Norway, I found myself during the course of the 


Their act- | | 


Their volume of water in sum- | 
mer is not very great, but during the spring freshets | 


second day at Oregon City, perched on a bank of the 
Willamette River where it leaps into a chasm 
thirty-six feet below. This bound produces the 
Willamette Falls, which, on a comparatively small 
scale, display the general characteristics of cascades 


The 
best and the only satisfactory view of them that can | | 
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formed by the wearing away or the obstructions of 
trap-rocks. The falls are, in fact, a series of cascades 
for a distance of five hundred yards, and where they 
sweep downward, instead of moving in a solid col- 
umn, they break into several falls, which vary in out- 
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jine according to the form of the 
rocks through which they force 
a passage. Extending from one 
bank of the river to the other, 
some three hundred yards, they 
present a grand view in early 
spring, as they bear onward an 
immense mass of water pro- 
duced by the melting snows of 
the mountains, and this, through 
its initial momentum, is hurled 
into the chasm with such a tre- 
mendous force that the spray is 
sent sailing upward to a height 
of many feet. Since the con- 
struction of a ship-canal around 
them to allow steamboats to 
pass up the river, they have 
worn new channels in the dark, 
basaltic islands which loom up 
in their course in several places, 
and have thus made their out- 
lines more varied and pictu- 
resque. The general form of 
the main falls is concave, or like 
the inner side of a horseshoe, 
two ranges of basaltic crags 
forming the extension of the 
shape specified, and also the 
final impediments on the sides. 
During the summer, several 
rocky islets peer above the wa- 
ter at the leap; but during the 
freshet season every one is cov- 
ered with a mass of boiling 
foam. The work of the falls 
for the last twenty years has 
produced some marked changes 
in the river, having worn away 
large islands which were once 
inhabited, cut deeply into one 
bank of the stream, and, by re- 
lieving the other from much pressure, developed isl- 

ets of sooty, augitic basalt, incapable of producing | 
even the most meagre vegetation. 

The tourist visiting Oregon can readily reach the 
falls by either rail or steamer, as they are only fifteen 
miles from Portland, the metropolis of the North- | 
west. The most interesting route is by way of the 
river, as pleasant rural vistas greet the vision at | 
short intervals, and the first view of the falls from | 
below makes them seem higher and whiter than they 
actually are, owing to the contrast which they pre- | 
sent to the towering dark-green firs that surround | 
them on every side. The steamers that ply on the | 
river pass through the canal adjoining them, and, as 
the passage occupies half an hour, the tourist who is 
pressed for time will find this interval amply suffi- | 
cient to enable him to appreciate their beauties, and, 
if gazing on them from above, to enjoy the novelty 
of having his head made dizzy by their boisterous, 
whirling motion. 

If he has plenty of leisure, and is a disciple of 
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WILLAMETTE FALLS. 


Izaak Walton, he has an excellent opportunity of in- 
dulging in his alluring propensity, especially in April 


| and May, as the river is then so thronged with 
salmon that they crowd each other ashore, or destroy 


themselves in trying to drag their wearied bodies 
over the rocky shoals. Few sights are more interesting 
than to behold thousands of these creatures launch- 
ing themselves into the air in their efforts to scale 
the falls, but which result only in their own destruc- 
tion. 

Young’s Falls are situated in a dense forest a few 
miles from Astoria, the oldest town west of the 
Rocky Mountains. To reach these one must go 
down the Columbia about one hundred and ten 
miles, and, after leaving the steamer there, secure 
one of the many fast and pretty yachts which can 
always be found at Astoria, to take him up Young’s 
River as far as it can be navigated. The rest of the 
way to the falls must be made on foot, as the shrub- 
bery is too heavy to permit the use of a horse. This 
is rather a tedious trip, owing to the entangling pro- 
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pensities of the innumerable rose and berry bushes 
that obstruct the path. When the journey is finished, | 
however, the tourist forgets the annoyances he has 
experienced when he beholds the charming scene 
produced by a lovely waterfall that bounds suddenly | 
from the midst of a mass of heavy undergrowth and | 
gaudy flowers, and tumbles down into a dark pool 
in a white apron of water. It is exactly in the form | 
of a child’s pinafore, and is formed of two leaps, 
the first being about ten and the second about sev- 
enty feet. This form is also peculiar to trappean | 
regions that are heavily wooded, as the course of the | 
stream is impeded by shrubbery and trees, so much | 
that it is only in the final bound that it can use its 
full force. 

These falls are rendered unusually interesting by 
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the firs that environ them. Many of these firs are 
three hundred feet high, and from ten to fifteen feet 
in diameter—regular forest-giants, which are not ex- 
celled by any trees in the world except the seguotas 
of California. The first white visitors to these falls 
were Lewis and Clarke, who encamped in their vi- 
cinity in 1806, after completing a survey of the Co- 
lumbia River from its source to its mouth. They 
are now frequented mostly by the Chinook Indians, 
who pitch their éepées near them in the berry-season 
to gather a store of fruit for the winter. The profu- 
sion of these berries is something marvelous, embrac- 
ing many varieties unknown in the Atlantic States. 
Returning up the Columbia River as far as Port- 
land, I took the steamer that runs to the Cascades 
of the Columbia, some sixty miles distant. The trip 
up this noble stream is one of the most interesting that 
can be made. Heavy forests of firs, which extend to 
the horizon on every side, greet the eyes, and are re- 
flected in gigantic spiral wreaths of foliage in the 
crystalline water, while far in the distance loom sev- 
eral snowy peaks, with fleecy cumulus-clouds hovering 
about their crests. These, and the nearer, rocky. fir- 
clad mountains, are also reflected with so much fidel- 
ity that you seem to be passing over them. Even 
the sky is so accurately photographed that one at 
first view instinctively withdraws from the railing of 


| the steamer, as if he feared that he would fall down 


into the unfathomable depths of the clouds. Sev- 
eral small mountains of isolated and eccentric crags, 


| and half a dozen waterfalls, add much to the beauty 


| that unfold themselves in rapid succession. 


of the scenery, so that the attention is steadily riv- 
eted but never wearied by the kaleidoscopic pictures 
The 
most picturesque and the most important of the lat- 
ter are Multonomah Falls, which plunge downward 
a distance of seven hundred feet in a ribbon of white, 


| but long ere they reach their craggy bed or the heavy 
| forests far beneath they are dissolved into snowy 
| drops of spray, which are whirled in every direction 

by the lightest zephyrs. After uniting below, they 
plough their way in a tortuous course through moss- 


PELUSE FALLS. 


the number of birds that frequent their vicinity, the 





profusion of the flora, and the towering altitude of 


lined banks and tangled gorse until they make their 
final leap into the Columbia in a broad and thin 
sheet of silvery water. There is something exceed- 
ingly lovely about this miniature Niagara, as it 
seems like an enchanted scene, owing to the vivid 
emerald hue of the luxuriant grass, and the density 
of the coppices of young firs and cedars which grow 
in wayward wildness about the base of the first fall. 
These make one of the most picturesque dells imagi- 
nable ; one so fairy-like in character that a person 
would naturally select it as the abode of those weird 
and pleasant nymphs of the forest, the dryads and 
hamadryads ; for what more could they require than 
a charming spot which is never disturbed by aught 
save the notes of the wood-thrush and yellow-bird, 
or the purling, cadenced monotone of the falling 
water, while around, on all sides, are scenes that 
represent every variety of landscape beauty? The 
popular local name for this cascade is Horsetail 
Falls, owing to the supposed resemblance which the 
two leaps bear to the equine appendage. 
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Continuing my way up the noble stream, a run 
of forty miles by boat and rail placed me at the 
mouth of the White River, a mountain-stream that 
empties into the Columbia. Securing a guide in the 


person of an old farmer 
who knew every inch of 
the country, I mounted 
a spotted mustang much 
against his will, and, put- 
ting spurs to him, was 
soon galloping over the 
rolling uplands at a 
breakneck pace. A ride 
of a few hours brought 
me to the scene I sought ; 
but, at first view, it 
seemed as if I had wast- 
ed my time and energy, 
for naught could be seen but a deep and gloomy 
precipice, whence issued a brawling sound. Mov- 
ing farther up the stream to get an opportunity of 


fording it, we found, after several efforts, that the 


attempt would be a failure on account of quicksands. 
Foiled in this, we dismounted, and, crawling care- 


fully down the abrupt sides of the cafion, found our- | 


selves unexpectedly in front and below the White 
River Falls. 
upper being about fifty, the second thirty, and the 
third sixty feet. During the dry season, in summer, 
the upper falls glide over the dark rocks in broad 
strings of white, but,uniting below, they spring ina 


concentrated body into a round, deep basin cut into | 


the rocks, and, having acquired momentum here, 
they bound into a cool, dark pool, some sixty feet 
beneath. The water in its downward course changes 
its hue from a glaring white to a thick, blackish 
brown, owing to the disintegration of its volcanic 
bed by the persistent pressure and hammering from 
above. Ten yards from its last leap it resumes its 
first color, as its course is again obstructed by rocks, 
which lash it into a white anger. 


SPOKANE FALLS. 


These are formed by three leaps, the | 
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The caiion through which the river pours has a 
depth in some places of one thousand feet, and, being 
quite narrow, has such acoustic effects that the brawl 
heard at its base is raised into a high, sharp, and 


steady roar at the sum- 
mit. The only vegeta- 
tion visible near the falls 
are a few scrubby wil- 
lows that obtain a mea- 
gre subsistence on the 
arid and loose sand a 
few yards beyond them. 
Having no accessories to 
soften the features of 
the black, rugged crags 
that environ them, or to 
break the savage wild- 
ness of the landscape, 
they display little pictorial effect. Still continuing 
my route up the Columbia, I found several series 
| of cascades along its course, some of them miles in 
extent, but, as they are produced by rocky obstruc- 
tions, and have only a declivity of a few feet, they 
do not require special mention. The farther up 
the tourist moves the more frequent do the waterfalls 
become. There are two that are specially worthy © 
the attention of the artist or tourist. These are the 
Peluse and Spokane Falls. The former are very 
unique on account of the eccentric character of the 
rocks, that surround them—as they assume the out- 
lines of chimneys, columns of all shapes, broken 
pinnacles, and sharp needles, while the banks are 
ranged in the form of terraces one above another, 
often to a height of one or two thousand feet. These 
falls are produced by the Peluse River, nine miles 
from where it mingles with the Snake River, the 
largest tributary of the Columbia. This stream flows 
through three cafions with great velocity, but it is in 
its passage through the second that it forms the 
falls. Where these have their birth the cafion is 
| thirty feet wide, and out of this they come with an 


} 
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angry hiss, and plunge downward a distance of one | 


hundred and twenty-five feet. Still working their 
way through deep and tortuous precipices, they make 
another small leap a few miles below. Salmon as- 
cend as far as the main falls, and this causes the spot 
to be chosen by the Peluse Indians as a fishing-ground. 
Their numerous wickiupo add much to the pictorial 
character of the scene, while the half-naked red-men, 
with lances poised, or bringing from the water the 
struggling salmon, form a most animated accessory. 
The falls of the Spokane are formed of two 
leaps, the upper being about twelve and the second 
about one hundred feet. They seethe, and roar, and 
boil, for a distance of many feet before making the 
plunge, and continue it for quite a way after reach- 
ing the chasm which receives them, They are very 
picturesque, and, like the preceding, are surrounded 
by trap terraces, which extend many hundreds of 
feet above them. This cascade completes the most 
important series of the waterfalls along the Colum- 
bia River and its adjuncts, although they possess 
several more which excel the Falls of Minnehaha 
in altitude, and are twenty times their width. 
Proceeding to Western Washington Territory, we 
find that its most interesting falls are situated on the 
shallow but picturesque and rapid streams that have 
their origin in the white-shrouded peaks of the tower- 
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excelled by others in width and volume of water, 
though few exceed them in altitude. Their actual 
| height is two hundred and seventy feet, and their 
| width from twenty to eighty feet, according to the 
season of the year. During the spring freshets they 
| occupy the full breadth of the cafion, and that is 
about the latter figure. Having heard their beauty 
| depicted in the most glowing language by those who 
had visited them, I resolved to test the accuracy of 
their descriptions ; so, as soon as I reached Puget 
| Sound, I made preparations for my journey. Hav- 
| ing learned that I could reach them by either land 
or water, I selected the latter route, as it promised 
| the greatest amount of novelty and adventure, for I 
was to pass through regions seldom visited by white 
men, and never by mere tourists. Taking passage 
at Seattle on the steamer that carries the weekly 
mail to the hamlets along Possession Sound and the 
islands of the Washington Archipelago, I found my- 
self, early in the afternoon, at Snokomish city, a 
mere handful of houses that looked as though they 
were dropped on the river-bank in a shower of rain. 
Here I engaged two Indians and a canoe to take me 
to the falls, some fifty miles distant. 
Knowing that I could obtain no provisions along 
the route, I placed a supply of crackers, bacon, and 
| tea and sugar, in the canoe, and, to prepare them 





SHOSHONE FALLS, SNAKE RIVER. 


ing Cascade Range. Of these the most celebrated 
are the Snoqualmie Falls, called by way of dis- 
tinction the “Niagara of the Northwest.” 
is assuming a little too much for them, as they are 


This | 


for use, a teapot and frying-pan. The commissary 
stores of the Indians were limited to dried clams, 
strung together as dried apples are in New England, 
and a small quantity of smoked beef. We started for 
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our destination early in the morn- 
ing, in order to have as much day- 
light as possible in crossing a series 
of turbulent whirlpools known to the 
Indians as Skookum Chuck, or Strong 
Water, which we should have to pass 
the first day. 

After leaving the hamlet, we saw 
few houses, and those we did see were 
the rough, mud-plastered log-cabins 
of the hardy pioneers. Our onward 
course required the most careful at- 
tention of the boatmen, as we often 
passed between huge crags, around 
whose base the water boiled and 
whirled in a seething mass of foam, 
and in other places the current was 
so swift that we were compelled to 
hug the shore and use poles and the 
pendent boughs of trees to make even 
the most snail-like advance. After 
the first day we met no signs of hu- 
man habitations, and the only indica- 
tions of life around us were the occa- 
sional short, sweet notes of the little 
peewee, or the sharp scream of the 
wild-cat and panther. This droning 
solitude seemed oppressive, for not 
a word was uttered by the reddish- 
yellow statues that mechanically plied 
their paddles from morning till night, 


except to answer an occasional ques- 

tion by the affirmative grunt “ Uch,” 

or one or two monosyllables. We were compelled to | together in the wildest confusion, we pushed our ca- 
| 


land every night, to cook our food and make camp. | 


Our bed was formed of the softest spot we could 
find under the shade of a tree, and our only shelter 
was a single blanket. 

By noon of the third day we came to a series of 
boisterous, foaming eddies, that extended over a dis- 


ISLAND FALLS, SNAKE RIVER. 


noe ashore and made a comfortable encampment of 


| boughs for ourselves under the umbrageous shelter 


of a spreading spruce that must have seen several 


| centuries of life. Having prepared supper, and par- 
| taken of it with the keen relish peculiar to those who 


tance of seven miles, and to pass these we had to | 


ply pole and paddles with the utmost vigor. 
making herculean efforts, we managed to crawl over 
them in eight hours ; but, once past, we had tranquil 


waters until we came within hearing of the deep 


By | 


roar of the falls, which were now two miles distant. | 
| of briers, while the tall and elastic undergrowth 


The large space over which they can be heard is due 
to the acoustic properties of the surrounding woods, 
and the echoes of the low, rocky hills beyond them. 
The resonance of these forests is something marvel- 
ous, and on first acquaintance rather startling, as an 
ordinary tone of conversation is heard several yards 
away, a laugh rings in vibratory undulations for a 
distance of at least an eighth of a mile, while the 
scream of the wild-cat is audible a mile off. 
this echoing characteristic of trees that causes the 


falls flowing through wooded regions to be heard | 


over such a large area as they are ; so we find that 
the Snoqualmie Falls, with only a tithe of the vol- 
ume of Niagara, are heard many times the distance 
the latter are. 

Having found all further progress by water 
checked by masses of trap-rock which were hurled 


have labored hard, my guides led me through a forest 
so dense that it only permitted a few straggling rays 
of the moon to pierce its inky blackness in a few 
places. Our passage through it proved to be an ex- 
ceedingly difficult one, as the shrubbery, matted as 
usual, tripped us quite frequently, and sent us sprawl- 
ing on all-fours into apparently unfathomable masses 


lashed our faces with incisive vigor. It took us two 
hours to reach the falls, as we were compelled to 
make many windings, and our only guide was their 


vibratory thundering. When I reached them, how- 
| ever, my fatigue disappeared immediately, for my 


surprise was as great as it was pleasing. I had ex- 


| pected much, but such a towering height, such rude 


It is | 


grandeur, such a volume of water, and such weird 
beauty, I was not prepared to encounter in this wild 
retreat. The scene was actually sublime and be- 
wildering‘in its variety. The water poured out of a 
deep cafion in a convex body of seething foam, and 
fell on the black, shattered crags below in a yellow- 
ish-white mass of glinting globules. After gazing at 
the magnificent picture, with its strong effects of 
light and shade, for half an hour, I returned to 
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camp, and, throwing myself an the ground beside | that was said to be an adept at “ bucking,” and to _ 


the bright fire, listened in silence for some time to 
the rumbling music that rolled toward me in heavy 
volumes. Being struck by the wildness of the pict- 
ure, I asked my swarthy guides to move some dis- 
tance into the woods and chant the death-song of 
their tribe, that I might make a comparison of melo- 
dies characterized by simplicity and primitiveness, 
and the opposite of each other in color and expres- 
sion, They promptly complied with my request, 


and in afew moments from out the plutonian depths | 


of the forest issued their low, wailing song of sor- 


row. As this mingled with the ponderous monotone | 


of the falls, the effect was intensely striking. After 


singing for half an hour in a deep, Gregorian tone, | 
which harmonized well with the scene and the wild | 


and massive melody of Nature, they returned to 
camp, and a few minutes later were rolled in their 
blankets and deep in the land of Somnus. I was so 
impressed with my surroundings that it was far past 
midnight ere I fell into a restless slumber, and then 
only to dream of strange and impossible waterfalls 
and stranger music. 

We were astir before dawn the next morning, 


and, after breakfast, again visited the scene of the | 


previous evening. I found that it seemed, if pos- 
sible, more interesting, as every feature was clearly 
prominent ; yet the misty haze of the night, which 
threw some portions into shadow, and thus rendered 
them more weird in appearance, was missed. 
Probably the grandest cascades in the Northwest 
are the Shoshone Falls in Idaho, and for their vol- 
ume they are the highest on the continent. They 
rank next to Niagara and the Grand Falls in mas- 
siveness, and exceed them in altitude by from forty to 
seventy feet, according to their estimated height— 


some persons placing it at one hundred and ninety- | 


six, and others at two hundred and thirty feet. I 
have not been able to find anywhere an actual state- 
ment of their altitude, and an effort of my own to 
procure it by a sort of guess-work triangulation 
proved unsuccessful, owing to the sinuosities of the 
river. There are two modes of reaching these, one 
being by way of Oregon and Washington Territory, 
and the other over the Central Pacific Railroad. 
They are two days’ journey by stage from Kelton, 
the nearest point on the railroad, and six from Port- 
land, Oregon. To the Eastern tourist, the former 
is the most convenient route; but I reached them 
from the West, and made the tedious pilgrimage 
overland by stage for the special purpose of seeing 
them. 

It may seem a waste of time and energy to make 
a special visit to this scenic Mecca ; yet one who has 
seen it and Niagara can lay the flattering unction to 
his breast that he has feasted on nearly all the forms 
of mystic beauty that waterfalls can display. To 
reach them the tourist stops at Rock Creek Station, 
which is composed of one log-cabin, where the stage- 
passengers dine and horses are changed. 

Having been furnished with a letter of introduc- 
tion to the division agent of the stage company, he 
was kind enough to furnish me a yellow mustang 


refer me toa man in a mining hamlet, some eight 
| miles distant, who he thought would readily act as 
| guide. By jumping on the mustang’s back before he 
| guessed what I was about, laying a heavy stick over his 
| flanks in a vigorous manner, and yelling like a Sioux 
| brave on the war-path, I terrified him into a gallop 
| before he knew what to do ; but that he was unused 
| to such a gait was made evident by the many at- 
tempts he made to halt, and his heart-broken grunt- 
ing ; but I gave him no opportunity to lag or change 
| his mind, so reached the cafion of the Snake River 
in an hour’s ride. The landscape the entire way was 
as desolate as one could imagine, for naught met the 
eye but a wearily-level, sage-clad plain, which ex- 
tended to the snowy mountains farin the hazy dis- 
tance. Arrived at the river, I tied my cayuse in a 
| deserted and roofless miner’s hut, and descended the 
deep precipice by a tortuous, dizzy path that led to 
Springtown, a hamlet composed of a few miserable 
Chinese huts, that lies buried at the base of the ca- 
fion five hundred feet below. Here I found two 
merchants who traded with the Chinese miners. 
Their residences differed from the others in having a 
canvas roof, and a few boards placed outside the 
| mud-cemented stones that formed their dwellings 
| and warehouses. Two enormous dogs announced 
| my presence by loud barking and rather disagreeable 
grimaces, but ere they concluded to fasten their 
fangs in my flesh their owner came out, and, greet- 
| ing me cordially, though a stranger, booted the ani- 
mals to their kennels under his own bed. After 
| stating the purpose of my visit, one of the merchants 
| volunteered to lead me to my destination, and in less 
than ten minutes had his mustang saddled, and was 
leading him up the dangerous trail that led to the 
| upper world. 
| Once above, we dashed over the plains at the 
| best speed of our horses, now striking to the left 
| to avoid becoming entangled in herds of half-wild 
| mustangs, then to the right to flank masses of broken 
| trap which were scattered over the ground in as 
much confusion as if they had only been thrown out 
of the fiery furnace a few months previously. After 
a gallop of three miles, my guide promised to show 
me the prettiest falls in the world, though, according 
to his assertion, no tourist ever visited them, and 
they were never referred to in any descriptions of 
the country. Turning sharp to the right, we struck 
an Indian trail, which wound round and down bluff 
after bluff, until it reached what is known as the 
Park, on the banks of the river. Opposite this, in 
| the middle of the stream, is a small island covered 
| with a few stunted junipers and masses of sun- 
| flowers, and on both sides of it the river plunges 
downward an estimated distance of one hundred and 
eight feet. By crawling carefully over a shelf of 
loose stones, and lying flat on the abdomen, I was 
enabled to obtain a fine view of these really pictu- 
resque falls. On the farther side the water flowed 
| in a broad, white sheet; but on the near side it 
swelled into a convex mass, owing to the sudden 
contraction of its course by jutting shelves of rock. 
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Both displayed splendid rainbows that spanned the 
width of the river. 


As my perch was a precarious one, owing to the 


loose stones of which it was composed, my volunteer 
guide held me by the feet, and, when my head was 
becoming dizzy from gazing at the struggling water 
below, kindly dragged me to “rra firma, much to 
the detriment of my riding outfit. 
the name of such charming falls, he said they had 
half a dozen names, and were known equally as the 
* Little Shoshone Falls,” “ Chinaman’s Falls,” and 
“Engineer Falls.” Finding they had no regular 
cognomen, I undertook the work of baptism also, 
and, with his aid as sponsor, denominated them “ Isl- 
and Falls.” 


We left the Park by another trail that led us | 
| ance, not much. They have a width of three hun- 


| dred yards by following the curve of their outline, 
| but in a straight line they will not much exceed two 
| hundred. They are of an irregular concave shape, 


among deep, gloomy cavities formed by the river in 
the misty past, long ere it had contracted to its pres- 
ent limits. These were frequented by thousands of 
cliff-swallows and some sparrow-hawks that chattered 
and screamed incessantly ; and from an occasional 
bunch of straggling shrubbery came the pleasant 
notes of the song-sparrow. These broke the monot- 


onous silence of the forbidding precipices, and gave | 


life to the otherwise dreary scene. Having reached 
the upper plateau once more, we galloped two miles 
farther, and halted to listen to the rough, hoarse, 
and muffled roaf of the Shoshone Falls that were 
thundering far beneath us in the cajion. Half 
a mile beyond, we had a fine view of their out- 
lines. Looking down from our elevated terrace, we 
could see around them all the elements of a beauti- 
ful landscape, gorse and meadow, plain and dell, an 


undulating park, rich in robes of many-hued flowers, | 
a placid river, and a boiling, snowy cascade, and, in | 


the background, towering terraces of barren crags— 
veritable mountains of stone. 


a small park skirting the river. 
with grass that reached to our knees, and sprinkled 
over it were many species of gaudy flowers new 
to me. 

We followed the bank of the river until we 
reached a coppice of juniper that thrives wherever 
the refreshing spray falls, and, passing through this, 
found ourselves standing on Lookout Point, directly 
over the river where it plunges downward; and from 
this spot we had a magnificent view of the falls, as 
we could gaze directly down upon them, they being 
only four feet below us. Glancing up the stream, we 
could see that its sinuous course for half a mile was 
one mass of screaming rapids and small cataracts, 
which were numerously dotted with barren crags 
and flower-clad islets of many forms. By counting 
the largereleaps, we made out eight good falls within 
an area of two hundred yards, which averaged from 
six to twenty feet in height ; and no two were alike | 


Asking him -for | 


Dismounting, we led | 
our horses down bluff after bluff, until we reached | 
This was covered | 





excelled only by Niagara and the falls of the Mis- 
souri in volume, while they outrank all in diversity 
of form and contrast of surroundings. Massive in 
power, and vigorous in action ; warm in color, yet 
| environed by gloom; picturesque in immediate ac- 
cessories, yet encompassed by savage grandeur—they 
possess all the elements that make such scenes ats 
tractive to the lover of the beautiful. Their very 
situation in the midst of a desolate artemisian plain, 
and hemmed in by caiions whose dreary depths are im- 
penetrable to the sunlight for many months in the 
year, adds to their interest and enhances their im- 
pressive magnificence. The main falls are estimated 
| by those dwelling in their vicinity to be two hun- 
dred and twenty feet in height ; but this is probably 
| beyond the bounds, though, judging from appear- 


somewhat like a reversed crescent; but during the 
spring freshets they assume a convex form, owing to 
the increased volume and velocity of the water. The 
pretty park with its luxuriant grasses, flowers, and 
coppices of junipers, gives a softness and color to 
| the falls that are agreeably appreciated by the eye, as 
they impart the picturesque element so much needed ; 
but on the opposite side the dark and towering ter- 
races of trap, with the inevitable accompaniment of 
a heavy talus, loom up against the sky in black mass- 
es, and convey the most impressive idea of gloom 
and rugged wildness. While the falls are grand from 
every point of view, it is only at their base that one 
can fully appreciate them, and I found the attempt 
to reach that position a most hazardous one, as I had 
to descend the sheer face of the bowlders, and in 
several instances I could only find a light hold for 
my finger-tips and the toes of one foot. Had a bit 
of the rocks given way, I must have been dashed to 
It was only by bracing 





| pieces on the crags below. 
| every nerve and firmly clinching the teeth that I was 
| enabled to make the descent ; but I confess that even 
| then a knee occasionally trembled, despite my utmost 
| effort tobe brave. After a toilsome struggle I reached 
| a prostrate tree that lay against the bluff at a con- 
venient angle, and this led me into a ravine which 
| was covered with stunted junipers, briers, and a 
large, wiry grass. This even was so steep that it was 
only by leaning well back and falling against trees 
that I was prevented from being shot downward into 
| the river by my own momentum. By clambering 
| over bowlders, vaulting fallen trees, and making 
| bridges of prostrate, water-polished trunks, I was 
| enabled to get within forty feet of the falls ; but fur- 
ther progress was checked by the smooth and per- 
| pendicular crags. 
Selecting a mossy bank covered with a long, dank, 


in outline. Close to the shore the water formed | and prostrate grass, I threw myself upon it, and for 
deep lanes or canals of bubbling cascades through | two hours gazed upon the stirring vista before me in 
the rocks, and their gentleness contrasted strongly | a sort of half-dreamy mood ; for it was too overpow- 
with the turbulence adjoining them. As these varied | ering to allow the faculties to expand into full action. 
and diverging bodies approached the precipice they The longer I looked the more I desired to, for I was 


swung together to produce the Grand Falls, which are | fairly captivated by the grand yet weird beauty that 
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surrounded me. The water, in overleaping, sweep- 
ing waves of white, and with a vibrating sound that 
resembled that produced by many mills in motion, 
thundered steadily downward, and developed splen- 
did rainbows that extended far above the falls and 
spanned the stream ; while heavy showers of vapory 
spray slowly upward rose to a height of three hun- 
dred feet, then lazily floated away in clouds of dark- 
ish gray. 

The Snake River boasts of several other smaller 
cataracts, the most important being the American 


Falls, some thirty feet high ; but a few of its tribu- | 


taries display the most unusual varieties to be found, 
perhaps, in the world. Some of these plunge down 
into the earth a distance of two hundred feet through 
irregular, rocky cavities, and, continuing their way 
underground for several miles, come again to the 
surface in the form of a boisterous river only to re- 
newthe leap. The most important of these are Lost 
Falls, some thirty or forty miles from Shoshone Falls. 
I cannot speak of them from personal observation, 


having passed them before I was made aware of their | 
character, but, from what I could hear, they display | 


some extraordinary features. 

To reach the next great falls we must hie to that 
mysterious and sublime region, the Yellowstone Park 
in Montana. This magical land displays many 


scenes capable of arousing every emotion that can be | 
| creased velocity, makes a sudden and unexpected 


impressed by landscape beauty, yet it has none that 


excels the Yellowstone Falls in all the elements ne- | 


cessary to win our admiration. Having their birth 
in the Grand Cafion, one of the most stupendous 
precipices in the world, and being the product of a 


rapid stream that primarily 
takes its rise in a snow-en- 
shrouded pinnacle, they have 
many qualities to attract the 
lover of Nature; yet, on a 
first view, they only awaken 
our sense of awe and sub- 
limity ; but, as their pictu- 
resqueness reveals itself, the 
spectator gazes upon them 
with a feeling akin to famili- 
arity. They unite ina remark- 
able degree sombre, savage 
grandeur, and bright, cheer- 
ful picturesqueness, so that 
one is swayed by opposite 
emotions, which take some 
time to comprehend. They 
have received the most ex- 
travagant praise from all who 
have visited them, and per- 
haps deservedly ; yet they are 
inferior to the Pohono, Loya, 
and other falls of the Yosemite, 
in altitude, and have far less 
power than the Snoqualmie or 
Shoshone, so that the super- 
lative laudafion they have re- 
ceived must be due as much 
to their surroundings as to 
their own qualities. The falls are one-fourth of 
a mile apart, and the opposite of each other in 
character. Above the upper fall the river flows 
tranquilly down through a meadow-like valley until 
it approaches the precipice, when it breaks into 
fierce, roaring rapids, and makes a sudden bound of 
one hundred and forty feet into the chasm below. 


| About the middle of its descent it is checked bya 


jutting ledge which carries it forward at such a slop- 
ing angle that it is thrown about thirty feet beyond 
the perpendicular base of the cafion. This double 
leap is exceedingly unique. The foaming water and 
dark clouds of floating spray produce rainbows in 
abundance, and on a fine day they are unusually 
brilliant. The smaller vegetation grows profusely 
wherever the mist is scattered, and its deep-emerald 
hue makes a most charming contrast to the glaring 


| white of the falls and the sombre aspect of the walls 
| of the precipice. 


After making this bound the river 
flows rapidly but smoothly through a cafion about 


| four hundred feet deep, whose bed is apparently as 


free from obstructions as one of the aqueducts of the 
ancient Romans. As the water glides onward the 
cafion spreads out to almost double its breadth above 


| the fall ; then suddenly contracting to a width of per- 
| haps one hundred and fifty feet, it piles the stream 


together in a solid, powerful body which defies all 
obstacles, and, rushing onward with a greatly-in- 


bound down the sheer face of the precipice, a dis- 
tance of three hundred and fifty feet. This gigantic 
leap does not seem so grand as it actually is, owing 
to the massiveness of the cafion. The large volume 
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and the intense force which it acquires in the terrific 
plunge cause the water to ricochet or rebound for- 
ward for about a distance of two or three hundred 
feet. After striking the chasm below, and having 
lost its power by this reaction, it is shattered into di- 
verging bodies which tumble back with a loud thud, 
and, mingling with the boiling eddies, is again sent 
bounding onward in turbulent waves through the 
gloomy cafion. A heavy mist which constantly en- 
velops the falls in showery clouds of darkness pre- 
vents a person from reaching any nearer the base 
than two hundred feet without being thoroughly 
drenched. It is denser on the western side than on 
the opposite, as the grasses, mosses, and sedges 
which thrive there seem to be more luxuriant, and of 
the most vivid green. This vegetation relieves the 
crags of their rude aspect, and introduces an ele- 
ment of gentleness that is much appreciated. _Brill- 
iant rainbows span the river and pierce the blackness 
of the spray, producing thereby a very novel effect, 
as one spot is all brightness and another all dark- 
ness. The falls present strong contrasts, being in 
fact the opposite of each other in expression ; yet 
each has a beauty which harmonizes most appropri- 
ately with its surroundings. 

The cajion through which they pour gives them, 
primarily, their element of magnitude, for, even in 
that land of chasms and precipices, it has no paral- 
lel; it is itself alone. Its average width below the 


lower fall is from two to five hundred yards, and its 
height nearly twelve hundred feet. 


Some twenty 
miles down it receives Tower Creek, which flows 
over its rocky bed for a distance of ten miles, then 
makes a sudden leap of one hundred and fifty-six 
feet about two hundred yards above its mouth. Deep 
in the cavernous gloom of this precipice, the tourist 
seems to be the merest pygmy ; an atom so insig- 
nificant as to be unworthy the product of Nature. 
Buried in its sombre depths, he feels as if he were 
in a new land—the land of gnomes and monsters, 
who dwell amid scenes of terror and darkness ; and 
this feeling is increased by the many hot springs of 
alum, soda, sulphur, and sulphate of copper, which 
exhale strange and strong odors, and send jets of 
steam sailing up into the heavy atmosphere. 

From this region we must go abruptly to Dakota to 
meet any leaping water of much importance. The 
finest in this Territory, and, in fact, the only one be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Missouri River 
possessing any striking individuality, is situated on 
the Sioux River, which divides Dakota from Iowa. 
Opposite Sioux City the river pours over a ledge of 
bowlders in several streams, and plunges down a dis- 
tance of one hundred feet into a rock-bound cavity 
filled with foam and seething whirlpools, that fiercely 
struggle to escape from their narrow prison. Con- 
trasted with the Yellowstone, these falls seem pictu- 
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resque rather than grand, and this character is height- 
ened by the eccentric columns of rocks that surround 
them. They are somewhat tame in summer, but 
when reénforced by the spring freshets they assume 
vigor and action, breadth and massiveness. Brilliant 
rainbows adorn them at all seasons, and clouds of 
spray constantly envelop their base. The crags 
around them having been worked into many strange 
forms by the action of water, weather, and time, they 
give them a unique appearance. The most interest- 
ing of these crags is Table Rock, which rises out of 
the water below the fall to a height of perhaps forty 
feet. The Sioux Falls are not unlike those of the 
White River in character, but they are much more 
picturesque, owing to the fantastic forms of the rocks, 
and the cheerful landscape that environs them. 

The last, though by no means the least interest- 
ing, of the cascades of the Northwest’ are the falls 
of the Missouri, situated on the muddy-red Missou- 
ri, some five hundred and fifty miles from its source. 
These are in reality a series of falls, as their declivi- 
ty in a distance of a little over sixteen miles is three 
hundred and fifty feet. This entire extent is almost 
one mass of fierce rapids, which boil and brawl at 
all seasons of the year. There are four large cata- 
racts within the limit mentioned, the first being 
twenty-six, the second forty-seven, the third nine- 
teen, and the last eighty feet in height. The latter 
are called the Great Falls, as they extend the full 
width of the river, and receive the waters of all 
adjdining tributaries to the north. They are, per- 
haps, next to Niagara in volume, and excel it during 
the spring freshets. They are then grand in the 
extreme, and have a terrifying massiveness which 
must be seen to be comprehended. They resemble 
a fierce and mighty sea let loose rather than a shallow 
river, for not even the solid crags can withstand their 
overwhelming power and impetuosity. They have a 
savage grandeur that is awe-inspiring ; and this effect 
is heightened by the steep bluffs that encompass them. 
They have none of the qualities of the picturesque— 
no quietude ; all is fierce action and untamable wild- 
ness. They possess majesty of mien, grandeur of 
expression, and a power and strength that convey 
the most complete idea of the mightiness of force ; 
but they lack many of those elements of beauty that 
characterize Niagara, and make it our ideal of a 
waterfall. Deficient in variety of outline, and devoid 
of any pleasing accessories to break the monotony 
of the dreary landscape that environs them, they dis- 
play a harshness that becomes disagreeably dull 
after a short time, for their impetuous action and 
dazzling hue can hardly make amends for the flat- 
ness, tameness, and want of color, of their immediate 
surroundings. Were they fringed by a forest, or even 
a coppice or dell, their pictorial effect would be in-- 
creased manifold. 
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N the beautiful and wild country near Sorrento, in 

the kingdom of Naples, at the time it was gov- 
erned by monarchs of the house of Anjou, there 
lived a territorial noble, whose wealth and power 
overbalanced that of the neighboring nobles. His 
castle, itself a stronghold, was built on a rocky emi- 
nence, toppling over the blue and lovely Mediter- 
ranean. The hills around were covered with ilex- 
forests, or subdued to the culture of the olive and 
vine. Under the sun no spot could be found more 
favored by Nature. 

If at eventide you had passed on the placid wave 
beneath the castellated rock that bore the name of 
Mondolfo, you would have imagined that all happi- 
ness and bliss must reside within its walls, which, 
thus nestled in beauty, overlooked a scene of such 
surpassing loveliness; yet if by chance you saw its 
lord issue from the portal, you shrunk from his frown- 
ing brow, you wondered what could impress on his 
worn cheek the combat of passions. More piteous 
sight was it to behold his gentle lady, who, the slave 
of his unbridled temper, the patient sufferer of many 
wrongs, seemed on the point of entering upon that 
only repose “ where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest.” The Prince Mondolfo 
had been united early in life to a princess of the re- 
gal family of Sicily. She died in giving birth to a 
son. Many years subsequently, after a journey to the 
northern Italian states, he returned to his castle, mar- 
ried. The speech of his bride declared her to be a 
Florentine. The current tale was that he married 
her for love, and then hated her as the hinderance 
of his ambitious views. She bore all for the sake 
of her only child—a child born to its father’s hate ; 
a boy of gallant spirit, brave even to wildness. As 
he grew up, he saw with anger the treatment his 
mother received from the haughty prince. He dared 
come forward as her defender ; he dared oppose his 
boyish courage to his father’s rage: the result was 
natural—he became the object of his father’s dislike. 
Indignity was heaped on him; the vassals were 
taught to disobey him, the menials to scorn him, 
his very brother to despise him as of inferior blood 
and birth. Yet the blood of Mondolfo was his ; and, 
though tempered by the gentle Isabel’s more kindly 
tide, it boiled at the injustice to which he was a 
victim. A thousand times he poured forth the over- 
flowings of his injured spirit in eloquent complaints 
to his mother. As her health decayed, he nurtured 
the project, in case of her death, of flying his pater- 
nal castle, and becoming a wanderer, a soldier of 


1 This posthumous story by Mrs. Shelley has not before ap- 
peared in print. It was found among the unpublished papers 
of Leigh Hunt, and is authenticated by S. R. Townshend May- 
er, Esq., editor of St, ¥ames’s Magazine, London.—Ep. Jour- 
NAL, 





fortune. He was now thirteen. The Lady Isabel 
soon, with a mother’s penetration, discovered his se- 
cret, and on her death-bed made him swear not to 
quit his father’s protection until he should have at- 
tained the age of twenty. Her heart bled for the 
wretchedness that she foresaw would be his lot ; but 
she looked forward with still greater horror to the 
picture her active fancy drew of her son at an early 
age wandering forth in despair, alone and helpless, 
suffering all the extremities of famine and wretched- 
ness ; or, almost worse, yielding to the temptations 
that in such a situation would be held out to him. 
She extracted this vow, and died satisfied that he 
would keep it. Of all the world, she alone knew 
the worth of her Ludovico—had penetrated beneath 
the rough surface, and become acquainted with the 
rich store of virtue and affectionate feeling that lay 
like unsunned ore in his sensitive heart. 

Fernando hated his son. From his earliest boy- 
hood he had feit the sentiment of aversion, which, 
far from endeavoring to quell, he allowed to take deep 
root, until Ludovico’s most innocent action became 
a crime, and a system of denial and resistance was 
introduced that called forth all of sinister that there 
was in the youth’s character, and engendered an ac- 
tive spirit of detestation in his father’s mind. Thus 
Ludovico grew, hated and hating. Brought togeth- 
er through their common situation, the father and 
son, lord and vassal, oppressor and oppressed, the 
one was continually ready to exert his power of in- 
flicting evil, the other perpetually on the alert to re- 
sist even the shadow of tyranny. After the death 
of his mother, Ludovico’s character greatly changed. 
The smile that, as the sun, had then often irradiated 
his countenance, now never shone ; suspicion, irri- 
tability, and dogged resolution, seemed his master- 
feelings. He dared his father to the worst, endured 
that worst, and, prevented from flying by his sacred 
observance of his vow, nurtured all angry and even 
revengeful feelings till the cup of wrath seemed 
ready to overflow. He was loved by none, and lov- 
ing none his good qualities expired, or slept as if 
they would never more awaken. 

His father had intended him for the Church ; and 
Ludovico, until he was sixteen, wore the priestly 
garb. That period past, he cast it aside, and ap- 
peared habited as a cavalier of those days, and in 
short words told his parent that he refused to com- 
ply with his wishes ; that he should dedicate himself 
toarms and enterprise. All that followed this dec- 
laration—menace, imprisonment, and even ignominy 
—he bore, but he continued firm ; and the haughty 
Fernando was obliged to submit his towering will to 
the firmer will of a stripling. And now, for the 
first time, while rage seemed to burst his heart, he 
felt to its highest degree the sentiment of hatred ; 
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he expressed this passion—words of contempt and 
boundless detestation were heaped upon Ludovico’s 
head. The boy replied ; and the by-standers feared 
that a personal encounter would ensue. Once Fer- 
nando put his hand on his sword, and the unarmed 
Ludovico drew in and collected himself, as if ready 
to spring and seize the arm that might be uplifted 
against him. Fernando saw and dreaded the mad 
ferocity his son’s eye expressed. In all personal en- 
counters of this kind the victory rests not with the 
strong, but the most fearless. Fernando was not 
ready to stake his own life, or even with his own 
hand to shed his son’s blood ; Ludovico, not as ag- 
gressor, but in self-defense, was careless of the con- 


sequences of an attack—he would resist to the death ; | 


and this dauntless feeling gave him an ascendency 
his father felt and could not forgive. 

From this time Fernando’s conduct toward his 
son changed. He no longer punished, imprisoned, 
or menaced him. This was usage for a boy, but the 
prince felt that they were man to man, and acted ac- 
cordingly. He was the gainer by the change ; for 
he soon acquired all the ascendency that experience, 
craft, and a court education, must naturally give him 
over a hot-headed youth, who, nerved to resist all 
personal violence, neither saw nor understood a more 
covert mode of proceeding. Fernando hoped to 
drive his son to desperation. He set spies over him, 
paid the tempters that were to lead him to crime, 
and by a continued system of restraint and miserable 


thwarting hoped to reduce him to such despair that | 


he would take refuge in any line of conduct that 
promised freedom from so irksome and degrading a 
slavery. His observance of his vow saved the youth ; 
and this steadiness of purpose gave him time to read 
and understand the motives of the tempters. He 
saw his father’s master-hand in all, and his heart 
sickened at the discovery. 

He had reached his eighteenth year. The treat- 
ment he had endured and the constant exertion of 
fortitude and resolution had already given him the 
appearance of manhood. He was tall, well made, 
and athletic. His person and demeanor were more 
energetic than graceful, and his manners were haughty 
and reserved. He had few accomplishments, for his 
father had been at no pains for his education ; feats 
of horsemanship and arms made up the whole cata- 
logue. He hated books, as being a part of a priest’s 
insignia ; he was averse to all occupation that brought 
bodily repose with it. His complexion was dark— 
hardship had even rendered it sallow; his eyes, 
once soft, now glared with fierceness ; his lips, 
formed to express tenderness, were now habitually 
curled in contempt ; his dark hair, clustering in thick 
curls round his throat, completed the wild but grand 
and interesting appearance of his person. 

It was winter, and the pleasures of the chase be- 
gan. Every morning the huntsmen assembled to 
attack the wild-boars or stags which the dogs might 
arouse in the fastnesses of the Apennines. This was 
the only pleasure that Ludovico ever enjoyed. Dur- 
ing these pursuits he felt himself free. Mounted on 
a noble horse, which he urged to its full speed, his 


blood danced in his veins, and his eyes shone with 
rapture as he cast his eagle glance to heaven ; with 
|a smile of ineffable disdain, he passed his false 
friends or open tormentors, and gained a solitary 
precedence in the pursuit. 
The plain at the foot of Vesuvius and its neigh- 
| boring hills was stripped bare by winter; the full 
| stream rushed impetuously from the hills ; and there 
was mingled with it the baying of the dogs and the 
cries of the hunters ; the sea, dark under a lowering 
sky, made a melancholy dirge as its waves broke on 
the shore ; Vesuvius groaned heavily, and the birds 
| answered it by wailing shrieks; a heavy sirocco 
| hung upon the atmosphere, rendering it damp and 
cold. This wind seems at once to excite and depress 
| the human mind : it excites it to thought, but colors 
| those thoughts, as it does the sky, with black. Lu- 
| dovico felt this ; but he tried to surmount the nat- 
| ural feelings with which the ungenial air filled him. 
The temperature of the air changed as the day 
advanced. The clouded sky spent itself in snow, 
which fell in abundance ; it then became clear, and 
sharp frost succeeded. The aspect of earth was 
changed. Snow covered the ground and lay on the 
leafless trees, sparkling, white, and untrod. Early 
in the morning a stag had been roused, and, as he 
was coursed along the plain skirting the hills, the 
hunters went at speed. All day the chase endured. 





| At length the stag, who from the beginning had di- 


rected his course toward the hills, began to ascend 
them, and, with various windings and evolutions, al- 
most put the hounds to fault. Day was near its close 
when Ludovico alone followed the stag, as it made 
for the edge of a kind of platform of the mountain 
which, isthmus-like, was connected with the hill by 
a small tongue of land, and on three sides was pre- 

cipitous to the plain below. Ludovico balanced his — 
spear, and his dogs drew in, expecting that the de- 
spairing animal would there turn to bay. He made 
one bound, which conducted him to the very brow 
of the precipice—another, and he was seen no more, 
He sprang downward, expecting more pity from the 
rocks beneath than from his human adversary. Lu- 
dovico was fatigued by his chase and angry at the 
escape of his prey. He sprang from his horse, tied 
him to a tree, and sought a path by which he might 
safely descend to the plain. Snow covered and hid 
the ground, obliterating the usual traces that the 
flocks or herds might have left as they descended 
from their pastures on the hills to the hamlets be- 
neath ; but Ludovico had passed his boyhood among 
mountains: while his hunting-spear found sure rest 
on the ground, he did not fear, or while a twig af- 
forded him sufficient support as he held it, he did 
not doubt to secure his passage ; but the descent was 
precipitous, and necessary caution obliged him to be 
long. The sun approached the horizon, and the glow 
of its departure was veiled by swift-rising clouds, 
which the wind blew upward from the sea—a cold 
wind, which whirled the snow from its resting-place 
and shook it from the trees. Ludovico at length ar- 
rived at the foot of the precipice. The snow re- 





flected and enhanced the twilight, and he saw four 
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deep marks that must have been made by the deer. 
The precipice was high above, and its escape ap- | 
peared a miracle, It must have escaped ; but those | 
were the only marks it had left. Around lay a forest | 
of ilex, beset by thick, entangled underwood, and it | 
seemed impossible that any animal so large as the 

stag in pursuit could have broken its way through | 
the apparently impenetrable barrier it opposed. The 
desire to find his quarry became almost a passion in 
the heart of Ludovico, He walked round to seek 

for an opening, and at last found a narrow pathway 
through the forest; and some few marks seemed to 

indicate that the stag might have sought for refuge up | 
the glen. With a swiftness characteristic even of his | 
prey, Ludovico rushed up the pathway, and thought | 
not of how far he ran, until, breathless, he stopped | 
before a cottage that opposed itself to his further | 
progress. He stopped and looked around. There 

was something singularly mournful in the scene. It 

was not dark, but the shades of evening seemed to | 
descend from the vast woof of cloud that climbed | 
the sky from the west. The black and shining leaves | 
of the ilex and those of the laurel and myrtle under- | 
wood were strongly contrasted with the white snow 

that lay upon them. A breeze passed among the | 
boughs, and scattered the drift that fell in flakes, and | 
disturbed by fits the silence around ; or, again, a | 
bird twittered, or flew with melancholy flap of wing, | 
beneath the trees to its nest in some hollow trunk. 
The house seemed desolate ; its windows were glass- 
less, and small heaps of snow lay upon the sills. | 
There was no print of footing on the equal surface 

of the path that led right up to the door, yet a little 

smoke now and then struggled upward from its chim- 

ney, and, on paying fixed attention, Prince Ludo- | 
vico thought he heard a voice. He called, but re- | 
ceived no answer. He put his hand on the latch; it 
yielded, and he entered. On the floor, strewed with 
leaves, lay a person sick and dying; for, though 
there was a slight motion in the eyes that showed 
that Life had not yet deserted his throne, the pale- 
ness of the visage was that of Death only. It was an 
aged woman, and her white hair showed that she 
descended to no untimely grave. But a figure knelt 
beside her which might have been mistaken for the 
angel of heaven waiting to receive and guide the de- 
parting soul to eternal rest, but for the sharp agony 
that was stamped on the features, and the glazed but 
earnest gaze of her eye. She was very young, and 
beautiful as the star of evening. She had apparent- 
ly despoiled herself to bestow warmth on her dying 
friend, for her arms and neck were bare but for the 
quantity of dark and flowing hair that clustered on 
her shoulders. She was absorbed in one feeling, 
that of watching the change in the sick person. 
Her cheeks, even her lips, were pale; her eyes 
seemed to gaze as if her whole life reigned in their 
single perception. She did not hear Ludovico enter, 
or, at least, she made no sign that indicated that she 
was conscious of it. The sick person murmured ; as 
she bent her head down to catch the sounds, she re- 





plied, in an accent of despair : 
“I can get no more leaves, for the snow is on the | 


ground ; nor have I any other earthly thing to place 
over you.” 

“Is she cold?” said Ludovico, creeping near, 
and bending down beside the afflicted girl. 

“ Oh, very cold!” she replied, ‘‘ and there is no 
help.” 

Ludovico had gone to the chase in a silken man- 


| tle lined with the choicest furs: he had thrown it 
| off, and left it with his horse that it might not im- 


pede his descent. He hastened from the cottage, 
he ran down the lane, and, following the marks of 
his footsteps, he arrived where his steed awaited him. 
He did not again descend by the same path, reflect- 
ing that it might be necessary for him to seek assist- 
ance for the dying woman. He led his horse down 
the hill by a circuitous path, and, although he did 
this with all possible speed, night closed in, aud the 
glare of the snow alone permitted him to see the 
path that he desired to follow. When he arrived at 
the lane he saw that the cottage, before so dark, was 
illuminated, and, as he approached, he heard the 
solemn hymn of death as it was chanted by the 
priests who filled it. The change had taken place, 
the soul had left its mortal mansion, and the deserted 
ruin was attended with more of solemnity than had 
been paid to the mortal struggle. Amid the crowd 
of priests Ludovico entered unperceived, and he 
looked round for the lovely female he had left. 


| She sat, retired from the priests, on a heap of leaves 


in a corner of the cottage. Her clasped hands lay 
on her knees, her head was bent downward, and 
every now and then she wiped away her fast-falling 
tears with her hair. Ludovico threw his cloak over 
her. She looked up, and drew the covering round 


| her, more to hide her person than for the sake of 


warmth, and then, again turning away, was absorbed 


| in her melancholy thoughts. 


Ludovico gazed on her in pity. For the first time 
since his mother’s death, tears filled his eyes, and his 
softened countenance beamed with tender sympathy. 
He said nothing, but he continued to look on as a 
wish arose in his mind that he might wipe the tears 
that one by one fell from the shrouded eyes of the 
unfortunate girl. As he was thus engaged, he heard 
his name called by one of the attendants of the cas- 
tle, and, throwing the few pieces of gold he pos- 
sessed into the lap of the sufferer, he suddenly left 
the cottage, and, joining the servant who had been 
in search of him, rode rapidly toward his home. 

As Ludovico rode along, and the first emotions of 
pity having, as it were, ceased to throb in his mind, 
these feelings merged into the strain of thought in 
which he habitually indulged, and turned its course 
to something new. 

“T call myself wretched,” he cried—“ I, the well 
clad and fed, and this lovely peasant-girl, half fam- 
ished, parts with her necessary clothing to cover the 
dying limbs of her only friend. I also have lost my 
only friend, and that is my true misfortune, the cause 
of all my real misery — sycophants would assume 
that name—spies and traitors usurp that office. I have 
cast these aside—shaken them from me as yon bough 
shakes to earth its incumbrance of snow, not as cold 
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as their iced hearts; but I am alone—solitude gnaws | his face—a smile whose beauty sank deep into the 
my heart and makes me savage—miserable—worth- | gazer’s heart. In a minute they were seated on the 
less.” bank beside the fountain, and Viola told the story of 
Yet, although he thought in this manner, the heart | her poverty-stricken youth—her orphan lot — the 
of Ludovico was softened by what he had seen, and | death of her best friend—and it was now only the 
milder feelings pressed upon him. He had felt sym- | benign climate which, in diminishing human wants, 
pathy for one who needed it, he had conferred a ben- | made her appear less wretched than then. She was 
efit on the necessitous, tenderness moulded his lips | alone in the world—living in that desolate cottage— 
to a smile, and the pride of utility gave dignity to | providing for her daily fare with difficulty. Her pale 
the fire of his eye. The people about him saw the | cheek, the sickly languor that pervaded her manner, 
change, and, not meeting with the usual disdain of | gave evidence of the truth of her words ; but she did 
his manner, they also became softened, and the al- | not weep, she spoke words of good heart, and it was 
teration apparent in his character seemed ready to | only when she alluded to the benefaction of Ludovi- 
effect as great a metamorphosis in his external situa- | co that her soft dark eyes swam with tears, 
tion. But the time was not come when this change | The youth visited her cottage the next day. He 
would become permanent. rode up the lane, now grass-grown and scented by 
On the day that succeeded to this hunt, Prince | violets, which Viola was gathering from the banks. 
Fernando removed to Naples, and commanded his | She presented her nosegay to him. They entered 
son to accompany him. The residence at Naples was | the cottage together. It was dilapidated and miser- 
peculiarly irksome to Ludovico. In the country he | able. A few flowers placed in a broken vase was a 
enjoyed comparative freedom. Satisfied that he was | type only of poor Viola herself—a lovely blossom in 
in the castle, his father sometimes forgot him for | the midst of utter poverty; and the rose-tree that 
days together ; but it was otherwise here. Fearful | shaded the window could only tell that sweet Italy, 
that he should form friends and connections, and | even in the midst of wretchedness, spares her nat- 
knowing that his commanding figure and peculiar | ural wealth to adorn her children. 
manners excited attention and often curiosity, he Ludovico made Viola sit down on a bench by the 
kept him ever in sight ; or, if he left him for a mo- | window, and stood opposite to her, her flowers in his 
ment, he first made himself sure of the people around | hand, listening. She did not talk of her poverty, 
him, and left such of his own confidants whose very | and it would be difficult to recount what was said. 
presence was venom to the eye of Ludovico. Add | She seemed happy and smiled and spoke with a glee- 
to which, Prince Mondolfo delighted to insult and | ful voice, which softened the heart of her friend, so 
browbeat his son in public, and, aware of his defi- | that he almost wept with pity and admiration. Af- 
ciencies in the more elegant accomplishments, he ex- | ter this, day by day, Ludovico visited the cottage 
posed him even to the derision of his friends. They | and bestowed all his time on Viola. He came and 
remained two months at Naples, and then returned | talked with her, gathered violets with her, consoled 
to Mondolfo. | and advised her, and became happy. The idea that 
It was spring ; the air was genial and spirit-stir- | he was of use to a single human being instilled joy 
ring. The white blossoms of the almond-trees and | into his heart ; and yet he was wholly unconscious 
the pink ones of the peach just began to be con- | how entirely he was necessary to the happiness of 
trasted with the green leaves that shot forth among his protégée. He felt happy beside her, he was de- 
them. Ludovico felt little of the exhilarating effects | lighted to bestow benefits on her, and to see her prof- 
of spring. Wounded in his heart’s core, he asked | it by them ; but he did not think of love, and his 
Nature why she painted a sepulchre; he asked the | mind, unawakened to passion, reposed from its long 
airs why they fanned the sorrowful and the dead. pain without a thought for the future. It was not 
He wandered forth to solitude. He rambled down | so with the peasant-girl. She could not see his eyes 
the path that led to the sea; he sat on the beach, | bent in gentleness on her, his mouth lighted by its 
watching the monotonous flow of the waves ; they | tender smile, or listen to his voice as he bade her 
danced and sparkled ; his gloomy thoughts refused | trust in him, for that he would be father, brother, all 
to imbibe cheerfulness from wave or sun. | to her, without deeply, passionately loving him. He 
A form passed near him — a peasant-girl, who became the sun of her day, the breath of her life— 
balanced a pitcher, urn-shaped, upon her head ; she | her hope, joy, and sole possession. She watched for 
was meanly clad, but she attracted Ludovico’s re- | his coming, she watched him as he went, and for a 
gard, and when, having approached the fountain, she | long time she was happy. She would not repine 
took her pitcher and turned to fill it, he recognized | that he replied to her earnest love with calm affec- 
the cottager of the foregoing winter. She knew him | tion only—she was a peasant, he a noble—and she 
also, and, leaving her occupation, she approached | could claim and expect no more; he was a god— 
him and kisssed his hand with that irresistible grace | she might adore him ; and it were blasphemy to hope 
that southern climes seem to instill into the meanest | for more than a benign acceptation of her worship. 
of their children. At first she hesitated, and began Prince Mondolfo was soon made aware of Ludo- 
to thank him in broken accents, but words came as | vico’s visits to the cottage of the forest, and he did 
she spoke, and Ludovico listened to her eloquent | not doubt that Viola had become the mistress of his 
thanks—the first he had heard addressed to him by | son. He did not endeavor to interrupt the connec- 
any human being. A smile of pleasure stole over | tion, or put any bar to his visits, Ludovico, in- 
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deed, enjoyed more liberty than ever, and his cruel 
father confined himself alone to the restricting of 
him more than ever in money. His policy was ap- 
parent: Ludovico had resisted every temptation of | 
gambling and other modes of expense thrown in his | 
way. Fernando had long wished to bring his son to | 
a painful sense of his poverty and dependence, and 
to oblige him to seek the necessary funds in such a 
career as would necessitate his desertion of the pa- | 
ternal roof. He had wound many snares around the | 
boy, and all were snapped by his firm but almost un- 
conscious resistance ; but now, without seeking, with- 
out expectation, the occasion came of itself which 
would lead him to require far more than his father 
had at any time allowed him, and now that allow- 
ance was restricted, yet Ludovico did not murmur— 
and until now he had had enough. 

A long time Fernando abstained from all allu- 
sion to the connection of his son ; but one evening, 
at a banquet, gayety overcame his caution—a gayety 
which ever led him to sport with his son’s feelings, 
and to excite a pain which might repress the smile | 
that his new state of mind caused to make frequent 
visits to his countenance. 

“*Here,” cried Fernando, as he filled a goble-— 
“here, Ludovico, is to the health of your violet-girl !” 
and he concluded his speech with some indecorous 
allusion that suffused Ludovico’s cheek with red. 
Without replying he arose to depart. 

“ And whither are you going, sir?” cried his fa- 
ther. “ Take yon cup to answer my pledge, for, by 
Bacchus ! none that sit at my table shall pass it un- 
courteously by.” 

Ludovico, still standing, filled his cup and raised 
it as he was about to speak and retort to his father’s 
speech, but the memory of his words and the inno- 
cence of Viola pressed upon him and filled his heart | 
almost to bursting. He put down his cup, pushed 
aside the people who sought to detain him, and left 
the castle, and soon the laughter of the revelers was 
no more heard by him, though it had loudly rung | 
and was echoed through the lofty halls. The words | 
of Fernando had awakened a strange spirit in Lu- 
dovico. “Viola! can she love me? Do I love | 
her?” The last question was quickly answered. | 
Passion, suddenly awake, made every artery tingle 
by its thrilling presence. His cheeks burned and his 
heart danced with strange exultation as he hastened 
toward the cottage, unheeding all but the universe 
of sensation that dwelt within him. He reached its | 
door. Blank and dark the walls rose before him, 
and the boughs of the wood waved and sighed over 
him. Until now he had felt impatience alone—the 
sickness of fear—fear of finding a cold return to his 
passion’s feeling now entered his heart ; and, retreat- 
ing a little from the cottage, he sat on a bank, and 
hid his face in his hands, while passionate tears 
gushed from his eyes and trickled from between his | 
fingers. Viola opened the door of her cottage; Lu- | 
dovico had failed in his daily visit, and she was un- 
happy. She looked on the sky—the sun had set, and | 
Hesperus glowed in the west ; the dark ilex-trees | 
made a deep shade, which was broken by innumer- | 








| qualities nor was touched by its rude obstacles. 


able fire-flies, which flashed now low on the ground, 
discovering the flowers as they slept hushed and 
closed in night, now high among the branches, and 
their light was reflected by the shining leaves of ilex 
and laurel. Viola’s wandering eye unconsciously 
selected one and followed it as it flew, and ever 
and anon cast aside its veil of darkness and shed a 
wide pallor around its own form. At length it 
nestled itself in a bower of green leaves formed by 
aclump of united laurels and myrtles; and there 
it staid, flashing its beautiful light, which, coming 
from among the boughs, seemed as if the brightest 
star of the heavens had wandered from its course, 
and, trembling at its temerity, sat panting on its 
earthly perch. Ludovico sat near the laurel—Viola 
saw him—her breath came quick—she spoke not— 
but stepped lightly to him—and looked with such 
mazed ecstasy of thought that she felt, nay, almost. 
heard, her heart beat with her emotion. At length 
she spoke—she uttered his name, and he looked 
up on her gentle face, her beaming eyes and her 
sylph-like form bent over him. He forgot his fears, 
and his hopes were soon confirmed. For the first 
time he pressed the trembling lips of Viola, and 
then tore himself away to think with rapture and 
wonder on all that had taken place. 

Ludovico ever acted with energy and prompt- 
ness. He returned only to plan with Viola when 
they might be united. A small chapel in the Apen- 
nines, sequestered and unknown, was selected; a 
priest was easily procured from a neighboring con- 
vent and easily bribed to silence. Ludovico led 
back his bride to the cottage in the forest. There 
she continued to reside; for worlds he would not 
have had her change her habitation ; all his wealth 


| was expended in decorating it, yet his all only suf- 


ficed to render it tolerable. But they were happy. 


| The small circlet of earth’s expanse that held in his 


Viola was the universe to her husband. His heart 
and imagination widened and filled it until it encom- 
passed all of beautiful, and was inhabited by all of 
excellent, this world contains. She sang to him ; he 
listened, and the notes built around him a magic 
bower of delight. He trod the soil of paradise, 
and its winds fed his mind to intoxication. The 
inhabitants of Mondolfo could not recognize the 
haughty, resentful Ludovico in the benign and gentle 
husband of Viola. His father’s taunts were un- 
heeded, for he did not hear them. He no longer 
trod the earth, but, angel-like, sustained by the wings 
of love, skimmed over it, so that he felt not its ine- 
And 
Viola, with deep gratitude and passionate tender- 
ness, repaid his love. She thought of him only, 
lived for him, and with unwearied attention kept 
alive in his mind the first dream of passion. 

Thus nearly two years passed, and a lovely child 
appeared to bind the lovers with closer ties, and to 
fill their humble roof with smiles and joy. 

Ludovico seldom went to Mondolfo ; and his fa- 
ther, continuing his ancient policy, and glad that in 
his attachment to a peasant-girl he had relieved his 
mind from the fear of brilliant connections and able 
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friends, even dispensed with his attendance when 
he visited Naples. Fernando did not suspect that 
his son had married his low-born favorite; if he 
had, his aversion for him would not have withheld 
him from resisting so degrading an alliance; and, 
while his blood flowed in Ludovico’s veins, he would 
never have avowed offspring who were contaminated 
by a peasant'’s less highly-sprung tide. 

Ludovico had nearly completed his twentieth 
year when his elder brother died. Prince Mondolfo 
at that time spent four months at Naples, endeavor- 
ing to bring to a conclusion a treaty of marriage he 
had entered into between his heir and the daughter 
of a noble Neapolitan house, when this death over- 
threw his hopes, and he retired in grief and mourn- 
ing to his castle. A few weeks of sorrow and rea- 
son restored him to himself. He had loved even 
this favored eldest son more as the heir of his name 
and fortune than as his child ; and the web destroyed 
that he had woven for him, he quickly began another. 

Ludovico was summoned to his father’s presence. 
Old habit yet rendered such a summons momentous ; 
but the youth, with a proud smile, threw off these 
boyish cares, and stood with a gentle dignity before 
his altered parent. 

“Ludovico,” said the prince, “four years ago 
you refused to take a priest’s vows, and then you ex- 
cited my utmost resentment; now I thank you for 
that resistance.” 

A slight feeling of suspicion crossed Ludovico’s 
mind that his father was about to cajole him for some 
evil purpose. Two years before he would have acted 
on such a thought, but the habit of happiness made 
him unsuspicious. He bent his head gently. 

“ Ludovico,” continued his father, while pride 
and a wish to conciliate disturbed his mind and even 
his countenance, “ my son, I have used you hardly ; 
but that time is now past.” 

Ludovico gently replied : 

“My father, I did not deserve your ill-treat- 
ment ; I hope I shall merit your kindness when I 
know—” 

‘* Yes, yes,” interrupted Fernando, uneasily, “ you 
do not understand—you desire to know why—in 
short, you, Ludovico, are now all my hope—Olympio 
is dead—the house of Mondolfo has no support but 
you—” 

“ Pardon me,” replied the youth. “ Mondolfo is 
in no danger; you, my lord, are fully able to support 
and even to augment its present dignity.” 

“You do not understand. Mondolfo has no sup- 
port but you. I am old, I feel my age, and these 
gray hairs announce it to me too glaringly. There 
is no collateral branch, and my hopes must rest in 
your children—” 

“My children, my lord !” replied Ludovico. 
have only one ; and if the poor little boy—” 

“‘ What folly is this ?” cried Fernando, impatient- 
ly. “I speak of your marriage, and not—” 

“ My lord, my wife is ever ready to pay her dute- 
ous respects to you—” 

“ Your wife, Ludovico ! 
thought. How? who?” 
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But you speak without 





“ The violet-girl, my lord.” 

A tempest had crossed the countenance of Fer- 
nando, That his son, unknown to him, should have 
made an unworthy alliance, convulsed every fibre of 
his frame, and the lowering of his brows and his im- 
patient gesture told the intolerable anguish of such a 
thought. The last words of Ludovico restored him. 
It was not his wife that he thus named—he felt as- 
sured that it was not. He smiled somewhat gloomi- 
ly, still it was a smile of satisfaction. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I understand ; but you task 
my patience—you should not trifle with such a sub- 
ject or with me. I talk of your marriage. Now 
that Olympio is dead, and you are, in his place, heir 
of Mondolfo, you may, in his stead, conclude the 
advantageous, nay, even princely, alliance I was 
forming for him.” 

Ludovico replied with earnestness : 

“You are pleased to misunderstand me. I am 
already married. Two years ago, while I was still 
the despised, insulted Ludovico, I formed this con- 
nection, and it will be my pride to show the world 
how, in all but birth, my peasant-wife is able to ful- 
fill the duties of her distinguished situation.” 

Fernando was accustomed to command himself. 
He felt as if stabbed by a poniard ; but he paused 
till calm and voice returned, and then he said : 

“ You have a child?” 

“ An heir, my lord,” replied Ludovico, smiling— 
for his father’s mildness deceived him—‘‘a lovely, 
healthy boy.” 


“ They live near here?” 
“TI can bring them to Mondolfo in an hour’s 


space. Their cottage is in the forest, about a 
quarter of a mile east of the convent of Santa 
Chiara.” 

“Enough, Ludovico; you have communicated 
strange tidings, and I must consider of them. I will 
see you again this evening.” 

Ludovico bowed and disappeared. He hastened 
to his cottage, and related all that he remembered or 
understood of this scene, and bade Viola prepare to 
come to the castle at an instant’s notice. Viola 
trembled: it struck her that all was not so fair as 
Ludovico represented ; but she hid her fears, and 
even smiled as her husband with a kiss hailed his 
boy as heir of Mondolfo. 

Fernando had commanded both look and voice 
while his son was within hearing. He had gone to. 
the window of his chamber, and stood steadily gaz- 
ing on the drawbridge until Ludovico crossed it and 
disappeared, Then, unrestrained, he strode up and 
down the apartment, while the roof rang with his: 
impetuous tread. He uttered cries and curses, and 
struck his head with his clinched fist. It was long 
ere he could think—he felt only, and feeling was tor- 
ture. The tempest at length subsided, and he threw 
himself in his chair. His contracted brows and fre- 
quently-convulsed lips showed how entirely he was 
absorbed in consideration. All at first was one 
frightful whirl; by degrees, the motion was ap- 
peased ; his thoughts flowed with greater calmness ; 
they subsided into one channel whose course he 
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warily traced until he thought that he saw the re- 
sult. 

Hours passed during this contemplation. When | 
he arose from his chair, as one who had slept and 
dreamed uneasily, his brows became by degrees 
smooth ; he stretched out his arm, and, spreading his 
hand, cried : 

“So it is! and I have vanquished him 

Evening came, and Ludovico was announced. 
Fernando feared his son. He had ever dreaded his 
determined and fearless mode of action. He dread- 
ed to encounter the boy’s passions with his own, and 
felt in the clash that his was not the master-passion. 
So, subduing all of hate, revenge, and wrath, he re- 
caged him with a smile. Ludovico smiled also; 
yet there was no similarity in their look: one was a 
smile of frankness, joy, and affection—the other 
the veiled grimace of smothered malice, Fernando 
said : 

** My son, you have entered lightly into a mar- 
riage as if it were a child’s game, but, where prin- 
cipalities and noble blood are at stake, the loss or 
gain is too momentous to be trifled with. Silence, 
Ludovico! Listen to me, I entreat. You have 
made a strange marriage with a peasant, which, 
though I may acknowledge, I cannot approve, which 
must be displeasing to your sovereign, and derog- 
atory to all who claim alliance with the house of 
Mondolfo,” 

Cold dew stood on the forehead of Fernando as 
he spoke ; he paused, recovered his self-command, 
and continued : 

“* It will be difficult to reconcile these discordant 
interests, and a moment of rashness might cause us 
to lose our station, fortune, everything! Your in- 
terests are in my hands. I will be careful of them. 

I trust, before the expiration of a very few months, 
the future Princess Mondolfo will be received at the 
court of Naples with due honor and respect. But 
you must leave it to me. You must not move in this 
affair. You must promise that you will not, until I 
permit, mention your marriage to any one, or ac- 
knowledge it if you are taxed with it.” 

Ludovico, after a moment’s hesitation, replied : 

**T promise that, for the space of six months, I 
will not mention my marriage to any one. I will not 
be guilty of falsehood, but for that time I will not 
affirm it or bring it forward in any manner so as 
to annoy you.” : 

Fernando again paused; but prudence con- 
quered, and he said no more. He entered on other 
topics with his son ; they supped together, and the 
mind of Ludovico, now attuned to affection, re- 
ceived all the marks of his father’s awakening love 
with gratitude and joy. His father thought that 
he held him in his toils, and was ready to sweeten 
the bitterness of his intended draught by previous 
kindness, 

A week passed thus in calm. Ludovico and Vi- 
ola were perfectly happy. Ludovico only wished to 
withdraw his wife from obscurity from that sensa- 





object. Viola shrank from such an exhibition ; she 
loved her humble cottage—humble still, though 
adorned with all that taste and love could bestow on 
it. The trees bent over its low roof and shaded 
its windows, which were filled with flowering shrubs ; 
its floor shone with marble, and vases of antique 
shape and exquisite beauty stood in the niches of the 
room. Every part was consecrated by the memory 
of their first meeting and their loves—the walk of 
snow and violets ; the forest of ilex with its under- 
wood of myrtle and its population of fire-flies ; the 
birds; the wild and shy animals that sometimes 
came in sight, and, seen, retreated ; the changes of 
the seasons, of the hues of Nature influenced by 
them ; the alterations of the sky ; the walk of the 
moon, and the moving of the stars—all were dear, 


| known, and commented on by this pair, who saw the 


love their own hearts felt reflected in the whole scene 
around, and in their child, their noisy but speechless 
companion, whose smiles won hopes, and whose 
bright form seemed as if sent from heaven to reward 
their constant affection. 

A week passed, and Fernando and Ludovico 
were riding together, when the prince said : 

“ To-morrow, early, my son, you must go to Na- 
ples. It is time that you should show yourself there | 
as my heir, and the best representative of a princely 
house. The sooner you do this the quicker will 
arrive the period for which, no doubt, you long, 
when the unknown Princess Mondolfo will be ac- 
knowledged by all. I cannot accompany you. In 
fact, circumstances which you may guess make me 
desire that you should appear at first without me. 
You will be distinguished by your sovereign, courted 
by all, and you will remember your promise as the 
best means of accomplishing your object. In a very 
few days I will join you.” 

Ludovico readily assented to this arrangement, 
and went the same evening to take leave of Viola. 
She was seated beneath the laurel-tree where first 
they had made their mutual vows ; her child was in 
her arms, gazing with wonder and laughter on the 
light of the flies. Two years had passed. It was 
summer again, and as the beams from their eyes met 
and mingled they each drank in the joyous certainty 
that they were still as dear to one another as when 
he, weeping from intense emotion, sat under that 
tree. He told her of his visit to Naples which his 
father had settled for him, and a cloud passed over 
her countenance, but she dismissed it. She would 
not fear; yet again and again a thrilling sense of 
coming evil made her heart beat, and each time was 
resisted with greater difficulty. As night came on, 
she carried the sleeping child into the cottage, and 
placed him on his bed, and then walked up and down 
the pathway of the forest with Ludovico until the 
moment of his departure should arrive, for the heat 
of the weather rendered it necessary that he should 
travel by night. Again the fear of danger crossed 
her, and again she with a smile shook off the 
thought ; but, when he turned to give her his part- 





tion of honest pride which makes us desire to de- 
clare to the whole world the excellence of a beloved 


ing embrace, it returned with full force on her. 
|; Weeping bitterly, she clung to him, and entreated 
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him not to go. Startled by her earnestness, he ea- 
gerly sought an explanation, but the only expla- 
nation she could give excited a gentle smile as 
he caressed her and bade her be calm; and then, 
pointing to the crescent moon that gleamed through 
the trees and checkered the ground with their mov- 
ing shades, he told her he would be with her ere its 
full, and with one more embrace left her weeping. 
And thus it is a strange prophecy often creeps about, 
and the spirit of Cassandra inhabits many a hapless 
human heart, and utters from many lips unheeded 
forebodings of evils that are to be: the hearers heed 
them not—the speaker hardly gives them credit—the 
evil comes which, if it could have been avoided, no 
Cassandra could have foretold, for if that spirit were 
not a sure harbinger so would it not exist; nor 
would these half revealings have place if the to come 
did not fulfill and make out the sketch. 

Viola beheld him depart with hopeless sorrow, 
and then turned to console herself beside the couch 
of her child. Yet, gazing on him, her fears came 
thicker; and in a transport of terror she rushed from 
the cottage, ran along the pathway, calling on Lu- 
dovico’s name, and sometimes listening if she might 
hear the tread of his horse, and then again shriek- 
ing aloud for him to return. But he was far out of 
hearing, and she returned again to her cot, and, lying 
down beside her child, clasping his little hand in 
hers, at length slept peacefully. 

Her sleep was light and short. She arose before 
the sun, and hardly had he begun to cast long shadows 


on the ground when, attiring herself in her veil, she 
was about to go with the infant to the neighboring 
chapel of Santa Chiara, when she heard the tram- 
pling of horses come up the pathway ; her heart beat 
quick, and still quicker when she saw a stranger en- 


ter the cottage. His form was commanding, and 
age, which had grizzled his hair, had not tempered 
the fire of his eye nor marred the majesty of his 
carriage ; but every lineament was impressed by 
pride and even cruelty. Self-will and scorn were 
even more apparent. He was somewhat like what 
Ludovico had been, and so like what he then was 
that Viola did not doubt that his father stood before 
her. She tried to collect her courage, but the sur- 
prise, his haughty mien, and, above all, the sound of 
many horses, and the voices of men who had re- 
mained outside the cottage, so disturbed and dis- 
tracted her that her heart for a moment failed her, 
and she leaned trembling and ashy white against the 
wall, straining her child to her heart with convulsive 
energy. Fernando spoke: 

“You are Viola Arnaldi, and you call yourself, I 
believe, the wife of Ludovico Mondolfo?” 

“T am so”—her lips formed themselves to these 
words, but the sound died away. 

Fernando continued : 

“I am Prince Mondolfo, father of the rash boy 
who has entered into this illegal and foolish contract. 
When I heard of it my plan was easily formed, and 
I am now about to put it into execution. I could 
easily have done so without coming to you, without 





but benevolence has prompted me to the line of 
conduct I adopt, and I hope that I shall not repent 
it.” 

Fernando paused ; Viola had heard little of what 
he had said. She was employed in collecting her 
scattered spirits, in bidding her heart be still, and 
arming herself with the pride and courage of inno- 
cence and helplessness. Every word he spoke was 
thus of use to her, as it gave her time to re-collect 
herself. She only bowed her head as he paused, and 
he continued ; 

“While Ludovico was a younger son, and did 
not seek to obtrude his misalliance into notice, I was 
content that he should enjoy what he termed happi- 
ness unmolested ; but circumstances have changed. 
He has become the heir of Mondolfo, and must sup- 
port that family and title by a suitable marriage. 
Your dream has passed. I mean you noill. You 
will be conducted hence with your child, placed on 
board a vessel, and taken toa town in Spain. You 
will receive a yearly stipend, and, as long as you 
seek no communication with Ludovico, or endeavor 
to leave the asylum provided for you, you are safe ; 
but the slightest movement, the merest yearning for 
a station you may never fill, shall draw upon you and 
that boy the vengeance of one whose menaces are 
but the uplifted arm—the blow quickly follows !” 

The excess of danger that threatened the un- 
protected Viola gave her courage. She replied: 

‘**T am alone and feeble, you are strong, and have 
ruffians waiting on you to execute such crimes as 
your imagination suggests, I care not for Mondolfo, 
nor the title, nor the possession, but I will never, oh ! 
never, never! renounce my Ludovico — never do 
aught to derogate from our plighted faith. Torn 
from him, I will seek him, though it be barefoot 
and a-hungered, through the wide world. He is 
mine by that love he has been pleased to conceive 
for me ; I am his by the sentiment of devotion and 
eternal attachment that now animates my voice. 
Tear us asunder, yet we shall meet again, and, un- 
less you put the grave between us, you cannot sep- 
arate us.” 

Fernando smiled in scorn, 

“ And that boy,” he said, pointing to the infant, 
“ will you lead him, innocent lamb, a sacrifice to the 
altar of your love, and plant the knife yourself in the 
victim’s heart ?” 

Again the lips of Viola became pale as she clasped 
her boy and exclaimed, in almost inarticulate accents : 

“ There is a God in heaven !” 

Fernando left the cottage, and’ it was soon filled 
by men, one of whom threw a cloak over Viola and 
her boy, and, dragging them from the cottage, placed 
them in a kind of litter, and the cavalcade proceed- 
ed silently. Viola had uttered one shriek when she 
beheld her enemies, but, knowing their power and her 
own impotence, she stifled all further cries.’ When 
in the litter she strove in vain to disengage herself 
from the cloak that enveloped her, and then tried to 
hush her child, who, frightened at his strange situa- 
tion, uttered piercing cries. At length he slept ; and 


enduring the scene which, I suppose, I shall endure ; | Viola, darkling and fearful, with nothing to sustain 
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her spirits or hopes, felt her courage vanish. She 
wept long with despair and misery. She thought of 
Ludovico and what his grief would be, and her tears 
were redoubled. There was no hope, for her enemy 
was relentless, her child torn from her, a cloister her 
prison. Such were the images constantly before her. 
They subdued her courage, and filled her with terror 
and dismay. 

The cavalcade entered the town of Salerno, and 
the roar of the sea announced to poor Viola that 
they were on its shores, 

**O bitter waves!” she cried, “ my tears are as 
bitter as ye, and they will soon mingle !” 

Her conductors now entered a building. It was 
a watch-tower at some distance from the town, on the 
sea-beach. They lifted Viola from the litter and led 
her to one of the dreary apartments of thétower. The 
window, which was not far from the ground, was 
grated with iron ; it bore the appearance of a guard- 
room. The chief of her conductors addressed her, 
courteously asked her to excuse the rough lodging ; 
the wind was contrary, he said, but change was ex- 
pected, and the next day he hoped they would be 
able to embark. He pointed to the destined vessel 
in the offing. Viola, excited to hope by his mildness, 
began to entreat his compassion, but he immediately 
left her. Soon after another man brought in food, 
with a flask of wine and a jug of water. He also 
retired ; her massive door was locked, the sound of 
retreating footsteps died away. 

Viola did not despair ; she felt, however, that it 
would need all her courage to extricate herself from 
her prison. She ate a part of the food which had 
been provided, drank some water, and then, a little 
refreshed, she spread the cloak her conductors had 
left on the floor, placed her child on it to play, and 
then stationed herself at the window to see if any one 
might pass whom she might address, and, if he were 
not able to assist her in any other way, he might at 
least bear a message to Ludovico, that her fate might 
not be veiled in the fearful mystery that threatened 
it; but probably the way past her window was 
guarded, for no one drew near. As she looked, how- 
ever, and once advanced her head to gaze more ear- 
nestly, it struck her that her person would pass be- 
tween the iron grates of her window, which was not 
high from the ground. The cloak, fastened to one 
of the stanchions, promised a safe descent. She 
did not dare make the essay ; nay, she was so fearful 
that she might be watched, and that, if she were 
seen near the window, her jailers might be struck 
with the same idea, that she retreated to the farther 
end of the room, and sat looking at the bars with 
fluctuating hope and fear, that now dyed her cheeks 
with crimson, and again mace them pale as when 
Ludovico had first seen her. 

Her boy passed his time in alternate play and 
sleep. The ocean still roared, and the dark clouds 
brought up by the sirocco blackened the sky and 
hastened the coming evening. Hour after hour 
passed ; she heard no clock; there was no sun to 
mark the time, but by degrees the room grew dark, 
and at last the Ave Maria tolled, heard by fits be- 


‘she gathered courage. 





tween the howling of the winds and the dashing of 
the waves. She knelt, and put up a fervent prayer 
to the Madonna, protector of innocence—prayer for 
herself and her boy—no less innocent than the Moth- 
er and Divine Child, to whom she made her orisons. 
Still she paused. Drawing near to the window, she 
listened for the sound of any human being: that 
sound, faint and intermittent, died away, and with 
darkness came rain that poured in torrents, accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning that drove every 
creature to shelter. Viola shuddered. Could she 
expose her child during such a night? Yet again 
It only made her meditate 
on some plan by which she might get the cloak as a 
shelter for her boy after it had served for their de- 
scent. She tried the bars, and found that, with some 
difficulty, she could pass, and, gazing downward from 
the outside, a flash of lightning revealed the ground 
not far below. Again she commended herself to di- 
vine protection ; again she called upon and blessed 
her Ludovico ; and then, not fearless but determined, 
she began her operations. She fastened the cloak 
by means of her long veil, which, hanging to the 
ground, was tied by a slip-knot, and gave way when 
pulled. She took her child in her arms, and, having 
got without the bars, bound him with the sash to her 
waist, and then, without accident, she reaghed the 
ground. Having then secured the cloak, and en- 
veloped herself and her child in its dark and ample 
folds, she paused breathlessly to listen. Nature was 
awake with its loudest voice—the sea roared—and 
the incessant flashes of lightning that discovered the 
solitude around her were followed by such deafening 
peals as almost made her fear. She crossed the field, 
and kept the sight of the white sea-foam to her right 
hand, knowing that she thus proceeded ir an oppo- 
site direction from Mondolfo. She walked as fast 
as her burden permitted her, keeping the beaten 
road, for the darkness made her fear to deviate. The 
rain ceased, and she walked on, until, her limbs 
failing under her, she was fain to rest, and refresh 
herself with the bread she had brought with her from 
the prison. Action and success had inspired her with 
unusual energy. She would not fear—she believed 
herself free and secure. She wept, but it was with 
the overflowing emotion that found no other expres- 
sion. She doubted not that she should rejoin Ludo- 
vico. Seated thus in the dark night—having for 
hours been the sport of the elements, which now for 
an instant paused in their fury—seated on a stone 
by the road-side—a wide, dreary, unknown country 
about her—her helpless child in her arms—herself 
having just finished eating the only food she pos- 
sessed—she felt triumph, and joy, and love, descend 
into her heart, prophetic of future reunion with her 
beloved. 

It was summer, and the air consequently warm. 
Her cloak had protected her from the wet, so her 
limbs were free and unnumbed. At the first ray of 
dawn she arose, and at the nearest pathway she 
struck out of the road, and took her course nearer 
the bordering Apennines. From Salerno as far south 
as the eye could reach, a low plain stretched itself 
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along the sea-side, and the hills at about the distance 
of ten miles bound it in. These mountains are high 
and singularly beautiful in their shape ; their crags 
point to heaven, and streams flow down their sides 
and water the plain below. After several hours’ 
walking, Viola reached a pine-forest, which descended 
from the heights and stretched itself in the plain. 
She sought its friendly shelter with joy, and, pene- 
trating its depths until she saw trees only on all sides 
of her, she again reposed. The sirocco had been 
dissipated by the thunder-storm, and the sun, van- 
quishing the clouds that at first veiled its splendor, 
glowed forth in the clear majesty of noon. South- 
ern born, Viola did not fear the heat. She collected 
pine-nuts, she contrived to make a fire, and ate them 
with appetite ; and then, seeking a covert, she lay 
down and slept, her boy in her arms, thanking 
Heaven and the Virgin for her escape. When she 
awoke, the triumph of her heart somewhat died 
away. She felt the solitude, she felt her helpless- 
ness, she feared pursuers, yet she dashed away the 
tears, and then reflecting that she was too near Sa- 
lerno—the sun being now at the sea’s verge—she 
arose and pursued her way through the intricacies 
of the wood. She got to the edge of it so far as to 
be able to dinect her steps by the neighboring sea. 
Torrents intercepted her path, and one rapid river 
threatened to impede it altogether ; but, going some- 
what lower down, she found a bridge ; and then, ap- 
proaching still nearer to the sea, she passed through 
a wide and desolate kind of pasture-country, which 
seemed to afford neither shelter nor sustenance to any 
human being. Night closed in, and she was fearful 
to pursue her way, but, seeing some buildings dimly 
in the distance, she directed her steps thither, hoping 
to discover a hamlet where she might get shelter and 
such assistance as would enable her to retrace her 
steps, and reach Naples without being discovered by 
her powerful enemy. She kept these high buildings 
before her, which appeared like vast cathedrals, but 
that they were untopped by any dome or spire ; and 
she wondered much what they could be, when sud- 
denly they disappeared. She would have thought 
some rising ground had intercepted them, but all be- 
fore her was plain. She paused, and at length re- 
solved to wait for dawn. All day she had seen no 
human being ; twice or thrice she had heard the bark 
of a dog, and once the whistle of a shepherd, but 
she saw no one. Desolation was around her ; this, 
indeed, had lulled her into security at first. Where 
no men were, there was no danger for her. But at 
length the strange solitude became painful —she 
longed to see a cottage, or to find some peasant, 
however uncouth, who might answer her inquiries 
and provide for her wants. She had viewed with 
surprise the buildings which had been as beacons to 
her. She did not wish to enter a large town, and 
she wondered how one could exist in such a desert ; 
but she had left the wood far behind her, and re- 
quired food. Night passed—balmy and sweet night 
—the breezes fanned her, the glowing atmosphere 
encompassed her, the fire-flies flitted round her, bats 
wheeled about in the air, and the heavy-winged owl 


hooped anigh, while the beetle’s constant hum filled 
the air. She lay on the ground, her babe pillowed 
on her arm, looking upon the starry heavens. Many 
thoughts crowded upon her: the thought of Ludo- 
vico, of her reunion with him, of joy after sorrow ; 
and she forgot that she was alone, half famished, en- 
compassed by enemies in a desert plain of Calabria 
—she slept. 

She awoke not until the sun had risen high—it 
had risen above the temples of Pzstum, and the 
columns threw short shadows on the ground. They 
were near her, unseen during night, and were now 
revealed as the edifices that had attracted her the 
evening before. They stood on a rugged plain, de- 
spoiled of all roof, their columns and cornices en- 
compassing a space of high and weed-grown grass ; 
the deep-blue sky canopied them and filled them 
with light and cheerfulness, Viola looked on them 
with wonder and reverence ; they were temples to 
some god who still seemed to deify them with his 
presence ; he clothed them still with beauty, and 
what was called their ruin might, in its picturesque 
wildness and sublime loneliness, be more adapted 
to his nature than when, roofed and gilded, they 
stood in pristine strength; and the silent worship 
of air and happy animals might be more suited to 
him than the concourse of the busy and heartless. 
The most benevolent of spirit-gods seemed to in- 
habit that desert, weed-grown area; the spirit of 
beauty flitted between those columns embrowned by 
time, painted with strange color, and raised a gen- 
ial atmosphere on the deserted altar. Awe and de- 
votion filled the heart of the lonely Viola ; she raised 
her eyes and heart to heaven in thanksgivmg and 
prayer—not that her lips formed words, or her 
thoughts suggested connected sentences, but the 
feeling of worship and gratitude animated her ; and, 
as the sunlight streamed through the succession of 
columns, so did joy, dove-shaped, fall on and illumine 
her soul. 

With such devotion as seldom before she had 
visited a saint-dedicated church, she ascended the 
broken and rude steps of the larger temple, and en- 
tered the plot that it inclosed. An inner circuit of 
smaller columns formed a smaller area, which she 
entered, and, sitting on a huge fragment of the 
broken cornice that had fallen to the ground, she 
silently waited as if for some oracle to visit her 
sense and guide her. 

Thus sitting, she heard the near bark of a dog, 
followed by the bleating of sheep, and she saw a lit- 
tle flock spread itself in the field adjoining the far- 
ther temple. They were shepherded by a girl 
clothed in rags, but the season required little cover- 
ing ; and these poor people, moneyless, possessing 
only what their soil gives them, are in the articles 
of clothing poor even to nakedness. In inclement 
weather they wrap rudely-formed clothes of un- 
dressed sheepskin around them—during the heats of 
summer they do little more than throw aside these 
useless garments. The shepherd-girl was probably 
about fifteen years of age ; a large black straw hat 
| shaded her head from the intense rays of the sun; 
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her feet and legs were bare; and her petticoat, 
tucked up, Diana-like, above one knee, gave a pict- 
uresque appearance to her rags, which, bound at her 
waist by a girdle, bore some resemblance to the 
costume of a Greek maiden. Rags have a costume 
of their own, as fine in their way, in their contrast 
of rich colors and the uncouth boldness of their 
drapery, as kingly robes. Viola approached the 
shepherdess and quietly entered into conversation 
with her: without making any appeal to her char- 
ity or feelings, she asked the name of the place 
where she was, and her boy, awake and joyous, soon 
attracted attention. The shepherd-girl was pretty, 
and, above all, good-natured ; she caressed the child, 
seemed delighted to have found a companion for her 
solitude, and, when Viola said that she was hungry, 
unloaded her scrip of roasted pine-nuts, boiled chest- 
nuts, and coarse bread. Viola ate with joy and 
gratitude. They remained together all day; the 
sun went down, the glowing light of its setting 
faded, and the shepherdess would have taken Viola 
home with her. But she dreaded ahuman dwelling, 
still fearing that, wherever there appeared a possibil- 
ity of shelter, there her pursuers would seek her. 
She gave a few small silver-pieces, part of what she 
had about her when seized, to her new friend, and, 
bidding her bring sufficient food for the next day, 
entreated her not to mention her adventure to any 
one. The girl promised, and, with the assistance of 
her dog, drove the flock toward their fold. Viola 
passed the night within the area of the larger tem- 
ple. 

Not doubting the success of his plan, on the 
very evening that followed its execution, Prince 
Mondolfo had gone to Naples. He found his son 
at the Mondolfo Palace. Despising the state of a 
court, and careless of the gayeties around him, Lu- 
dovico longed to return to the cottage of Viola. So, 
after the expiration of two days, he told his father 
that he should ride over to Mondolfo, and return the 
following morning. Fernando did not oppose him, 
but, two hours after his departure, followed him, and 
arrived at the castle just after Ludovico, leaving his 
attendants there, quitted it to proceed alone to his 
cottage. The first person Prince Mondolfo saw was 
the chief of the company who had had the charge 
of Viola. His story was soon told: the unfavorable 
wind, the imprisonment in a room barricaded with 
the utmost strength, her incomprehensible escape, 
and the vain efforts that had subsequently been made 
to find her. Fernando listened as if in a dream: 
convinced of the truth, he saw no clew to guide him 
—no hope of recovering possession of his prisoner. 
He foamed with rage, then endeavored to suppress 
as useless his towering passion. He overwhelmed 
the bearer of the news with execrations ; sent out 
parties of men in pursuit in all directions, promising 
every reward, and urging the utmost secrecy, and 
then, left alone, paced his chamber in fury and dis- 
may. His solitude was of no long duration. Ludo- 
vico burst into his room, his countenance lighted up 
with rage. 

“ Murderer!” he cried, “ where is my Viola?” 





Fernando remained speechless. 

“ Answer!” said Ludovico, “Speak with those 
lips that pronounced her death-sentence—or raise 
against me that hand from which her blood is scarce- 
ly washed.— Oh, my Viola! thou and my angel- 
child, descend with all thy sweetness into my heart, 
that this hand write not parricide on my brow !” 

Fernando attempted to speak. 

“No!” shrieked the miserable Ludovico; “I 
will not listen to her murderer. Yet—is she dead? 
I kneel—I call you father—I appeal to that savage 
heart—I take in peace that hand that often struck 
me, and now has dealt the death-blow—oh, tell me, 
does she yet live?” 

Fernando seized on this interval of calm to relate 
his story. He told the simple truth ; but could such 
a tale gain belief? It awakened the wildest rage in 
poor Ludovico’s heart. He doubted not that Viola 
had been murdered ; and, after every expression of 
despair and hatred, he bade his father seek his heir 
among the clods of the earth, for that such he should 
soon become, and rushed from his presence. 

He wandered to the cottage, he searched the 
country round, he heard the tale of those who had 
witnessed any part of the carrying off of his Viola. 
He went to Salerno. He heard the tale there told 
with the most determined incredulity. It was the 
tale, he doubted not, that his father forged to:free 
himself from accusation, and to throw an kmpenetra- 
ble veil over the destruction of Viola. His quick 
imagination made out for itself the scene of her 
death. The very house in which she had been con- 
fined had at the extremity of it a tower jutting out 
over the sea; a river flowed at its base, making its 
confluence with the ocean deep and dark. He was 
convinced that the fatal scene had been acted there. 
He mounted the tower: the higher room was win- 
dowless, the iron grates of the windows had for some 
cause been recently taken out. He was persuaded 
that Viola and her child had been thrown from that 
window into the deep and gurgling waters below. 

He resolved to die! In those days of simple 
Catholic faith, suicide was contemplated with horror. 
But there were other means almost as sure. He 
would go a pilgrim to the Holy Land, and fight and 
die beneath the walls of Jerusalem. Rash and en- 
ergetic, his purpose was no sooner formed than he 
hastened to put it in execution. He procured a pil- 
grim’s weeds at Salerno, and at midnight, advising 
none of his intentions, he left that city, and proceeded 
southward. Alternate rage and grief swelled his 
heart. Rage at length died away. She whose mur- 
derer he execrated was an angel in heaven, looking 
down on him, and he in the Holy Land would win 
his right to join her. Tender grief dimmed his eyes. 
The world’s great theatre closed before him—of all 
its trappings his pilgrim’s cloak was alone gorgeous, 
his pilgrim’s staff the only sceptre—they were the 
symbols and signs of the power he possessed beyond 
the earth, and the pledges of his union with Viola. 
He bent his steps toward Brundusium. He walked 
on fast, as if he grudged all space and time that 
lay between him and his goal. Dawn awakened the 
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earth, and he proceeded on his way. The sun of 
noon darted its ray upon him, but his march was un- 
interrupted. He entered a pine-wood, and, follow- 
ing the track of flocks, he heard the murmurs of a 
fountain. Oppressed with thirst, he hastened tow- 
ard it. The water welled up from the ground and 
filled a natural basin; flowers grew on its banks and 
looked on the waters unreflected, for the stream 
paused not, but whirled round and round, spending 
its superabundance in a small rivulet that, dancing 
over stones and glancing in the sun, went on its way 
to its eternity—the sea. The trees had retreated 
from the fountain, and formed a circle about it ; the 
grass was green and fresh, starred with summer 
flowers. At one extremity was a silent pool that 
formed a strange contrast with the fountain that, 
ever in motion, showed no shape, and reflected only 
the color of the objects around it. The pool reflect- 
ed the scene with greater distinctness and beauty 
than its reil existence. The trees stood distinct, the 
ambient air between, all grouped and pictured by 
the hand of a divine artist. Ludovico drank from 
the fount, and then approached the pool. He looked 
with half wonder on the scene depicted there. A 
bird now flitted across in the air, and its form, feath- 
ers, and motion, were shown in the waters. An ass 
emerged from among the trees, where in vain it 
sought herbage, and came to graze near these waters ; 
Ludovico saw it depicted therein, and then looked 
on the living animal, almost appearing less real, less 
living, than its semblance in the stream. Under the 
trees from which the ass had come lay some one on 
the ground, enveloped in a mantle, sleeping. Ludo- 
vico looked carelessly—he hardly at first knew why 





his curiosity was roused; then an eager thought, 
which he deemed madness, yet resolved to gratify, 
carried him forward. Rapidly he approached the 
sleeper, knelt down, and drew aside the cloak, and 
saw Viola, her child within her arms, the warm 
breath issuing from her parted lips, her love-beam- 
ing eyes hardly veiled by the transparent lids, which 
soon were lifted up. 

Ludovico and Viola, each too happy to feel the 
earth they trod, returned to their cottage—their cot- 
tage dearer than any palace—yet only half believing 
the excess of their own joy. By turns they wept, 
and gazed on each other and their child, holding 
each other’s hands as if grasping reality and fearful 
it would vanish. 

Prince Mondolfo heard of their arrival. He had 
long suffered keenly from the fear of losing his son. 
The dread of finding himself childless, heirless, had 
tamed him. He feared the world’s censure, his sov- 
ereign’s displeasure—perhaps worse accusation and 
punishment. He yielded to fate. Not daring to ap- 
pear before his intended victim, he sent his confessor 
to mediate for their forgiveness, and to entreat them 
to take up their abode at Mondolfo. At first, little 
credit was given to these offers. They loved their 
cottage, and had small inclination to risk happiness, 
liberty, and life, for worthless luxury. The prince, 
by patience and perseverance, at length convinced 
them. Time softened painful recollections; they 
paid him the duty of children, and cherished and 
honored him in his old age ; while he caressed his 
lovely grandchild, he did not repine that the vio- 
let-girl should be the mother of the heir of Mon- 
dolfo. 
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EINRICH HEINE was one of the wittiest of 
men, and the most un-German of Germans, 

It is remarkable, considering the influence and un- 
questioned force of his writings, how little is known 
in this country either of them or of him. His name 
and certain sharp sayings of his are familiar enough ; 
but what manner of mortal he was, and what the 
nature of his work, very few are informed. Nor is 
England much better acquainted with him. The 
scholars there read him; many dislike him; most 
condemn him. The bulk of its educated people, 
however, if not ignorant of, are malevolent to him 
from his warm disapproval of their manners and in- 
stitutions. Carlyle, who has done so much to inter- 
pret the German mind to the English-speaking race, 
has omitted Heine from his literary consecration ; is 
dumb in print respecting him ; and Heine, therefore, 
is accounted little by the worshipers of the rude icon- 
oclast. Heine also is a breaker of idols; but, as 
the idols he breaks are not the idols Carlyle breaks, 
there is no synrpathy between them. We must have 
the same enmities to be united in spirit. In order 





to love another we must have hatreds in common, 
It may be that the critic did not regard the poet as 
representatively German—and he was not, by any 
means—or, as is more probable, he did not rightly 
measure his intellect and its plastic power. The 
critic glorified Tieck, Novalis, Richter, and others 
of the romantic school. The poet detested the ro- 
mantic school ; satirized it ruthlessly ; ridiculed it to 
death. 

Heine’s position was singular, and his character 
eccentric to the last degree. He was a German, and 
he despised the Germans, though he honored Ger- 
many. Without a drop of French blood, he loved 
France and the French. He admired English lit- 
erature, and abhorred the English. He was born a 
Jew, and abandoned the Jewish faith, He turned 
Christian, and wholly rejected Christianity. He 
scoffed at sentiment, and beauty melted him to tears. 
He sneered at generosity, and opened his heart and 
purse to all who needed sympathy or aid. He de- 
lighted in the world, and waged incessant battle 
with it. He abused women, and was chivalrously 
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tender to his wife and mother. He had a sting for | 
every virtue, and compassion for every suffering. A 
thorough skeptic as to faith, he was a religionist in 

art. Irritable and morbidly sensitive through life, 

he bore years of absolute helplessness and supreme 

pain with heroic fortitude. He so defied and derided 

death that it seemed afraid to take him. When 

saints might have murmured and moaned, this brill- 

iant sinner was cheerful and jocose, and fairly con- 

quered Fate by omnipotence of will. Entirely with- 

out hope, he had a patience beyond hope, and, scorn- 

ing resignation, he was more than resigned. Believ- 
ing nothing, and expecting nothing, spiritually, he 

supplied the place of belief and expectation with a 
mystical philosophy and a sublime egotism as meas 
ureless as it was imperturbable. 

It is as hard to say what he was as it is easy to 
say what he was not, for he was stuffed with antago- 
nisms, and his numberless kind acts were sarcasms 
on the cynicism he professed. His nature embraced 
the remotest eras: in soul he was an early Hebrew; 
in spirit an ancient Greek ; in mind a republican of 
the nineteenth century. He misunderstood himself, 
and misinterpreted life often; but he saw truths 
which better men could not see, and was one of the 
first to catch the deep undertone of his time. He 
had great vices and great virtues mysteriously blend- 
ed ; he was completely secular, and so intensely hu- 
man that he necessarily ignored the divine. Much 
that he did was intolerable and inexcusable, and yet 
his worst behavior was relieved by exceeding good- 
ness, which he would never have owned. He had 
sovereign faith in the world and the flesh; but he 
surrendered the devil, as he said himself, to the theo- 
logians who invented him, and could never have got 
on without him. Nothing, unless it were beauty, 
was too sacred for his satire ; he loved to drag the 
accepted sanctities in the dust, and, when the public 
was shocked, to shock it anew by showing that they 
were not real jewels, only worthless bits of colored 
glass. 

Heine so completely discarded Germany, though 
France never fully adopted him, that he may be said 
to have been a man without a country, which he did 
not need, since he considered the world as his native 
land, and Paris as its capital and centre. “Give me 
the boulevards and the Champs Elysées,” was one 
of his speeches, “and you may do what you like 
with the rest of civilization.” Patriotism he declared 
to be the weakness of stupidity, and the ass’s ears 
of provincialism. He had a happy faculty for mak- 
ing enemies, and he gave his faculty constant exer- 
cise. 

“Never trust a man who has friends,” is his 
gibe; “he is certain to be a hypocrite, and will 
some time betray you.” 

He was not content to turn individuals into foes ; 
his ambition extended to whole countries and entire 
creeds. He exasperated Germany until it was at a 
white heat of passion. He rendered Great Britain 
hostile by ridiculing the conservatism of its sub- 
jects, and censuring the British Constitution itself ; 
and the person who would do that would, to their 





mind, be capable of selling his own children, or of 
mentioning with irreverence the Tropic of Capri- 
corn. He offended the Jews by his apostasy, and 
outraged the Christians by leaving them, and be- 
coming an infidel. He angered the infidels by an 
apparent moderation of his opinions in accepting a 
peculiar form of theism, indefinite to himself, and 
unintelligible to others. In fact, the persons and 
causes he did not affront and shock were too few and 
too insignificant to be mentioned. If he kept any 
friends, it was not from lack of endeavor on his 
part to get rid of them ; for he was inclined to treat 
them not as if they might some time be his enemies, 
but as if they had already become such. His notion 
of liberty was so extreme that he allowed it to de- 
generate into licentiousness, and his passion for in- 
dependence was so irregular that he permitted no 
sense of gratitude, no claims of affection, to inter- 
fere with it. ‘‘ True independence,” he avers, 
**never looks back; never considers anything but 
what belongs to itself.” 

Quotations from Heine, it may be here remarked, 
are as contradictory as himself. Their great range 
and inconsistency may be illustrated by saying that 
they would excuse and condemn every act, noble 
and ignoble, of his checkered career. They were 
the offspring of impulse, and often merely the exer- 
cise of his understanding to keep himself well in 
practice. 

This strange and gifted character was born in 
Diisseldorf, January 1, 1800 (different dates of his 
birth are given, but this seems to be the correct one), 
which is a significant fact, inasmuch as he so fully 
embodied the spirit of the nineteenth century. He 
came into the world the very Idst year of the past 
age, as if he were specially designed to illustrate the 
varied and opposing forces of the coming century 
by his wayward and wandering genius. The poet 
refers to his birthplace in the “ Reisebilder:” “TI first 
beheld the light on the banks of that beautiful 
stream (the Rhine), on whose emerald hills Folly 
grows, and in autumn is pressed and gathered into 
casks and sent to foreign lands. Yesterday, I assure 
you, I heard a man talk folly, which, in my child- 
hood, lay in a bunch of grapes that I saw growing 
on the sunny slopes of the Johannisberg. Now I 
am again a child, playing with other children on the 
Satosplatz. There was I born. I mention this 
lest, after my death, seven cities—Bockum, Diilken, 
Géttingen, Krahwinkel, Polkinitz, Schilda, and Schaf- 
fenstadt—should contend for the honor of presenting 
me to the world. Ditsseldorf is a town on the Rhine; 
sixteen thousand people live there, and hundreds of 
thousands have died there.” His father was a He- 
brew merchant in ordinary circumstances, and his 
uncle the rich Jewish banker, Salomon Heine, dis- 
tinguished for his philanthropy. His bias toward 
literature was early shown. When he was in his 
eleventh year, he wrote an encomium in verse to Na- 
poleon Bonaparte on the occasion of the emperor’s 
visit to his native city. The visit greatly impressed 
the boy-poet, who was to the last an enthusiastic 
admirer of the wonderful Corsican. He has told us 
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that the emperor rode down the avenue of the Hof- 
garten in his dark-green uniform and world-famous 
cocked - hat, sitting grandly and gracefully on his 
white horse, holding the rein in one hand and caress- 
ing with the other the neck of the noble beast. ‘‘It 
was a handsome, marble-like hand; it gently patted 
the horse’s neck ; but it had firmly bound the hydra- 
headed monster Anarchy, in order to allay the war 
of races. His face was classically beautiful, a coun- 
terpart of the Greek statues. There was a serene, 
assuring smile on his lips, which, as we knew, had 
but to whistle and Prussia would be no more, and to 
whistle again to make the Holy Roman Empire dance 
to his order. On his brow was the shadow of his 
mighty thoughts — the seven-mile-boot thoughts, in 
which his vast spirit strode invisible over the world. 
Any one of those thoughts would have furnished a 
German author with material for the remainder of 
his life.” 

So spoke Heine in his worshiping mood—a rare 
one with him. Such words are worth chronicling ; 
for in nearly all that he has said there is no honey 
without the sting. 

Heinrich was sent to the College of the Jesuits in 
Dusseldorf, and made rapid progress, mastering Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian. His father, thinking he 
had learning enough, sent him at fifteen to Ham- 
burg, where his uncle lived, to be educated for a 
merchant. The youth detested trade in every form, 
and did not hesitate to avow his detestation. His 
kinsman believed that the aversion could be over- 
come, and labored zealously to that end. Heinrich 
read a great deal, wrote verses, drank wine, and 
wooed the girls indiscriminately ; but he resolutely 
closed eyes, ears, and heart, to commerce. After 
three or four years of bootless effort, his uncle pro- 
nounced him a blockhead and vagabond, and, on 
consultation with his parents, decided to send him 
to study law at Bonn, imagining, perhaps, that stu- 
pidity and idleness were proper qualifications. They 
did not prove so, however. The young man had no 
more liking for law than for trade. He cultivated 
literature and dissipation for a number of months, 
and then expressed a preference for Gottingen, where 
the university had been recently founded, He thought 
that he might study there, and there he went, but 
only to abhor the place and most of its professors. 
He led rather a wild life, quarreled with many men, 
made love to many women, and was, finally, rusti- 
cated for dueling. The town and the university 
stuck like a bur to his memory, and, long after, he 
was accustomed to speak of them with bitterness. 
Professor Saalfeld, who wrote violent pamphlets 
against Napoleon, he never forgave or forgot. 

This is one of his revenges: “It is noticeable 
that the three greatest haters of the emperor all had 
wretched ends. Castlereagh cut his own throat ; 
Louis XVIII. rotted on his miserable throne ; Pro- 
fessor Saalfeld is still professor at Géttingen.” 

One of the professors, the renowned August Wil- 
helm Schlegel, he liked very much—they became 
friends notwithstanding the difference of their ages ; 
and his taste for poetry was greatly stimulated by 





Schlegel’s influence and counsel. But one friend 
was not enough to keep him at the centre of pedan- 
try and Philistinism, as he styles it, longer than six 
months. Then he hurried off to Berlin, which of- 
fered him the largest literary resources, and where 
he remained (including considerable journeying and 
certain visits to other cities) a number of years—a 
momentous period for him. He was twenty-one—a 
susceptible and formative period—when he took up 
his abode in the capital of Prussia. The great He- 
gel, having succeeded Fichte at the latter’s death, 
occupied the chair of philosophy at the university— 
now, no doubt, the first of all the universities—and 
Heine became his pupil. He had for associates 
Chamisso, poet and naturalist, author of “ Peter 
Schlehmil ;” Elise von Hohenhausen, translator of 
Byron ; Varnhagen von Ense, the soldier-historian ; 
Rahel Levin, his wife, the brilliant conversationalist ; 
Lamotte-Fouqué, creator of “ Undine ;” Bopp, the 
Orientalist, the virtual founder of comparative phi- 
lology ; Grabbe, the dramatist ; Henrietta Herz, the 
wit and beauty ; and others who, at that time, formed 
the literary centre of the city. 

Such surroundings could not be other than favor- 
able to his mental development, and in less than two 
years he published his first collectiongpf poems— 
‘*Gedichte”"—afterward appearing in his “ Book of 
Songs” as “Youthful Sorrows.” Prominent critics 
spoke highly of them, and Heinrich Stieglitz, then 
at the acme of his brief reputation, predicted the 
author’s future greatness; but they got no general 
recognition, sorely to his disappointment, for he was 
persuaded of his genius, and had been from his fif- 
teenth year. He compared himself with Byron— 
then alive—in respect to the reception of his first pub- 
lished poems, and declared that he would yet write 
his ‘* Childe Harold,” and compel the admiration of 
the world. The Englishman’s works exercised a 
strong influence on the young German, but mainly 
through sympathy. He found in them, as so many 
intense, radical, liberal young men have, his own 
thoughts and feelings forcibly and musically ex- 
pressed. Their temperaments were a good deal 
alike ; naturally, they often struck the same keys, 
and produced the same notes, But there was no im- 
itation on the part of Heine; he was as original as 
Byron ; the muse of both was in their own brain and 
heart. ai 

The burden of the “Gedichte” was somewhat Wer- 
therian. It was the boyish disappointment in love 
for his cousin, Evelina van Geldern ; and the contin- 
ual recurrence of the theme, without monotony, 
shows his skill in numbers. He was then in the ro- 
mantic chrysalis ; he was, in truth, a gifted member 
of the romantic school which, subsequently, he so re- 
viled and wellnigh demolished, both in his own land 
and in France. Disappointment, misunderstanding, 
clashing of the ideal with the actual, and lastly dis- 
ease, drove the romance to a large extent out of his 
mind, but not out of his heart. A boy in love with 
his cousin is the essence of juvenile sentimentalism ; 
and a man in love with his cousin is usually a confes- 
sion of unattainable maturity. Later, Heine would 
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have been one of the first to excoriate such mewling 
passion. He retained the verses, and wisely ; for 
they were excellent in art, however callow as to in- 
spiration. 

Berlin took all the nonsense out of Heine, and 
a good deal more. It so rudely pulled up many of 
his sensibilities by the roots that his faith and much 
of his affection and sympathy were torn up with 
them. There his disposition to satire and ixsouci- 


ance was clinched, and his prodigious audacity con- | 
firmed. All the fresh hue of his early life faded, and | 


his constitutional irritability crystallized into sardon- 
ic humor. The lack of appreciation of his poems 
rankled in his breast; he could not forget it; it 
soured such sweetness as his youth had retained. 
He resolved to relinquish literature and pursue law. 
He returned to Géttingen, studied hard, and took 
his degree when he was twenty-five. About the 
same time he abjured Judaism, and is reported—there 
are different stories about this—to have been re- 
ceived into the Lutheran Church at Heiligenstadt. 
Whether he was or not, it made no change in his 
belief: All his life long, as has been said, he re- 
sembled the Israelite Sheridan speaks of, who, hav- 
ing left his creed without adopting any other, rested 


like the tek leaves between the Old and New | 


Testament. Heine was a born pagan without the 
pagan’s superstition ; he had no theology whatever ; 
he did not want nor need any. All faiths were alike 
to him, and all equally false. He was religious in 
his irreligiousness. His belief in total disbelief was 
positive. He felt assured in his own mind that all 
theologies were the invention of man, and that they 
were invented for the purpose of fettering mankind, 
who were better and freer without any such tram- 
mels. He had faith in morals, humanity, and the 
world ; these were all-sufficient, as he conceived, for 
the advancement and happiness of the race. But 
religious systems, as such, were as external to him, 
and as unnatural, as Buddhism is, or would be, toa 
newly-converted Baptist. 

Strange as this may seem to some persons, it was 
exactly so; Heine, in his complete no-faith, as the 
Germans would put it, was absolutely and invincibly 
sincere. In his later years he was suspected of hav- 
ing abandoned infidelity ; and there was some rea- 
son for the suspicion, since he had the Bible read to 
him, and took great pleasure in it. But the pleasure 
was purely literary, and his love of paradox and 
mystification, as seen in his works, he preserved in 
his conversation, and thereby induced some of his 
friends to think he had become evangelical. But 
they who knew him best hold the very opposite, and 
their opinion is borne out by multiplied evidence in 
his writings and in his life, even to the very last, 
both of which prove that he had no actual belief in 
God, except in the broadest pantheistic sense. 

After receiving his degree, Heine went to Ham- 


burg, and set up law-practice ; but he had only mod- | 


erate success, for his mind was not, and never could 
be, in it. His rich uncle, who now saw that litera- 
ture was his nephew’s vocation, gave his consent to 
his pursuing it, and assisted him handsomely. At 


| this time—he was twenty-six—he published the first 
part (“ Harzreise ”) of his ‘‘ Travel-Pictures ” (“ Reise- 
bilder”), which did not attract any particular atten- 
tion, and excited new rage in him at what he termed 
the superlative stupidity of the public. In a year 
and a half he went to Munich to edit with Dr. Lin- 
der the Politische Annalen, hoping to be better ap- 
preciated there. But as the Roman Catholic city of 
| Southern Germany evinced no more fondness for his 
productions than the Protestant cities of Northern 
Germany, he determined to make a journey through 
Italy and England. He made it, and was delighted 
with the former picturesque country. Returning, he 
issued the second and third volumes of the “ Reise- 
bilder” (the fourth was issued some time after), and 
they had immediate success. He had made his as- 
sertion good ; they proved to be his “ Childe Har- 
old.” Henceforth he had no cause to complain. 
Germany accepted him at something like his own 
estimate. His work was prose and poetry combined, 
embracing graphic and striking impressions of his 
travel, and his reflectious thereon, eloquent, charm- 
ing, often pathetic, but mingled with the caustic irony 
and biting satire that are inseparable from his com- 
positions. Very few books have had a more cordial 
and enthusiastic reception in Germany. Three 
months after the volumes had been issued, Hein- 
rich Heine’s name was known from the Pregel to 
the Rhine, and mentioned with the highest praise. 
This was a great consolation to him, especially after 
the deep wound to his pride caused by the almost 
total neglect of two dramas published not long be- 
fore. They were ‘‘ Almansor” and “ Radcliff,” and 
were really of mediocre merit, and had no dramatic 
interest. Their author had cherished great hopes 
of them; but he came to regard them as the public 
had regarded them—a rare thing with him concern- 
ing literature or anything else—and made no further 
attempts upon the theatre. 

On the grand wave of general favor he was car- 
ried back to Berlin, anxious to triumph where he had 
appeared to fail. His self-love was abundantly grati- 
fied ; but his success rendered him. more haughty 
and insolent than usual to his social superiors, and 
the number of his dissensions was increased. It was 
there that he had his notorious quarrel with Platen, 
who had provoked him by a sharp satire. Heine’s 
retort was the quintessence of wormwood ; it was 
terrible, withering, annihilating. It showed the im- 
mense power of his sarcasm, his genius for stabbing 
with poisoned stilettos. Though Platen was the orig- 
| inal offender, it is hard to avoid pitying him—long 

since dead—even now, when we read over that sav- 
| age castigation. Heine, seeing that his time had 
come, made another collection of his poems, add- 
ing thereto those which had appeared in his first vol- 
| ume, but carefully pruning them of much that had 
given umbrage, and published the whole with the 
title, “The Book of Songs” (“ Das Buch der Lie- 
| der”). They were eagerly and widely read, particu- 
| larly by the students of the universities, and all who 

regarded themselves as the representatives of Young 
| Germany. They were learned by heart, and sung 
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through the nation, The “ Youthful Sorrows,” 
which had met with so cold a reception at their 
first appearance, were now passionately admired ; 
furnishing another of the many instances in litera- 
ture that success is essential to success. 

“ The Book of Songs” even exceeded his “ Trav- 
el-Pictures” in popularity; it pleased all sorts of 
people, despite its radicalism, its scoffing and skep- 
tical spirit. It was essentially true to life, and the 
treatment was almost faultless. It had the perfume 
of true poetry; it is believed by many to be his 
best work. In simplicity and suggestiveness the 
production was Greek. Behind an airy lightness 
was the deepest import ; a delicate touch undulated 
down to the heart of Nature. The most conven- 
tional people were won by its sweetness and charm ; 
haughty aristocrats, believers in the divine right of 
titled tyrants, much as they hated the sentiments of 
the young republican, were moved by the grace and 
sensuousness of his verse. They detested him asa 
man, and loved him as a poet. Many hailed him as 
the legitimate successor of the great Goethe, who 
had so long ruled Germany from an intellectual 
throne he was so soon to quit. Indeed, his songs 
have never been equaled in that country by any one 
but the universally-acknowledged head of its litera- 
ture ; and often it is hard to tell to which of the two 
superiority should be awarded. MHeine’s powers 
were limited ; he was essentially a lyric poet. But 


in this respect, and in respect to form, he has been 
surpassed by no German except Goethe, if even by 


him. His prose is beautiful, which can be said of 
very little German prose —generally careless of 
structure and finish—and has frequently been ranked 
even above that of the Many-sided One. 

Goethe did not quite approve Heine, who was 
too full of unrest, of politics, of cynicism, to suit 
his calm, objective mind. He thought his chief fault 
was deficiency of love, though the younger writer 
might have retorted on the older in kind. He did 
not, however; he enthusiastically admired the author 
of “Faust.” “ Nature,” he says, ‘‘ wanting to see 
how she looked, created Goethe.” “That personal 
accordance with genius,” he says again, ‘‘ which we 
aiways desire to see in illustrious men, was found in 
perfection in Goethe. His external appearance was 
just as imposing as the word which lives in his 
works. His form was symmetrical, noble, expres- 
sive of joy; one might study Greek art upon it, as 
upon an antique. His eyes were calm as a god’s; 
they continued to the last as divine as they were in 
youth,” 

Up to 1830 Heine had not mentally revolted 
against Germany ; the tone of his writings was not 
inconsistent with the tone of a loyal subject. But 
the French Revolution of that year awakened him, 
as it did so many young men of Europe, to a sense 
of oppression, and threw him into the ranks of the 
opposition. He published in Hamburg a fiercely 
sarcastic pamphlet, entitled “ Kahldorf on the No- 
bility, in Letters addressed to Count de Moltke,” 
which created a political stir, drew official attention 
to him, and, with his energetically avowed liberal- 





ism, impelled him to leave Prussia for France (1831), 
and make his residence in Paris. The exact cause 
of his self-exile is not known, although there is little 
doubt that he was obliged to choose between that 
and imprisonment. In his “Confessions” (‘‘Ge- 
stindnisse”) he humorously suggests his reason for 
crossing the Rhine: “I knew in Berlin an old 
counselor who had passed many years in the citadel 
of Spandau, and who told me how disagreeable it 
was to wear irons during winter. It struck me as 
unchristian not to have warmed the irens. I in- 
quired of the counselor if he had many oysters to 
eat.. He said he had not ; that Spandau was too far 
from the sea; that meat, moreover, was very scarce 
there, and that the only game was the flies which fell 
into the soup.” 

Heine loved Paris dearly, and, With the ex- 
ception of brief visits to the Fatherland, staid 
there till his death. Its sensuous life, its atmos- 
phere of art, its quickness of mind, its brilliant 
persiflage, its social and moral freedom, delighted 
him ; it was the next best thing, he said, after the 
Athens of Pericles. “ When God is weary,” is one 
of his utterances, “ he opens the windows of heaven 
and looks down on the boulevards of Paris.” He 
began writing, after going there, a serieg of letters 
on the state of France, to the Augsburg Gazette, 
which he continued for several years. They were 
eagerly read, and subsequently reproduced in a vol- 
ume, “Franzdsische Zustinde.” They were, as 
may be supposed, strong and sparkling, deeply 
veined with irony, and abounding in predictions, 
some of which were remarkably verified. His por- 
traits of certain prominent politicians brought upon 
him the not undeserved charge of ingratitude. 

He evinced his capacity as a critic in “‘ History 
of Modern Literature in Germany,” “ The Salon,” 
and “‘ The Romantic School,” which he published in 
French—so written by himself, it has been asserted, 
although Parisian authorities aver, not truly, however, 
that he could not write French, and that all his edi- 
tions in that language were done by Gérard de Nerval, 
Saint-René, Taillandier, and others. The latter work 
—printed in German also—was savage in its assaults, 
not on the romanticists alone, but on the philosophers 
and authors of his country generally. In sweeping 
condemnation, it was near akin to Byron's “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” In it he laid about 
him on every side with supreme bitterness and de- 
liberate malice, not even sparing his former master 
and friend, August Schlegel, whom he had lauded 
not long before as one of the heroes of German lit- 
erature. The book excited a cyclone of wrath 
throughout the length and breadth of Germany : rad- 
icals and conservatives, the unbelievers and the or- 
thodox, the scholars and the nobles, howled at it in 
a common key; the Teutonic people had not for 
years been so united on any one thing as on that pro- 
duction. Its author was obviously bent on exhibit- 
ing his talent for abuse, at the expense of truth, espe- 
cially of contemporaneous writers, whom he hanged, 
drew, and quartered, and then hacked to fragments. 
His blows were mainly directed at Old Germany, 
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but he pounded Young Germany, too, with vehe- 
mence. 

His next achievement—and a very disreputable 
one it was—was his virulent attack on Ludwig 
Borne, like himself a caustic writer, of Hebrew ex- 
traction, a convert to Christianity, and a German ex- 
ile in Paris. The two had had a controversy con- 
cerning politics—they had both advocated liberalism 
and Young Germany—and Bérne had denounced 
Heine as an apostate. But, when the latter printed 
his pamphlet, the former had recently died ; so that 
his antagonist may be said to have torn open his 
grave to lacerate his remains. The fact was, that, 
when Heine took up a pen, the demon of evil con- 
trolled him, and all the gall in his nature ran to his 
ink. Composition inspired him with acerbity : he 
wrote what he did not believe, what was brutal to 
think, and often inhuman to express. All sense of 
justiee and decency was absorbed in his mania for 
detraction. His paramount feeling was to wound. 
He would poniard with his pen the very man whom, 
had he been needy, he would have helped with his 
sympathy, his advice, and his purse. He was gener- 
ous in act, and malevolent in manuscript. 

Toward the dead Bérne he went so far as to in- 
sinuate > he had had a /aison with a Madame 
Wohl, and the lady’s husband challenged him there- 
for. There was no foundation, it was believed, for 
the charge ; but, whether there was or not, he ought 
to have been killed for making it ; and he was only 
wounded. Nothing that he had ever done alienated 
so many of his friends—he usually had some, albeit 
he did not retain them long—or so injured his repu- 
tation. There was basis for Bérne’s accusations. 
Heine was sincere in his liberalism ; but it was not 
so deep nor so genuine as he himself believed. Not 
a little of it was founded on pique and social neg- 
lect ; it was more a theory, a prejudice, than a vital 
faith. He had lived in Germany, where the nobility, 
having little culture and almost exclusively military 
notions, looked down upon a man of commercial an- 
tecedents and literary pursuits. Their views of things 
were material, his intellectual : they had no ideals, 
nor did they know what ideals mean. They were arro- 
gant through their narrowness, and insolent by habit. 
He thought them contemptible ; they did not think 
of him at all, and there was the incurable wound. 

In Germany the caste-feeling is—or was in his 
day—very strong without any plausible reason for its 
existence. Men devoid of wealth or fortuitous repu- 
tation, ancestral lustre or personal dignity, claimed 
superiority because they bore certain titles founded 
on injustice and tradition, or because they held com- 
missions in the army, and sacrificed good soldiers by 
their blunders. ‘‘ To be a butcher and inordinately 
stupid,” said the mordant poet, “is in my country 
the sole patent of nobility.” On this account he was 
glad to see Germany invaded by the French, and her 
military pride humiliated. He believed that nothing 
less than the sword could cure her of her besotted- 
ness (Bethérung). He was a German, but a Jew; he 
sympathized with France because she had given the 
rights of citizenship to his race, and because her do- 





minion in the Rhine provinces, where he had passed 
his youth, was approved and welcome. He held 
that she was the only nation of Europe really acces- 
sible to ideas, and to these he extended a ceaseless 
and joyous hospitality. Not to accept ideas, not to 
comprehend the spirit of the time nor to care for it, 
not to be conscious of the presence of the ninteenth 
century, was to be a Philistine—Philistinism was the 
curse of his country, and against Philistinism he bat- 
tled all his life. 

He loved, or thought he loved, equality, and 
therefore he disliked England as much for its class- 
conditions as for its Philistinism. During his visit 
there he told the verger of Westminster that he was 
glad to pay eighteen pence to see the abbey, for it 
proved that the great were mortal; but he would 
pay. twice the fee if the collection were complete. 
“ So long,” he continued, “ as all the aristocrats are 
not buried, so long does the contest between Birth 
and the People hang in doubt. The mass of the 
English are dolts ; I hate them from my inmost soul. 
They seem not to be my fellow-mortals, but wretched 
automata, miserable machines driven by egotism. I 
imagine I hear the wheel-work that regulates their 
thinking, feeling, digesting, and praying. Their ut- 
terly stupid, wearisome Sunday is, above all, odious 
to me. I am fully persuaded that a blaspheming 
Frenchman is a spectacle more pleasing to the Deity 
than a praying Englishman.” 

“I might settle in England,” he wrote after 
leaving Germany, “if I should not find there coal. 
smoke and Englishmen. What I can’t endure in 
them is their genuine British narrowness ” (echibrit. 
tische Beschrinktheit). 

Heine was not consistent in anything ; he was a 
humorist, not a philosopher ; his emotions tyran- 
nized over him ; his caprices swept him away. In 
the midst of all his theories of socialism he had a 
dread of the common people through his love of art, 
his passion for beauty, his sensuous, zsthetic Greek 
natuge ; fearing that they would be indifferent to, 
and destroy, if they should once get the upper hand, 
all the fair and graceful things he revered. He could 
not reconcile his radicalism and his interest in hu- 
manity with his luxurious taste and worship of the 
beautiful, and the two elements are ever clashing in 
his speech and writings. He is sensible of the an- 
tagonism ; he sometimes boldly avows his dislike of 
the masses, as in these verses :! 

“ Alas for the moth that has burnt his wings, 
And sunk to the dust of creeping things ! 


In foreign dust with creatures to crawl 
That smell so strong, though they be so small, 


“ The vermin-comrades that I must swallow, 
Because in the self-same mire I wallow ; 
As Virgil’s scholar of old knew well 
The poet of exile, the poet of hell. 


* I would to God I had never met 
That water-fly, that blue coquette, 
With her winning ways and wanton fai//e, 
The fair, the fair, the false canaille /" 


. 





1 The translation of the verses quoted in this paper has been 
done by Wallis, Fane, and others. Heine’s poems are hardly 
translatable on account of their peculiar and idiomatic quality. 
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At the age of forty-one the Aristophanes of Ger- 
many, as he has been named, married a French- 
woman, of whom he speaks in his prose and verse as 
the sweet, the bewitching, the darling Mathilde ; 
notwithstanding which public endearments, he did 
not mistreat her. He was not the kind of a man 
for a husband; but he seems to have been a very 
good one as husbands go, although little is known 
of his wedded life. His views of women are not 
connubial. He was very fond of them—too fond, 
perhaps—but it was from their emotional, affection- 
al, passional side. He had no sympathy with their 
domesticity, their sense of duty, their conscientious- 
ness. To his mind they were charming creatures to 
be temporarily adored and put into poetry, not per- 
manent companions and helpers to be dragged 
through the prose of every-day life. ‘“‘ Never offend 
any woman,” he says; “she may be your wife some 
day, and think then of her opportunities for retalia- 
tion !” 

“ Marriage is a comedy to those who observe it, 
but a tragedy to those that enact the part.” 

“Women are like cats. While they are purring 
in your arms, look out for their claws !” 

“The greatest affront, in a woman’s eyes, is a 
neglected opportunity.” 

“ The whole catalogue of virtues in a man never 
appeals to a woman half so strongly as one irre- 
deemable vice.” 

“ All women are waiting impatiently in paradise 
for the coming of the Evil-One.” 

“God rewards good women with marriage, and 
punishes bad men by the same means.” 

“ A woman is never so apt to tell the truth as 
when she thinks it a falsehood.” 

“Love is cunning; but he is easily lost in the 
purse of Plutus.” 

“ The prayer at the altar is sadder than the pray- 
er at the grave.” 

“When Nature instituted marriage, it was in re- 
venge for what Love had refused to grant.” 

“Women may be weak ; but they know how to 
make men weaker.” 

“There is a Lamia in every woman’s heart, and 
woe to him who awakes it!” 

“ Women are delightful ; but in the midst of our 
delights we shudder when we remember that they 
are women.” 

During his residence in Paris, a period of fifteen 
years, he wrote steadily both prose and verse ; his 
torturing illness in no wise arresting his prolific pen. 
Among his works were “ Shakespeare’s Maids and 
Matrons,” “ New Poems,” “ Ballad on the Battle of 
Hastings,” “ Alta Troll,” “ Doctor Faust,” “ Miscel- 
laneous Writings,” and “ Confessions of a Poet of 
New Germany,” in French, which appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. In the first he mentions 
Shakespeare as both Greek and Hebrew, and the 
complete combination of his spiritual and artistic 
faculties as the cause of his wonderful develop- 
ment. Heine was also both Greek and Hebrew; 
but those faculties were ever at war in_ himself, 
as his temperament and surroundings so frequently 





were. His “New Poems” contained many pieces 
that do not suffer in comparison with his charming 
songs ; and that is high praise. “Alta Troll” is a 
satire of the highest order. Under the figure of a 
bear, he ridicules remorselessly the whims and pe- 
culiarities of his countrymen ; and in fact in every- 
thing that emanated from his pen beauty and bitter- 
ness, sweetness and sarcasm, sensuousness and cyni- 
cism, are strangely and grotesquely grouped together. 

When he crossed the Jordan for the New Jerusa- 
lem, as he calls crossing the Rhine for Paris, he sur- 
rendered all hope of liberating the German mind 
from its medizval bondage. What would he say, or 
rather what would he not say, were he to return to 
the flesh and behold the new empire with William I. 
and Otto von Bismarck at its head? He paid his 
last visit to the Fatherland in 1843 to see his mother, 
who survived her devoted son three years. But he 
exercised a great influence on Young Germany until 
1848, when the overthrow of Louis Philippe and the 
ransacking of his palaces disclosed the fact that 
Heine had been for twelve years in receipt of an 
annual pension of five thousand francs from the 
French Government. This shook the faith of Young 
Germany, and Old Germany declared that the pen- 
sion explained the poet's reaction ; that he had been 
the paid agent of the Orleans dynasty, and that his 
withdrawal from society (really the result of his dis- 


_ease) had been caused by his mortification at the 


exposure. The Julian of Poetry, as somebody has 
christened him, had criticised France none the less 
freely on account of the pension, which had actually 
been granted him through the influence of Adolphe 
Thiers, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, whom the 
brilliant Hamburger had delighted with his wit. He 
did not hesitate to take the money, for he was sin- 
cerely on the Orleans side, and the pension enabled 
him to defend at ease the cause he approved and 
the men he liked. There was nothing in the dis- 
covery to discredit him: he had faults enough, Heav- 
en knows, without being saddled with those that did 
not belong to him. 

Heine was rather under the medium height, and, 
before he lost his health, inclined to stoutness. His 
features were large, his hair and whiskers dark, and 
his gray eye so bright, expressive, and variable, that 
it often looked black. He had an extraordinary 
command of speech, talking very much as he wrote, 
and frequently breaking into irony and mockery 
that withered whatever it touched. His face was al- 
ways questioning, with a deep shade of melancholy, 
and a smile half sad, half satirical, habitually played 
about his sensuous lips. 

In his forty-eighth year Heine was attacked with 
a spinal complaint, which tortured him for eight 
years almost without intermission before death came 
to his relief. All that time he lay on a pile of mat- 
tresses—he called them his mattress-grave (Matratzen- 
grab)—unable to move, exhausted by want of sleep, 
racked with pain, often rising to agony. His bitter- 
est enemy would have pitied him ; but pity was the 
last thing he wanted, or would have. His long, dark 
beard streamed over the counterpane ; he was reduced 
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to a skeleton ; he could be carried about like a child ; 
his face was fearfully shrunken and ghastly pale ; he 
was nearly blind, being compelled from muscular de- 
bility to lift with his finger the lid of the only eye he 
could use, before he could see anything. But he 
never complained ; on -the contrary, he was always 
cheerful, jocular, and welcomed all who visited him 
with more than his old-time kindliness and gayety. 
Wrapped in darkness, he thought and dictated things 
fully as brilliant as he had ever written, and jested 
constantly without the least assumption of stoicism. 
He naturally and necessarily longed for death ; but 
the longing was confined to his verse, which had all 
the clearness, exactness, and finish, of his earlier 
work. There is hardly an example of such suffering 
sustained with such merry fortitude, and of literary 
activity prosecuted to the very end. Some of his final 
poems are wonderfully weird, shudderingly beautiful, 
reminding one of the later strains of Poe and Baude- 
laire. Here is one: 


“ I saw them sail, I heard them prattle, 
I watched them pass away ; 
Their tears, life-struggle, and death-rattle, 
Scarcely disturbed my day. 


* I followed coffin after coffin 
In different moods of mind, 
Sometimes regretting, sometimes scoffing— 
And then went home and dined. 


** Now sudden, passi brance 
Flames up within my heart : 
The dead are dead ; but from their semblance 
I cannot bear to part. 





“ And must one tearful recollection 
Beset me, till it grows 
Far wilder than the old affection 
From whose decay it rose? 
* A colorless, a ghastly blossom, 
She haunts my fevered nights, 
And seems to ask my panting bosom 
For posthumous delights. 


“ Dear phantom, closer, closer press me ! 
Let dead and dying meet ; 
Hold by me, utterly possess me, 
And make extinction sweet !"” 


This is from his “ Book of Lazarus” (written 
during his distressing disease), the title taken from 
the “ Lazarus-clapper,” a kind of rattle by which in 
the middle ages the lepers announced their coming, 
that people might flee in time to avoid contagion. 
The eldrich author narrates that, in the fifteenth 
century, through all Germany were piped and sung 
certain songs sweeter than had ever been known, and 
that young and old, particularly the women, went 
mad over them. Those wonderful songs had been 
written by a poor clerk of Limburg afflicted with 
leprosy, who lived apart from the world, a wretched 
being shunned by all. ‘‘ Often in the gloomy visions 
of my nights,” says the. poet, ‘‘ I fancy I see before 
me the poor clerk, my brother in Apollo, and his sad, 
suffering eyes staring wildly at me from beneath his 
hood. But, at the same moment, he seems to van- 
ish, and, shrilling through the distance like the echo 
of a dream, I hear the doleful tones of the Lazarus- 
clapper.” 


This piece, so gleefully terrible, is from the same 
source, and eminently Heinesque : 
“* Three hags on a seat 
Where the cross-roads meet : 
They mumble and grin, 
They sigh, and they spin; 
Great ladies they be, 
Though frightful to see. 
** One moistens the thread 
In her pendulous mouth, 
And the distaff is fed, 
Though her lip has the drought. 


“* One dances the spindle 
In fanciful ways, 
Till the sparks from it kindle 
Her eyes to a blaze. 


“ The third holds the shears 
The discussion to close ; 
While, with voice hard and dreary, 
She sings ‘ Miserere,” 
And the rheum of her tears 
Makes warts on her nose. 
“ Sweet Fate, prithee answer 
My love with your knife— 
And cut out this cancer 
Of damnable life !”” 


The grand egotism of the Teutonic Voltaire, im- 
properly so styled, never left him ; no amount of 
pain could drive it out of him. Hearhim: ‘‘ The 
great Author of the Universe, the Aristophanes of 
Heaven, has resolved that the little author on earth, 
the so-styled Aristophanes of Germany, shall feel to 
his inmost soul what insignificant needle-pricks his 
most brilliant sarcasms have been, compared with 
the awful thunder-bolts which his divine humor can 
hurl against weak mortals.” 

His raillery and vivacity could not be dimmed by 
any amount of suffering. One day, when his nurse 
was carrying him in her arms from the bed to a sofa, 
a friend entered to inquire after his health. ‘‘I am 
not so very ill, my dear fellow ; for, as you see, I am 
always fondled by women.” 

He read all the medical works that bore on his dis- 
ease, though he remarked to an acquaintance who had 
found him so occupied, ‘‘I can’t imagine what good 
my reading is to do me, unless it enable me to give 
lectures in heaven cn the ignorance of physicians on 
earth concerning affections of the spine.” 

To some one asking him about his nerves in 
1855, the year of the Great Exhibition in Paris, he 
answered, “They are so magnificently miserable, 
| that I feel assured that they will get the first medal 
| for miserableness at the Exposition !.” 
| “Can you whistle (stiffer, as is well known, means 
| both to whistle and to hiss)?” asked his French 

physician only a few minutes before the poor pa- 

tient died. “Alas, no!” was whispered back ; “ not 
| even a comedy of Eugéne Scribe.” Scribe, it will 
be remembered, was in high favor with the French 
Philistines, and the poet’s reply shows that he waged 
war with the race of Philistines, literally, to his latest 
| breath. 

Poor Heine died February 17, 1856, in his fifty- 
seventh year; cruel Fortune seeming to have emp- 
tied all her quiver on him, without extracting from 
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him a single groan. Among the few who attended 
his funeral were Mignet, Thiers, Théophile Gautier, 
and the elder Dumas. He was buried in Mont- 
martre (his monument is very simple, with little more 
than his name), all religious ceremonies being dis- 
pensed with, as he had specially directed. He or- 
dered that his remains should never be removed to 
Germany ; that they should rest south of the river 
(the Rhine) which, in his phrase, divides the conse- 
crated country of freedom from the land of the Philis- 
tines. 

Heine wished that a sword might be laid on his 
coffin, for “I have been,” he says, “a brave soldier 
in the war for the liberation of humanity.” To a 
certain extent he was such ; many persons regarding 
him as the continuator of Goethe’s mind - emanci- 
pating work, and the veritable introducer of the 
modern spirit into literature. Brave he unquestion- 
ably was, but not always a true soldier, nor was he a 
skilled politician, He was a better wit agd poet 





than either, and in such capacity will be remem- 
bered. His whole career, which might be named 
the history of a human enigma—explicable, like all 
enigmas, to the thoughtful—may be indicated in his 
own verse : 


“* What lovely blossoms on each side 
Of my youth’s journey shone neglected, 
Left by my indolence or pride 
To waste unheeded or respected ! 


“* Now when I scent the coming grave, 
~ Here, where I linger sick todeath, * 
There flowers ironically wave, 
And breathe a cruel, luscious vreath. 


“* One violet burns with purple fire, 
And sends its perfume to my brain ; 
To think I had but to desire, 
And on my breast the prize had lain ! 


“ O Lethe, Lethe! thanks to Heaven, 
That your black waves forever flow ! 
Thou best of balsams, freely given 
To all our folly and our woe.” 





LAKE-TRAVEL BY DOG-SLEDGE. 


I. 


MEMORY which refuses to associate with or- 

dinary remembrances, and has an odd prefer- 
ence for the company of sportive and incongruous 
dreams, is that of a certain consular gentleman, of 
extremely pedantic bearing, careering wildly over a 
frozen Northern prairie in a dog-sledge. He was the 
proprietor and determined wearer of the only silk hat 
within a radius of four hundred miles, and still ad- 
hered to the use of a shawl as an outer covering 
long years after it had ceased to be employed as an 
article of wear. Added to this was an irreproach- 
able suit of black broadcloth, the like of which was 
not to be encountered within the same radius, and a 
pair of tight boots, that would have frozen the feet 
of a half-breed runner. In this civilized apparel he 
was essaying his first ride in a dog-sledge, and a 
more incongruous spectacle it has never been my lot 
to behold. 

Seated in a cariole resembling in shape a heel- 
less shoe, the unfortunate gentleman was whirling 
over the drifted plain in rapid but tortuous course. 
Having, in the confidence of perfect ignorance, re- 
fused the proffered services of a driver, lest he should 
excite ridicule by being guarded and guided like an 
infant in a baby-cab, he was now reaping the fruits 
of his rashness in a series of the most remarkable 
gyrations of which the human body is capable. The 
dogs being unacquainted with the language of their 
freight, and evidently animated by the spirit of evil, 
wandered at their own sweet will over the snow-cov- 
ered plain ; their will generally prompting them to 
plunge headlong into every drift, or to skirt the steep 
sides of the long ridges. Under these depressing 
circumstances, it behooved the neophyte to use his 
utmost endeavor to retain an upright position, in 





would be used as the runners, and the cariole assume 
the place of passenger. Being limited by the con- 
struction of the sledge to the use of his hands alone, ° 
hitherto employed in holding his shawl, he was forced 
to drop that favorite covering in order that, by sway- 
ing rapidly from side to side and plunging his hands 
in the snow, he might right the sledge. This contin- 
uous seesaw, and the crowning incongruity of the 
silk hat, gave him at length the appearance of a jump- 
ing-jack, or “the gentleman in black,” as he starts 
suddenly from the box and swings pendulous from 
side to side, His frantic shouts of “ Whoa!” availed 
nothing ; the dogs, having been sent out to give their 
passenger a ride, were evidently bent upon doing it, 
and wandered vaguely about on the drifting snow. 
At length, a more than usually vertical drift being 
reached, the tired arms gave out, and the cariole, left 
without support, poised a moment in mid-air, then 
turned over, leaving the recumbent voyageur with his 
legs still fastened to the sledge, but with arms thrust 
deep into the snow and head calmly pillowed in the 
depths of his hat. From this position he was pow- 
erless to move, except at the will of the dogs, who had 
now faced about in their harness, and seated them- 
selves to gaze imperturbably upon the wreck. The 
spectacle of this representative of a higher civiliza- 
tion, lying stranded upon a thin board in a limitless 
ocean of snow, proved too much for half-breed cour- 
tesy ; and there he lay until the owner of the cariole 
had sufficiently recovered from successive convul- 
sions of laughter to run to his assistance. 

A determination to avoid a like experience led 
the writer, some time afterward, before undertaking 
a winter’s journey across the frozen expanse of Lake 
Winnipeg, to pursue a little judicious training, sur- 
reptitiously undergone upon an unfrequented by- 
road, before even attempting to decide upon the mer- 


order to avoid a sledge-ride in which his own body | its of the various teams presented for that service. 
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II. 


To begin my journey, I purchased a board about 
nine feet long and sixteen inches wide, which was 
duly steamed and turned up at one end. To it wood- 
en bows were fastened, while over it was stretched 
a stout covering of raw-hide. This accomplished, the 
board resembled the front of a slipper. To com- 
plete the likeness, a heel-top was made by attaching 
an upright back about two feet from the rear end, 
and extending the raw-hide covering to it. Then the 
shoe was submitted to an Indian friend, who deco- 
rated its outer surface with mystical emblems in red 
and yellow pigments, covering the whole with a coat- 
ing of oil. When the motive power was furnished, 
the ship would be ready to sail. 

The selection of the propelling force was more 
difficult of accomplishment. Dogs of high and low 
degree were brought for inspection ; for dogs in the 
North have but one occupation—to haul. From the 
Esquimaux down through ail the stages of canine 
life to the Indian mongrel, all are alike doomed to 
labor before a sledge of some kind during the winter 
months ; all are destined to howl under the beatings 
of a brutal driver ; to tug wildly at the moose-skin 
collar ; to haul until they can haul no longer, and 
then to die. When I look back at the long line of 
seared and whip-marked heads, whose owners were 
put through their best paces in demonstration of 
their perfect fitness for the work, what a host of 
sadly- resigned faces rises up before me! There 
were heads lacking an ear, an eye ; heads bearing the 
marks of blows with sticks, whips, the heels of 
boots ; heads that had been held down and beaten 
out of all semblance of life ; and heads yet all bleed- 
ing and torn with the brutal lashings thought neces- 
sary to impart an air of liveliness before a probable 
purchaser! The same retrospect brings up the hy- 
brid drivers of those dogs, upon the majority of whose 
countenances a painful indifference to suffering and 
an inherent brutality were plainly visible —dusky, 
athletic fellows, whose only method of dealing with 
the poor dog, who gave up everything in life for him, 
was by blows and fierce invective. 

For a time all teams submitted for inspection 
seemed wanting in some essential quality. At length, 
however, my prospective driver informed me of a 
half-breed acquaintance who was the possessor of a 
team which he thought would answer the purpose. 
His mongrel friend resided sixty miles away ; but 
distance and time go for naught in the North—in 
fact, are about the only possessions with which the in- 
habitants are plentifully endowed ; so we compassed 
the space and purchased the dogs. There were four 
of them—long-haired, clean-legged, fox-headed ani- 
mals, with more the appearance of wolves than of dogs. 
With them came four sets of harness, each set having 
a tinkling row of bells in its back-band, which, being 
of different tones, rang a merry chime as their wear- 
ers trotted briskly along. This completed the pas- 
senger accommodation ; now for the baggage-van. 

Another board, ten feet in length and fourteen 
inches wide, was purchased, steamed, and turned up 





at oneend. But, instead of the raw-hide covering, 
shoe-latchets were inserted in the outer edges of the 
board, which would tie down tightly to its surface 
the load of provision, bedding, and camp-equipage, 
necessary for the journey. For this sledge the mo- 
tive power was selected less critically ; strength was 
the requisite, not symmetry ; so dogs of strong sinew 
and large bone were chosen, regardless of looks. 
For provision, we had pemmican—the pounded dried 
meat of the buffalo mingled with fat—and black tea ; 
the dogs had frozen white-fish. 

My driver was a heathen Cree. He was, more- 
over, a linguist, speaking several aboriginal dialects 
and a kind of mongrel French. Five golden sov- 
ereigns constituted the bond of union between us. He 
was a lank, muscular man, the bones of whose huge 
frame stood out conspicuous at the joints and angles, 
and the muscles showed distinctly in his gaunt mea- 
greness. He had yellow paint on his face, and was 
arrayed in rather bewildering apparel. His head- 
gear was the luxuriant chevelure with which Nature 
had endowed him. On his feet he wore moccasins ; 
on his limbs he wore leggins, which extended only a 
certain way above the knee, leaving that Providence 
which “tempers the wind to the shorn lamb” a 
dreary waste of yellow-mottled skin upon which to 
experiment; on his body he wore a cotton shirt 
perennially innocent of soap. Attached to this shirt, 
and stretched straight and taut across the pit of his 
stomach, he wore a brass watch-chain. Over all, 
like the mantle of Charity, was strapped a green 
blanket. Thus attired, he resembled a settled mel- 
ancholy, or a god of bile from a dyspeptic’s inferno. 
Nevertheless, he could travel from forty to sixty 
miles a day, running alongside the sledge. 


III, 


It was the roth of December when we left Fort 
Garry, bound down the Red River of the North, 
across the frozen length of Lake Winnipeg, to Nor- 
way House, at its northern extremity. There started 
with us the four dog-trains and two drivers which 
constitute the Great Northern Packet of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and which, with its connecting 
links, scatters news over all that vast region lying be- 
tween the forty-ninth and sixty-seventh parallels of 
latitude, in North America, and reaching east and 
west from Labrador to Alaska, Our route being the 
same, we joined company with the hybrid Mercuries, 
and began our journey amid much cracking of whips, 
howling of dogs, and profanity discreetly veiled by 
delivery in the heathen tongues. 

To the novice the spectacle presented by a num- 
ber of gayly-accoutred dog-trains gliding merrily by 
is a cheerful one. The tiny bells keeping time to 
the foot-falls of the shaggy train ; the cariole fantas- 
tically decorated in bright, warm colors ; the passen- 
ger cozily wrapped in furs and woolens of shades 
suggestive of warmth and comfort ; the active driver 
trotting unweariedly alongside, until the sledge with 
all its belongings becomes a mere speck of black 
upon the limitless expanse of snow—all conspire to 
commend dog-sledging to the transient spectator as 
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the ideal of winter travel, the veritable poetry of 
motion. The swan-like motion of the sledge as its 
thin bottom yields in graceful curves and undulations 
to adapt itself to inequalities of surface beneath it is 
strangely suggestive of the progress of a canoe over 
waters faintly ruffled by a passing breeze. To lie in 
such a cradle, and be gently rocked over a varying 
landscape hour after hour, would seem an idyllic life 
in which satiety could never come. But, suppose the 
cold to be of that intensity which it is neither possi- 
ble to picture nor describe ; of that degree in which, 
after having spoken of the whip-handle which burns 
the hand that touches it, the tea that freezes while 
it is being drunk ; in which an instant’s exposure of 
the face leaves the cheek or the classical nose upon 
which one prides himself white and rigid as a piece 
of marble; in which the traveler, with head bowed 
to meet the crushing blast, goes wearily on, as silent 
as the river and forests through which he rides, and 
from whose rigid bosom no sound ever comes, no 
ripple ever breaks, no bird, no beast, no human face 
appears—a cold of which, having said all this, there 
is a sense of utter inability to convey any adequate 
idea, except that it means sure and certain death, 
with calm and peaceful face turned up to the sky, 
and form hard and unimpressible as if carved from 
granite, within a period whose duration would ex- 
pire in the few hours of a winter's daylight if there 
were no fire or means of making it upon the track. 

Suppose, too, that the gently-undulating motion 
of the sledge, in accommodating itself to the ine- 
qualities of the frozen surface, which seemed so sug- 
gestive of a canoe floating cork-like upon rippling 
water, felt, now that one is seated in the sledge, like 
being dragged over a gravel-walk upon a sheet ; or 
that the track has been completely snowed up, and 
the wretched dogs are unequal to the emergency. 
Mistatim, the leader, is willing, but young, thin, and 
weak ; the middle one, Shoathinga, is aged and asth- 
matic ; and the shafter, Kuskitaostiquarn, lame and 
lethargic. From morning till night the air re- 
sounds with howling and the cries of the drivers 
anathematizing Shoathinga and Kuskitaostiquarn. 
The sledges constantly upset from running against 
a stump or slipping over a hillside ; and, when one 
hauls and strains to right them, the dogs lie quietly 
down, looking round at him, and not offering to pull 
an ounce to help. When the driver, aggravated be- 
yond endurance, rushes up, stick in hand, and bent 
on punishment, they make frantic exertions, which 
only render matters worse, resuming their quiescent 
attitude the moment he returns again to haul at the 
sleigh ; and all this time, perhaps, the unfortunate 
passenger lies, bound and helpless, half buried in the 
snow. Under these conditions the scene changes, 
and the envious spectator of the poetry of motion re- 
tires with more sympathy for those old voyageurs of 
the fur-trade who used to pay stipulated sums to the 
happy inventors of new and strange oaths. 


IV. 


THE fall of snow on land being insufficient for 
sledding-purposes, we followed the frozen channel 
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of the river as a track, the six trains gliding smooth- 
ly over the first stage of their journey. Harnessed 
in tandem fashion, one after another, the twenty- 
four dogs and accompanying sledges formed a long 
line, and presented a gallant spectacle. Four dogs 
to each sled form a complete, train as used in the 
Northern country, and are harnessed to the cariole by 
means of two long traces, Between these traces the 
dogs stand one after the other, with a space inter- 
vening between them of perhaps a foot. A round 
collar, passing over the head and ears and fitting 
closely to the shoulder, buckles on each side to the 
traces, which are supported by a back-band of leath- 
er. This back-band is generally covered with tiny 
bells, the collar being hung with those of larger size, 
and decorated with party-colored ribbons or fox-tails. 
In no single article of property, perhaps, is greater 
pride taken than in a train of dogs turned out in 
good style ; and the undue amount of beads, bells, 
and ribbons, frequently employed to bedizen the 
poor brutes, produces the most comical effect when 
placed upon some terror-stricken dog, who, when first 
put into harness, usually looks the picture of fear. 

The dogs composing our teams, however, were 
all accustomed to the work, and bore their honors 
bravely. Fresh from a long rest, they trotted gayly 
along, affording their drivers but little pretext for 
blows or imprecation in the breath-taking pace they 
attained. True, the gaunt Cree dealt Whiskey a mer- 
ciless flick, from time to time, and urged upon Brandy 
the necessity of minding his eye ; but I fancy it was 
owing more to a desire to keep his hand in play, 
and his vocabulary of invective in memory, than 
from any defect in their work. Nevertheless, such 
casual and indifferently-bestowed abuse revealed the 
fact that, of the eight animals who were doing their 
best, individually and collectively, to haul me and 
my baggage over that waste of ice, five rejoiced in 
the names of Brandy and Whiskey, while the re- 
maining three distributed Coffee and Chocolat be- 
tween them. This knowledge was a blow under 
which I reeled. An apostle of temperance sweep- 
ing past lonely dwellings, and dashing with a wild 
scurry through Indian camps, shrieking for strong 
drink, and followed by a wild retainer opposing his 
demands with suggestions of coffee and chocolate, 
would hkely convey to the startled dwellers on the 
plain the idea of a migratory delirium tremens, or a 
peripatetic advertisement of “ The Bar-tender’s Own 
Book.” Upon inquiry, however, my misery was 
found to have abundant company ; for, of the six- 
teen dogs attached to the packet-trains, no fewer than 
eleven reveled in an alcoholic nomenclature. The 
reasons assigned by the drivers for so general use of 
spirituous appellations was, that the mere sound of 
these names was suggestive of warmth, comfort, and 
good cheer ; from which the wearied driver doubt- 
less derived a satisfaction equal to washing 

“ .... his hands with invisible soap, 
In imperceptible water.” 

Still, upon second thought, it may be held that, as 
certain colors are suggestive of warmth, and com- 
fort—a stove painted red about the base ofttimes de- 
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ludes the casual visitor with the idea of heat—so may 
the influence of certain names be productive of alike 
genial effect upon the imagination. However it may 
be, I know that if such nomenclature be adopted with- 
out well-founded reason on the part of the dog-driver, 
it is the only thing in the many curious phases of his 
life that is so accepted. Not a thread in the web of 
his existence but has its use. 


Vv. 


TWENTY miles below our point of departure, and 
perched upon the lofty and precipitous bluffs of the 
river, we caught sight of one of those impossible 
pictures of medizval fortification which so often 
adorn the lids of snuff-boxes, or the pages of ancient 
albums. There were the same peaked roofs and 
turrets, the same bleak view of unadorned stone- 
wall, with bastions, ramparts, gates, and all, as in 
the original. But no plumed knight or trusty squire 
issued from its portals, nor double-handed sword or 
glittering armor decked its halls. It was the abode 
of Dives, and Dives trades in beads and gilt, in furs 
and tobacco, in cattle and calico. As a company’s 
trading-post it proved a somewhat extensive collec- 
tion of residences, shops, and stores. These were 
all inclosed within a stone-wall, pierced throughout 
its entire circuit with loop-holes, so arranged as to 
suggest the inquiry whether, in the extremely improb- 
able event of the place being besieged, they would 
present greater facilities to the defenders of the es- 
tablishment, or to the assailants in firing through 
them at the garrison within. 

The banks hereabouts were high and densely 
wooded. Some miles below, however, the woods 
disappeared, and the banks, which gradually sank to 
a lower level, were covered with long, reedy grass. 
Indian tents, surrounded even at that late season by 
nets hung up to dry, indicated the pursuits of their 
owners, The stream, after reaching the low coun- 
try, split into numerous channels, through several of 
which its waters found their way into Lake Winnipeg. 

At the outlet of the main channel our sledges 
were run ashore. The bank here was a long strip 
of shingle running out into the lake, the frozen wa- 
ters of which extended northward out of sight. We 
had accomplished over forty miles; the night was 
closing in, and this was the last available camping- 
place before setting out upon the long stretches from 
islet to islet, or point to point, of the lake’s shore. 
So the drivers loosed their dogs, and proceeded to 
gather drift-wood for the night. The twenty-four 
dogs, meanwhile, surveyed each other grimly, dis- 
covered points of etiquette upon which they could 
not agree, and fell into a general fight, threatening 
‘disastrous consequences until the loaded whip-stocks 
-of the men separated them. 

The snow having been cleared away by the aid 
of a snow-shoe used as a shovel, and our own sup- 
per prepared and eaten, we turned our attention to 
the dogs who had borne the burden if not the heat 
-of the day; for the sledge-dog’s day is one long tis- 
sue of trial, Put to a task from which his whole na- 
iture revolts, he is driven to the violation of every 





instinct by the continual lashings of a driver’s whip. 
Before Night has lifted her sable mantle to shroud 
the stars, the sledge-dog has his slumbers rudely 
broken by the summons of his master. Close by the 
camp, under the protecting lee of stump or fallen 
tree, he has lain coiled in the roundest of balls dur- 
ing the night. Perhaps, if his lines are cast in pleas- 
ant places, he has encroached upon his driver's blanket, 
and contributed his vital heat to the comfort of that 
merciless functionary. Perhaps, too, the fast-fall- 
ing flakes of the snow-storm have covered him in 
their soft folds, adding to his sense of warmth, and 
revealing his presence only in the shape of a round- 
ed hillock of snow. He may, perchance, dream the 
dreams of peace and comfort, or imagine that his 
soft covering will render him undistinguishable from 
the surrounding mass of white; to be awakened 
from his delusion by blow of whip-stock, a kick of 
the driver’s foot, and the stern command to find his 
place in the gaudy gear of moose-skin and bells 
awaiting him—an ornamented and bedizened har- 
ness that mocks the pathos of his whip-marked face 
and trembling figure. Then comes the start. The 
wooded copse is left behind, and under the incipi- 
ent dawn he plods along through the snow. The 
sleepy driver seeks to dissipate the morning cold by 
rapid motion, and mercilessly urges the dog to his 
utmost effort. The crisp air resounds with the crack 
of his whip and the echoes of his dire imprecation. 
The dog, not yet nerved to his uncongenial labor, 
cunningly takes every advantage to shirk, refusing to 
pull when it is most required, and showing wonder- 
ful speed and alacrity, rushing off with the heavy 
sledge when the distracted driver comes near to pun- 
ish, The day dawns, sun rises, morning merges 
into mid-day, and it is time to halt for a dinner in 
which the hauling-dog cannot share; then on again 
in Indian file, as before. If there be no path in the 
snow, the driver travels before to beat one with his 
snow-shoes, and the “ foregoer,” or leading-dog, fol- 
lows close behind. But if there be a track, however 
faint, the animal follows it himself; and, when lost 
to sight by wrack and drift of tempest, his sense of 
smell enables him to keepit straight. Thus through 
the short hours of the winter’s day they travel on, in 
withered woods through which the wind howls and 
shrieks, or on the endless expanse of snow, the glare 
of whose unsullied whiteness blinds the vision of the 
lake-traveler ; through solitudes which, save when 
the occasional dog-sledge with its peals of bells in 
winter, or the swiftly-passing boat-brigade resonant 
with the songs of the summer voyageurs, intrudes, 
with its momentary variation, upon the shriek of the 
all-penetrating wind, the ripple of the stream, the 
roar of the thunder-toned waterfall, or the howl of 
the wild beast of the woods, are abandoned to the 
undisturbed possession of the Indian hunter and his 
prey. 

When the winter’s day draws to a close, and the 
twilight landscape has warned the traveler to choose 
his resting-place for the night, the sledge-dog finds 
relief from his harness, and his day’s work is at an 
end. His battered and disfigured face loses in some 
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slight degree its rueful look, to assume an air of ex- 
pectation. He stretches and rolls in the powdery 
snow, then lies down to watch the preparation of the 
evening meal, in faint hope that some meagre por- 
tion may slip from his master’s hand, or be left a 
moment unguarded. Soon, however, his watch 
merges into unconsciousness, and he sleeps. But 
the termination of his master’s meal, followed by 
the sound of the axe striking the block of pemmican, 
or the unloading of the frozen white-fish from the pro- 
vision-sledge, at once wakens him to life and vigor. 
He leaps quickly up, an alert, vicious animal, with 
every instinct centred in an eager craving for food. 
In the plain-country a daily ration of two pounds of 
pemmican is thrown him; in the region of forest and 
stream, where fish forms the staple food, he receives 
two large white-fish raw. In his diet he prefers fish 
to meat, and betrays its superiority in his work. His 
one daily meal is soon dispatched; no pleasures of 
deglutition are his. A quick snap, followed by a 
moment's rapid munching, and the pemmican has 
disappeared ; the same short snap, a few convulsive 
throes, and the frozen fish is bolted almost whole, 
and the wistful eyes turned up for more. Not find- 
ing it, he indulges in a season of growling and snap- 
ping at his fellows, then lies down out in the snow 
to sleep, or, perchance, to dream of that day, which 
never comes for him, when the whip shall be broken 
and hauling shall be no more. Thus he remains till 
morn, unless some old shafter, grim and gray, rising 
at midnight on his haunches, inaugurates a chorus to 
the skies ; or a pack of wolves, seated like sentries 
in a huge circle about the camp, challenge him by 
quick barks to renew their hereditary feud. 


VI. 


THE preparations for repose were of the simplest 


description. As the wind swept down the lake from 
the north, our heads were placed in that quarter, 
with feet in dangerous proximity to the fire. On the 
summit of the heap of snow formed in digging out 
our camping-ground were placed, as a protection 
against the fierce blasts, the inverted dog-sledges, 
which assumed amid that dreary landscape the like- 
ness of head-stones, marking our resting-place with 
a rude “ Hic jacet.” Descending into bed from the 
surface of the snow, and muffled in unlimited bed- 
ding, the sensation given by the surrounding banks 
and overhanging sledges was that of sleeping in a 
gigantic four-poster with a highly-decorated head- 
board. The three drivers lay close together, but for 
certain sanitary reasons their freight chose to form 
a single spoke in the wheel, and reclined at an angle 
of his own. 

Sleep comes soon to the traveler in arctic win- 
ters; but a beautiful dream of a little maiden who 
was wont to disport upon my knees was rudely brok- 
en by a visible perception of peril—a consciousness 
of the hovering presence of evil. How to describe 
these feelings I know not; but, as, if the eyes of a 
watcher are steadily fixed upon the countenance of a 
sleeper for a certain length of time, the slumberer 
will certainly start up, wakened by the mysterious 





magnetism of a recondite principle of clairvoyance, 
so it was that, with closed eyes and drowsed-up 
senses, an inward ability was conferred upon me to 
detect the presence of danger near me—to see, 
though sleep-blind, the formless shape of a mysteri- 
ous horror crouching beside me. And, as if the peril 
that was my night-mate was of a nature to be quick- 
ened into fatal activity by any motion on my part, I 
felt in my very stupor the critical necessity of lying 
quite still ; so that, when I at last awoke and felt 
that, as I lay with my face to the sky, there was a 
thick, heavy, shivering thing upon my chest, I stirred 
not, nor uttered a word of panic. Danger and fear 
may occasionally dull the sense and paralyze the fac- 
ulties, but they more frequently sharpen both ; and 
when I say that the whole of my chest and even the 
pit of my stomach were covered with the heavy pro- 
portions of the thing, its considerable size will be 
acknowledged. A cold sweat burst from every pore. 
I could hear the beating of my heart, and I felt, to 
my increased dismay, that the palsy of terror had 
begun to agitate my limbs, “ It will wake,” thought 
I, “and then all is over!” 

At this juncture there sounded above my head a 
prolonged howl, caught up and reiterated in varying 
chorus by a circle of hoarse voices surrounding our 
couch, And upon this the thing rose up on my chest 
with a quick start, and joined the dismal refrain with 
a barytone of remarkable power ; while the voice 
of my protecting Cree rang out in sudden anger: 
“Whiskey, marche! Sacre chien, passe partout !” 
and the warmth-seeking Whiskey shrank quickly 
from his living pedestal to join his brethren of the 
mystic circle on the snow above. Thus relieved 
from the weight of the sledge-dog, who had pre- 
sumed upon a gentler nature to increase his ‘own 
comfort, I peered cautiously up and beheld a scene 
the most grotesque. 

Seated upon the highest inverted sledge, with a 
look of utter dejection and overpowering anguish of 
soul, sat the aged leader of a packet-train, lifting up 
his voice in a series of heart-rending howls in deep 
bass. Seated in a like manner at regular intervals 
about him, and forming a huge circle inclosing the 
camp, were the remaining twenty-three dogs, taking 
their cue from the leader, and joining the chorus in 
dismal tenor and rasping soprano, The weird mel- 
ancholy of that howling brought a sense of utter 
loneliness and desolation. The echoes reverberated 
over the lake, and died away in mournful, wailing 
cadences on the night-wind. The isolation seemed 
to deepen, and become palpable. Above, the sky 
was spangled with such myriads of stars as are only 
seen in northern latitudes; around lay a dreary 
waste of grayish white, empty, desolate, and void of 
life ; no sound save the dismal howling of the dogs. 
Soon, however, there was intermingled with it much 
heathen profanity and objurgation, delivered in vari- 
ous tongues. The chorus had awakened the drivers, 
who were endeavoring to quiet the dogs by impreca- 
tions, in order to avoid the necessity of rising and 
using the whip. “ Brandy! Brandy! sacre démon !” 
“ Coffee ! ye ould sinner, pre:1’ garde!” “Chocolat. 
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crapaud that ye aire, Chocolat!” “ Whiskey! ah, 
sal-au-prix!” “Whiskey!” “Ah, Coffee! you 
will catch it presently!” “Capitaine ! Mistatim !” 
‘Brandy! ‘cre démon!” Then followed an out- 
burst of profanity, and a hasty, furious shout to the 
whole circle, resembling a call for mixed drinks 
which has had no equal since the “ opening” of the 
first bar on the Pacific slope. All this, however, 
proved of no avail, and the distracted drivers were 
finally forced to leave their warm beds and grasp 
their whips, upon which the wretched animals darted 
off in agonies of fear. 
Vil. 

TuREE hours before dawn we arose and prepared 
for departure by eating a fat breakfast and swallow- 
ing a great many cups of tea, Then my uncivilized 
driver of dogs, who joined the second-sight of a weath- 
er-seer to his other accomplishments, took an inven- 
tory of the weather, and predicted a storm before 
nightfall. However, the morning was as favorable 
as one could wish, and, incased in robes and blan- 
kets, I slid into the shoe-like sledge and was off, the 
central figure of the six sledges and a herd of howl- 
ing dogs and drivers. The point at which we had 
encamped became speedily undistinguishable among 
the low line of apparently exactly similar localities 
ranging along the low shore. On in the gray snow- 
light, with a fierce wind sweeping down the long 
reaches of the lake ; nothing spoken, for such cold 
weather makes men silent, morose, and savage. 

Lake-travel, though rapid, is exceedingly harass- 
ing on account of the high winds which perpetually 
sweep over the immense plain of their frozen sur- 
face, intensifying even moderate cold to a painful 
degree. The ice is always rough, coated with snow 
of varying thickness, or drifted into hillocks and 
ridges, alternating with spots of glass-like smooth- 
ness, which are constantly upsetting the sledges. 
And this same upsetting, a trifling matter enough on 
shore, is likely to prove a serious annoyance where 
the hardness of the ice nearly breaks one’s bones. 
The same hardness, too, increases the fatigue of 
sledge-travel, which at its best may be likened to 
sitting on a thin board dragged quickly over a new- 
ly-macadamized road. Then, too, the pedestrian on 
a frozen lake labors under peculiar disadvantages. 
Where the snow lies deeply, the crust gives way at 
each step, precipitating the driver to the bottom with 
a sudden jar ; where it lies thinly on the surface, or 
is drifted away, the hardness of the ice injures even 
the practised voyageurs, causing swellings of the an- 
kles and soles of the feet, and enlargement of the 
lower back sinews of the legs. Again, the winter 
traveler speedily discovers that very slight exercise 
induces copious perspiration, which, in the most 
momentary halt, gets cold upon the skin ; in fact, in 
a high wind, the exposed side will appear frozen 
over, while the rest of the body is comparatively 
warm and comfortable. Once cold in this way, it is 
almost impossible to get warm again without the 
heat of fire, or the severest exercise ; and, should 
the latter be adopted, it must perforce be continued 
until a camping-place is reached. Moreover, to a 





strong man, there is something humiliating in being 
hauled about in a portable bed, like some feeble in- 
valid, while the hardy voyageurs are maintaining 
their steady pace from hour to hour, day to day, or 
week to week ; for fatigue seems with them an un- 
known word, 

vill. 

TOWARD noon there were indications that the 
prophetic skill of my heathen driver was about to be 
verified. The wind still kept dead against us, and 
at times it was impossible to face its terrible keen- 
ness. So great was the drift that it obscured the lit- 
tle light afforded by the sun—which was very low in 
the heavens—through a cloudy atmosphere. The 
dogs began to tire out; the ice cut their feet, and 
the white surface was often dotted with the crimson 
icicles that fell from their bleeding toes. The four 
canines hauling the provision-sled turned back when- 
ever opportunity presented, or faced about and sat 
shivering upon their haunches. Under these cir- 
cumstances the anathemas of the Cree grew fearful 
to the ear; for, of all the qualifications requisite to 
the successful driving of dogs, none is more neces- 
sary than an ability to imprecate freely and with 
considerable variety in at least three different lan- 
guages. But, whatever number of tongues be em- 
ployed, one is absolutely indispensable to perfection 
in the art, and that is French. Whether the con- 
struction of that dulcet tongue enables the speaker 
to deliver profanity with more bullet-like force and 
precision, or to attain a greater degree of intensity 
than by other means, I know not; but I do know 
that, while curses seem useful adjuncts in any lan- 
guage, curses delivered in French will get a train of 
dogs through or over anything. For all dogs in the 
North it is the simplest mode of persuasion. If the 
dog lies down, curse him until he gets up; if he 
turns about in the harness, curse him until he reverts 
to his original position ; if he looks tired, curse him 
until he becomes animated ; and, when you grow 
weary of cursing him, get another man to continue 
the process, 

As the education of the Cree, so far as regarded 
the French language, had seemingly been conducted 
with an eye single to the acquirement of anathemas, 
which long practice enabled him to use with such 
effect that the dogs instinctively dodged them as if 
they had been the sweep of a descending lash, our 
speed at first was not materially affected by the at- 
tempted haltings of the weary animals. But, as the 
storm increased in violence, and the swirl of pow- 
dery snow swept in their faces, the dogs turned about 
more frequently, and seized every opportunity of 
shirking. Then ensued that inhuman thrashing and 
varied cursing, that howling of dogs and systematic 
brutality of drivers, which make up the romance of 
winter-travel, and degrade the driver lower than 
the brutes. The perversion of the dog from his true 
use to that of a beast of burden is productive of 
countless forms of deception and cunning ; but a life 
of bondage everywhere produces in the slave vices 
with which it is unfair to blame him. Dogs are often 
stubborn and provoking, and require flogging until 
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brought into subjection ; but lashings upon the body 
while laboring in the trains, systematic floggings 
upon the head till their ears drop blood, beatings with 
whip-stocks until nose and jaws are one deep wound, 
and poundings with clubs and stamping with boots till 
their howls merge into low wails of agony, are the 
frequent penalties of a slight deviation from duty. 

Of the four dogs attached to the provision-sledge, 
three underwent repeated beatings at the hands of 
the Cree. By mid-afternoon the head of Whiskey 
was reduced: to a bleeding, swollen mass from tre- 
mendous thrashings. Chocolat had but one eye 
wherewith to watch the dreaded driver, and Brandy 
had wasted so much strength in wild lurches and 
sudden springs, im order to dodge the descending 
whip, that he had none remaining for the legitimate 
task of hauling the sledge. But one train of dogs 
out of the six sledges fared better, and that one 
was composed of animals of the Esquimaux breed. 
Fox-headed, long-furred, clean-legged, whose ears, 
sharp-pointed and erect, sprang from a head im- 
bedded in thick tufts of woolly hair, hauling to 
them was as natural as to watch is natural to the 
watch-dog. And, of the whole race of dogs, the 
Esquimaux alone should be made a hauling-dog. 
He alone looks happy in his work, and is a good 
hauler ; and, although other dogs will surpass him 
in speed for a few days, only he can maintain a 
steady pace throughout a long journey, and come in 
fresh at its end. 

IX. 

AT length the violence of the storm forced us to 
seek the shore, and camp for the night; and no 
sooner had this been accomplished, and supper over, 
than the Cree, fearing a continuance of the storm, 
summoned a driver of the packet-trains to assist in 
performing a solemn invocation to the Manitou to 
stay the tempest. Rattles made of bladders, with 
pebbles in them, were brought out from their limited 
luggage ; “medicine” belts of wolf-skin donned, 
and other “medicine” or magic articles, such as er- 
mine-skins, and musk-rat skins, covered with beads 
and quills. Then the Cree and his companion 
drummed and rattled, and sang songs, finishing, 
after some hours, by a long speech, which they re- 
peated together, in which they promised to give the 
Manitou a feast of fat meat, and to compose a new 
song in his praise immediately upon the cessation of 
the storm. After this performance they fell asleep. 
Long before daylight, however, I was awakened by 
the conjurers, who, in high glee, were cutting off 





tidbits of pemmican an dcasting them into the fire as 


the promised offering to the Manitou, at the sane 
time chanting monotonously, and sounding their rat- 
tles. Then they engaged in feasting, and banished 
sleep by the persistency with which they sang the 
new song they pretended to have composed for the 
occasion, which they continued to sing over and over 
again without cessation until morning. As they 
had both been fast asleep all night, it is shrewdly 
suspected that they attempted to impose upon their 
Manitou by making shift with an old hymn, for they 
certainly could have had no opportunity for compos- 
ing the new one promised. However this may be, 
the Manitou performed his part, for the storm was 
much abated. 

At an early hour a start was again made in the 
usual manner — the harsh command “ Marche !” 
followed by deep-toned yells from the crouching 
dogs ; then, a merciless beating and thumping, and 
the cowering animals at length set off with the heavy 
loads, howling as if their hearts would break. After 
the thrashing came the abuse and curses.’ Coffee 
would be appealed to “for the love of Heaven to 
straighten his traces.” Chocolat would be solemnly 
informed that he was a migratpry swindle, and pos- 
sessed of no character whatever. Brandy would be 
entreated to “ just see if he couldn’t do a little bet- 
ter ;” that he was the offspring of very disreputable 
parents, and would be thrashed presently. The pas- 
senger'’s only occupation was to keep from freezing. 
Vain task! Though buried head and all in two 
robes and a blanket, the wind found its way through 
everything, and the master, sitting still in his wraps, 
suffered more from cold than his man who was run- 
ning against the wind, and suffered, besides, under 
the depressing sense of his idle helplessness, while 
the driver felt the cheering influence of hardy toil. 

Thus we journeyed on, the incidents of one day 
being but an iteration of that preceding. For eight 
days our course led from point to point of the lake’s 
shore, upon the immense surface of which our six 
fleeting sledges seemed the veriest crawling insects, 
Nevertheless, we passed in rapid flight, at last sweep- 
ing up the rocky promontory and within the palisade 
of Norway House, like the ghostly stormers of the 
Rhenish castle. In this hospitable shelter we halted 
for a time, while the great Northern packet jour- 
neyed on toward the unknown land of the far North. 
The dogs slept quietly in their kennels ; the heathen 
Cree, with his hardly-earned sovereigns, arrayed him- 
self in more intricate apparel, and stalked a green- 
and-yellow apparition among the squalid sepées of a 
neighboring Indian camp, 
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HEARD to-day a tale of Christmas-tide, 
Wherein a father placed a silken clew | 
In children’s hands ; and, like a Theseus new 
By Ariadne led in paths untried, . 
Each sought the end : at first the threads spread wide, 
Then met and tangled, but the laughing crew 
Untied them, went their ways, and breathless flew 


THREADS. 


Up stairs and down, until with open-eyed 
Delight —_ found their father’s gifts concealed ; 
But every child must needs to others yield 
The treasure on his thread, and from the hand 
Of brother take his own. Kind Fate has reeled 
Our life-threads, love, and let them tangled stand : 
We have each other; need we gifts demand ? 
C. M. HEWINs, 
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THE TOWER OF PERCEMONT.' 


BY GEORGE SAND. 


IV. 


ENRI slept late the next morning, and I had 

no leisure to talk with him. At nine o’clock 

my wife announced to me the arrival of the Count- 

ess de Nives. I was just getting ready to shave my- 

self, and begged Madame Chantabel to entertain 
this client until I was ready. 

“No,” she said, “I dare not. Iam not fashion- 
able enough. This lady is so beautiful, she has | 
so noble an air, with so magnificent a carriage and | 
horses—ah ! true English horses, a coachman who 
appears like a lord, a footman in livery !” 

“ All that dazzles you, lady of Percemont !” 

“This is not the time to jest, M. Chantabel. 
What are you doing there, trying your razor a dozen 
times? Make haste!” 

“T cannot cut my throat to please you. To-day 
how eager you are to see me run after this countess ! 
Yesterday you blamed me for accepting her as a 
client so quickly!” 

“T had not seen her. I did not think she held 
so high a position in the fashionable world. Well! 
here are your white cravat and your black coat.” 

“No, indeed ! we are in the country ; I will not 
appear in full dress at nine o’clock in the morning.” 

“Yes, yes!” cried my wife, putting on, in spite 
of me, the dress-cravat. “I wish you to look like 
what you are !” 

To cut the matter short, I was obliged to yield, 
and I passed into my private room, where Madame 
de ‘Nives awaited me. 

I had never seen her excepting at a distance, and 
did not expect to find her still so young and beauti- 
ful. She was a woman of about forty years of age, 
tall, blond, and slender. Her manners were excel- 
lent. Excepting for the romance of her life, which 
I knew gvrosso modo, her reputation was irreproach- 
able. 

“T come, sir,” she said, “ to ask counsel in a very 
delicate affair, and you will allow me to tell you my 
story, of which you probably do not know the de- 
tails. If I encroach upon your time—” 

“ My time is yours,” I replied, and, having seat- 
ed her in an easy-chair, I listened. 

“ My name is Alix Dumont. I belong to an hon- 
orable but poor family, who brought me up with the 
expectation of earning my own living. I was a 
teacher in various boarding-schools for young ladies. 
When I was twenty-two years old I entered the 
service of the Countess de Nives, as governess for 
her only daughter, Marie, then ten years old. 

“ Madame de Nives treated me with much es- 
teem and confidence. Without her kind considera- 
tion, I could not have endured Marie's undisciplined 
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character and fantastic caprices. She was‘an un- 
reasonable and heartless child, whom no one could 
restrain. This sad duty was very painful to me; 
and when, two years later, Madame de Nives died, 
commending her daughter to my care, I begged the 
Count de Nives to spare me a task beyond my 
strength : I wished to go away. 

“He would not allow me to leave; he entreat- 
ed, said that without me his way of living would 
be broken up, and his daughter ‘abandoned to the 
chances of an education that he did not know how 
to direct. I was obliged to yield. He placed me at 
the head of his house; and Marie, who knew she 
would be obliged to enter a convent if I left, put 
more restraint upon herself, and begged me to re- 
main. 

“ The Count de Nives, after having been a wid- 
ower for a year, announced to me that he wished to 
marry again, and that he had chosen me for the 
companion of his life. I refused, on account of the 
child, whose aversion, I foresaw, would be always 
ready to burst forth; and, when he insisted, I took 
flight, without letting him know where I went. I 
remained concealed for several months with some of 
my old friends. He discovered my retreat, and 
came to entreat me once more to accept his pro- 
posal. He had sent Marie toa convent. She ac- 
cuses me to this day of having separated her from 
her father. On the contrary,I did my best to bring 
her hack tohim, The count was inflexible toward 
her even on his death-bed. 

“ Beset by a passion which in spite of myself I 
began to share, pressed by my friends to accept the 
honorable offer of M. de Nives, I became his wife, 
and am now the mother of adaughter. Her name is 
Léonie; she is seven years old, and the living por- 
trait of her father. 

“T was happy, for I always cherished the hope 
of reconciling my husband with his elder daughter, 
when he met with a fall while hunting, which he 
survived only a few days, He left a will in which 
he made me Marie’s guardian, conferring upon me 
the use of his whole income during my life ; but the 
income is not large ; M. de Nives’s fortune came from 
his first wife. The estate that I control, and where 
I live with my daughter, belongs entirely to Marie, 
and the time approaches when this young person 
will demand the account of my guardianship, con- 
trary to her father’s intention, after which she will 
turn us out of the house.” 

Here Madame Alix de Nives was silent, and 
looked at me to find out my opinion without giving 
expression to her own thoughts. 

“You wish to know,” I said, “some means for 
eluding this sad negessity. There are none. By M. 
de Nives’s will he bestowed upon you the use of all 
his property, relying upon your character and loyal. 
ty to provide for the wants and the establishment of 
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his two daughters. He could not confer upon you 
the right to dispose of the estate of his deceased 
wife. Have you brought the will and the two mar- 
riage-contracts of the Count de Nives?” . 

“ Yes, here they are.” 

When I had examined the documents, I saw that 
the deceased had deluded himself with the idea that 
he had a right to share to a certain point in his first 
wife’s property. He believed that he had power to 
control the income of the De Nives estate as long as 
the landed property, which returned by law to Ma- 
rie, was not deteriorated or encroached upon. 

“ My husband took advice before drawing up this 
will,” said the countess, with a doubtful air, seeing 
me shrug my shoulders, 

“He could take advice, madame, but no trust- 
worthy lawyer could have given him counsel to make 
a will like this.” 

“ Pardon me, it was—” 

“Do not tell me who, for I am forced to insist 
that this lawyer, if he is a lawyer, greatly misled 
him.” 

The countess bit her lips with vexation. 

“'M. de Nives,” she resumed, “‘ always regarded 
Marie as a person without judgment or reason, and 
incapable of managing her affairs. He destined her 
for the cloister. If he had lived, he would have 
obliged her to take the vows.” 

“M. de Nives was the victim of an illusion in 
this case also ; ancient families sometimes neglect to 
gain information on present usage. I have heard 
that M. de Nives did not always take into account 
what has been introduced into legislation since 1789 ; 
byt you, madame, who are still young, and must by 
your education have overcome certain prejudices, do 
you admit that a legitimate heiress can be forced to 
resign her rights and enter a convent ?” 

“No, but the law can place her in custody and 
deprive her of the power to exercise her civil rights 
if she has given proof of insanity.” 

“That is another question ! 
Marie de Nives really insane ?” 

“ Did you never hear of it, M. Chantabel ?” 

“T have heard that she was odd ; but they say so 
many things !” 

“ Public opinion has, however, its value.” 

“ Not always.” 

“ You astenish me, sir; public opinion is on my 
side ; it has always done me justice ; it would still be 
for me if I invoked it.” 

“Take care, madame! one must not risk too 


Is Mademoiselle 


much the good reputation that it has taken long to} 


acquire. I believe that if you should apply for a 
judgment of deprivation of civil rights against Ma- 
demoiselle de Nives, you would make partisans on 
her side who would go against you.” 

“ Does that mean, sir, that you are already preju- 
diced against me ?” 

“ No, madame ; I have the honor to speak to you 
to-day for the first time, and I have never seen Ma- 
demoiselle de Nives. But examine your situation. 
Poor and without name, but beautiful and educated, 
you enter into a house whose chief, soon a widower, 





marries you after having sent away a witness whose 
hostile presence could create for you nothing but 
trouble and sorrow. This witness is only a child, 
but it is his own daughter whom he sends away, and 
who attributes her exile to you. You did, you say, 
your best to bring her back*again. It is unfortunate 
that you did not succeed ; it is unfortunate, also, 
that your husband’s will reveals a preference for you 
that effaces all paternal affection from his heart. 
Certain persons might think that Mademoiselle Ma- 
rie’s misfortune is your work, and, if she is insane, 
that you have done everything to make her so.” 

“TI see, M. Chantabel, that your ear is open to 
cruel insinuations against me.” ‘ 

“I swear that it is not so,madame! My judg- 
ment springs from the situation in which you are 
placed and the counsel you ask of me. Let us go on. 
What are the proofs of insanity given by your step- 
daughter ?” ‘ 

“There are more than I could ever tell you. 
Ever since she was ten years old, she has been rebel- 
lious against all discipline, furious against all re- 
straint. Her nature is abnormal, capable of every 
kind of misconduct. I dare not tell you—” 

‘* Tell me everything or nothing.” 

“Very well. I believe that, in spite of the seclu- 
sion of the convent, she found means more than once 
to have guilty relations with—?” 

“ You believe this—” 

“ And you, you doubt? Very well! I must trust 
you with a very grave secret. While she lived with 
the nuns at Riom she was discovered to be carrying 
on an intrigue with some person outside, I had her 
transferred to the convent of Clermont, which is 
more severe in its.discipline. Do you know what 
she did there? She disappeared entirely, sending 
me a letter in which she declares that she cannot 
stay in that convent—that she is going to Paris to 
enter of her own free-will the convent of the Sacré- 
Coeur, where she will remain until the day of her 
majority.” 

“Indeed! You must allow her te do so.” 

“Yes, I ask nothing better, but I must be as- 
sured that this pretended change of community does 
not conceal an elopement or something still worse. 
I begged at once the nuns of Clermont to say that 
she ran away to return to my house, and then I went 
immediately to Paris. Marie was not at the Sacré- 
Coeur ; she was not in any other convent of the city 
not its environs. She has evidently fled with some 
man, for the traces of very large feet were seen on 
the gravel-walk of the garden from which she took 
her flight.” 

“ This is not insanity, as it is understood in legal 
medicine. It is simply misconduct.” 

“ This misconduct imposes upon the guardian the 
duty of finding the guilty person and reinstating her 
in some convent of the most severe order.” 

“ Agreed! Have you accomplished this?” 

“No, I passed a whole month in useless search, 
and, tired out, I returned to my little Léonie, from 
whom I could not be separated any longer. I did 
not wish to trust to any one the sorrowful secret that. 
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you have just heard, but it is necessary that I should 
act, and I came to ask you what I ought to do. 
Must I apply to the courts, to the police, or in what 
proper quarter, in order to have Marie discovered 
and snatched from infamy? Or rather must I keep 
silent, conceal her disgrace, and suffer her to ruin 
me and drive me away from my husband’s house? 
In case this wicked girl should be declared inca- 
pable of managing her a‘fairs, she will still have to 
thank me for defending her immodesty under the 
plea of insanity. In case I let her go unpunished, 
should I fulfill my duty to my own daughter, who 
will be banished and despoiled without my having 
made an attempt to save her?” 

“You must give me time to reflect, and to re- 
view the facts with you, before I pronounce judg- 
ment.” 

“ But time presses, sir! Marie will be of age in 
taventy-nine days. If any attempt is to be made, it 
would be proper to announce to the court and the 
public the fact of her disappearance before she gets 
the start of me by putting in her claims and enter- 
ing into possession.” 

“If she is ready to put in her claims, and reap- 
pears at the appointed time, she is not insane, and 
every one will believe that she is in full possession of 
her reason. You would then have nothing but the 
charge of misconduct against her. This will be of 
no avail from the day when your guardianship ceases. 
No text of law can deprive of her rights and liberty 
a girl twenty-one years of age who was simply guilty 
of a folly a month before. Something else would be 
necessary to prove that she was deprived of reason 
besides a love-affair through a grating, and an es- 
cape over the walls of a convent.” 

Madame de Nives listened to me attentively, and 
her glance questioned me with grievous intensity. 
Was she avaricious of money and comfort to such 
a degree as to risk everything to escape restitution ? 
Was she moved by maternal love or by one of those 
feminine spites that prevent the understanding from 
following a prudent course? Her beauty had at the 
first view a character of distinction and serenity. At 
this moment she was so agitated inwardly that she 
caused in me a vague sensation of fright, as if the 
devil in person had come to ask me how to set the 
four corners of the world on fire, 

My scrutinizing look made her own hesitate. 

“ Sir,” she said, rising and taking a few steps, as 
if she had cramps in her limbs, “ you are very hard 
to persuade. I expected to find in you counsel and 
support. I find an examining magistrate who wishes 
to be more sure than I am myself of the goodness of 
my cause.” 

“Tt is my duty, madame. I am not at the com- 
mencement of my career; I have no need to gain a 
name by putting my talent at the service of the first 
occasion that presents itself. I do not like to lose a 
suit, and all the eulogies which the whole world 





could heap upon me fof having pleaded skillfully 
would not console me for having accepted the de- 
fense of a bad cause.” 

“It is because such is your character,” replied | 


Madame de Nives, in a caressing tone, ‘‘it is be- 
cause you have a reputation for scrupulous integrity, 
it is, finally, because a cause sustained by you is al- 
most always a cause gained beforehand, that I de- 
sired to trust mine to you. If you refuse, it will be 
a great precedent against me.” 

“If I refuse, madame, it is very easy to keep se- 
cret the step you have taken in coming to see me. 
Choose whatever course you please, and I will act in 
conformity with your purpose.” 

“ Then you refuse to go further?” 

“T have not refused—I am waiting for you to 
furnish me with proofs that will satisfy my con- 
science.” 

“You wish for more details about Marie de 
Nives? Well, this is her history. I have told you 
her character ; here are the facts.” 

The countess sat down again in the easy-chair, 
and spoke thus; “ At eleven years of age this un- 
happy child was already an inexplicable compound 
of delirious folly and profound dissimulation. You 
think these two traits of character are incompati- 
ble. You are mistaken. Marie pretended to adore 
her mother, and perhaps she did love her after her 
own fashion. But she never cared for the trouble 
she’ caused her if she could only run at random and 
play truant with the little peasants of the neighbor- 
hood. Neither did she care for her mother’s suffer- 
ing when she risked her life in dangerous sports with 
boys. She mounted the horses in the fields, and 
galloped without saddle or bridle, at the risk of seri- 
ous accidents. She climbed trees; she fell, and 
came home with her clothes torn to pieces ; ofien she 
was wounded. Here was the delirium, the passion 
of a violent nature.” 

“Tt was a little, I have been told, the character 
of her father.” 

‘* Possibly, sir. He was passionate and impetu- 
ous ; but he was sincere, and Marie is skilfully deceit- _ 
ful. She will invent all kinds of stories to lay 
upon others the blame of her faults. When her 
mother died she was a prey to a despair that seemed 
to me sincere, but a few days after she began again 
to play and to run wild.” 

“ She was eleven years old! At that age one can- 
not weep for a long time without a violent reaction 
in the direction of active life ; that sometimes hap- 
pens even to grown-up persons.” 

‘** Very well, sir ; you are pleading for her!” 

“T tell you I am not acquainted with her.” 

“Tt is certain that you are prepossessed in her 
favor by some one. Wait a moment—you have a 
relation, a niece, I think, who was with her at the 
convent at Riom—it was a young lady—pardon me, 
I have forgotten her name. Marie called her the 
dear little Miette.” 

I could not help starting, such a lively commo- 
tion was produced in my brain. The person con- 
cealed the evening before at Emilie’s house—con- 
cealed, perhaps, for a month—to whom she had said, 
“ Do not let him see you |” —the guid pro quos between 
Jacques and my son—that hope of marriage an- 
nounced by Jacques to be, perhaps, confided to my 
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son in a month—those prints of great boots on the 
gravel-walk of the garden of the Clermont nuns! 
Was the great Jacques Ormonde the perpetrator of 
the abduction? Was Miette Ormonde, the long- 
time friend of the convent, the receiver ? 

“ What is the matter, M. Chantabel?” said Ma- 
dame de Nives, who was watching me. I had in- 
stinctively put my hand to my forehead to collect my 
ideas. “ Are you tired of listening to me?” 

“No, madame; I am trying to remember. Tru- 
ly, I cannot recall that Mademoiselle Ormonde, my 
niece, has ever spoken to me of Mademoiselle de 
Nives.” 

“ Then I will continue.” 

“Doso. I am listening.” 

“When Marie saw that I sincerely mourned for 
her mother, she seemed to change her opinion in re- 
gard to me, and, bursting into tears, she embraced 
me, thanking me for having taken faithful care of the 
dying. I believed that better feelings had taktn 
possession of her heart: she deceived me. When 
she heard her father beg me to remain, she became 
disagreeable and outrageous. I then resolved to go 
away, and announced my determination ; but her 
father said she should go inte a convent, and she 
threw herself at my feet to beg me to remain. Two 
days later she resisted and abused me again. Her 
fear of the convent could not overcome her hatred 
and wickedness.” 

“ Bad character, aversion, provoked perhaps by 
yours, natural impetuosity, the unreasonableness of 
childhood, inconsistency in passion ; I grant all this, 


but I do not yet see any proof of mental aliena- 
tion.” 

“ Wait. 
had put her in the convent, telling her that she 
should never come out, there were, I am told, out- 


When her father, during my absence, 


bursts of despair. The nuns treated her with great 
gentleness and kindness, She very quickly made up 
her mind, and, as they talked to her of the happiness 
of a religious life, she told them that she was in- 
clined to try it. She appeared really to be very 
pious, and the nuns were fond of her. When M. de 
Nives, after our marriage, brought me home, I went 
to make inquiries concerning her. She was entirely 
engrossed with amusements, and very idle; she 
learned nothing, but they believed her good and sin- 
cere. I asked tosee her. She received me kindly, 
for she imagined I was going to take her home, I 
was obliged to tell her that I would give a good ac- 
count of her conduct to M. de Nives, and would 
plead her cause, but that I had received no permis- 
sion to carry her away immediately. 

**When the superior called me madame as a 
mark of respect, Marie asked why she did not say 
mademoiselle, It was wrong to allow her to remain 
ignorant of my marriage, and that I was henceforth 
Madame de Nives. It was necessary to explain the 
matter to her. She fell into a transport of ungovern- 
able rage, and had to be carried away by force, and 
shut up. Her fury subsided as quickly as it came. 
She was thirteen and a half years eld. She wished 
to enter at once upon her novitiate, and could hard- 





ly be made to comprehend that she was too young, 
and that while waiting she must strive to improve. 

“She worked for a year, but without methed, 
and like a person whose brain is not susceptible of 
the least application. The teachers tell me that she 
was not malicious, but slightly idiotic. They were 
only half mistaken—she is idiotic and malicious, 

“T tried to believe them, and was the dupe of 
her submission. She wrote a letter to her father, de- 
ficient in composition and orthography, such as a 
child six years old would have written, to tell him 
that she had decided to take the vows next year, 
and that she only asked to see once more the room 
where her mother died, and to embrace her little 
sister Léonie. I begged M. de Nives to grant her 
this favor, and offered to go for her. He refused em- 
phatically. ‘Never!’ he said. ‘On the day after 
her mother’s death she threatened to set the house 
on fire if I married again. She wished me to swear 
not to give her astep-mother. She had her head full 
of the servants’ gossip in regard to you. She de- 
clared if I had other children that she would strangle 
them. She is mad, dangerously mad! She is well 
off at the convent ; religion is the only restraint that 
can calm her. Write to her that I will go to see 
her some years hence, when she has taken the veil.’ 

“In the mean time, M. de Nives died without 
having revoked his decision, Marie manifested a 
violent sorrow, but resisted the advice of the nuns, 
who wished her to write to me. They told her, from 
me, that I was disposed to take her home if she took 
the least step to conciliate me. She rejected the ad- 
vice with perfect fury, saying that I had killed her 
father and mother, and that she would rather die 
than put her foot in the house.” 

“ Does she really accuse you of this?” 

“She accuses me of almost every crime. How 
can this furious hatred and these outrages be recon- 
ciled with the devotion she manifested at the same 
time? However, I still believed in her religious vo- 
cation, These terrible and insane beings can only 
find alleviation in the mystic life.” 

“T think exactly the opposite. The mystic life 
exasperates the troubled mind. It is no matter; go 
on.” 

“ Notwithstanding her apparent devotion to re- 
ligion, ‘Marie began, as she grew older, to long for 
worldly joys, and one day it was discovered that she 
was carrying on an amorous correspondence outside 
of the convent with a student whose name was un- 
known, but whose orthography was parallel with her 
own. Therefore, I removed Marie, who was becom- 
ing too large to incur such dangers (she was nearly 
fifteen years old), to the cloistered convent of the nuns 
of Clermont. She seemed at first rebellious, afterward 
very gentle, and then very much taken up with amuse- 
ments. She changed her character and disposition 
every fortnight. I have all the letters of the supe- 
rier, which describe her as a person whose insanity 
is beyond question. Marie is not even fit for a nun, 
She will never be restrained by any rule ; she is want- 
ing in intelligence, and the least reasoning exasper- 
ates her ; she has also nervous attacks, which border 
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on epilepsy ; she cries, appears as if she would tear 
herself in pieces, tries to kill herself. She inspires 
such fear that they are forced to shut her up. This 
convent will furnish all the proofs I need, and I have 
already a certain quantity that I will place in your 
hands if you accept the defense of my legitimate in- 
terests.” 

“And if I did not accept, what would you do, 
madame ? Would you renounce a pursuit that of- 
fers serious dangers to the honor of both parties? 
I am willing to believe that the proofs held by you 
in reserve are overwhelming against Mademoiselle 
de Nives. Even if I admit that you could succeed in 
finding out her hiding-place, and that you have the 
means of dishonoring her in establishing the truth 
of a shameful folly, do you not fear that the advo- 
cate who will defend her cause will impute to you 
the misfortune of this young woman, sacrificed by 
her father, repulsed, persecuted (it will be said)» 
driven to despair by your hatred? If you wish to 
follow my advice, you would go no further, you would 
ignore Mademoiselle de Nives’s flight, and await her 
approaching majority. If she should not appear at 
that time, your cause would become better, perhaps 
good. You would have a right to search out the 
place of her concealment and to put the police on her 
track; then we should probably find incontestable 
proofs of her incapacity. We would make the most 
of them. I should have no more conscientious 
scruples. Reflect, madame—I beg you to reflect !” 

“T reflected before I came here,” replied Madame 
de Nives, in an unmoved tone, “ and I have fully re- 
solved to listen to no counsel that will result in both 
my own and my daughter's ruin. If I await events, 
they may indeed be favorable ; but if they are not 
so—if Marie, in spite of her misconduct, is acknowl- 
edged to be capable of managing her property—I 
have no defense against her.” 

“ And you positively wish for it? Whether she 
is innocent or not, you wish for her fortune at any 
price ?” 

“IT do not wish for her fortune, which remains in- 
alienable. I want the management of it, according 
to my husband's desire.” 

“Very well! You are not taking the path that 
leads to success, if you attempt to bring dishonor upon 
the heiress. In your place I should wait for her ap- 
pearance, and then endeavor to make a compromise 
with her.” 

“What compromise?” 

“* If her reputation is really lost, you can make 
her feel the price of the generous silence you have 
kept, and perhaps induce her to refrain from de- 
manding the accounts of your guardianship up to 
the present day.” 

“Sell my generosity? I would rather have open 
war ; but, if there 1s no other means of saving my 
daughter, I must resign myself to it. I will reflect, 


sir, and, if I follow your advice, will you promise to | 


serve me as an intermediate agent?” 

“Yes, if you can fully prove that your step-daugh- 
ter’s reputation is lost,-and that your silence is ne- 
cessary. I shall then act in her interest as well as 





yours, for you do not appear to be generous for the 
pleasure of being so.” 

“No, sir; I am a mother, and I will not sacrifice 
my daughter in order to be acceptable to my enemy. 
But you speak of the account of my guardianship. 
Has she, then, a right to demand a very strict ac- 
count?” 

“Without any doubt; and, as she has been 
brought up in the convent, it will be easy to estab- 
lish very nearly what you have spent for her educa- 
tion and maintenance. It will not be a large sum, 
and, if I am rightly informed, the income of the De 
Nives estate exceeds thirty-five or forty thousand 
francs a year.” 

“* That is exaggerated !” 

“‘ The rents will give evidence. Suppose it only 
thirty thousand francs. Have you calculated the 
amount during the twelve years that you have en- 
joyed the income?” 

* “Ves; if I am forced to restore this income, I 
am absolutely ruined. M.de Nives did not leave a 
hundred thousand francs of principal.” 

“ With that, if you are not forced to make resti- 
tution for the past, and if, as I believe, you have 
been prudent enough to be economical in your ex- 
penditure, you will not live in poverty, madame. 
You are considered an economical and orderly per- 
son. You have education and talents, you will your- 
self attend to the education of your daughter, and you 
will learn to do without luxury, or procure it by your 
labor. At all events, you will both enjoy an inde- 
pendent and worthy existence. Do not involve 
yourself in the disastrous. issue of a lawsuit which 
will not bring honor to your character, and will ‘cost 
you very dear, I forewarn you. There is nothing so 
long and so difficuit as to exclude from the exercise 
of her civil rights one even much more alienated in 
mind than Mademoiselle de Nives appears to be.” 

“I will reflect,” replied Madame de Nives, “as I 
promised. I thank you, sir, for the attention you 
have given me, and I ask pardon for the time you 
have lost in listening to me.” 

I conducted her to her carriage, and she set out 
for the De Nives estate, situated five leagues from 
Riom, on the road to Clermont. I remarked—for I 
have a habit of remarking everything—that the Eng- 
lish horses that had dazzled my wife were thorough- 
ly worn-out animals, and that the servants in livery 
were very shabby. It was evident that this woman 
sacrificed nothing to luxury. 


Vv. 


My wife and son were waiting breakfast for me. 

**T shall not take breakfast,” I said to them. 
“T will merely swallow a cup of coffee while Bibi 
is beingyput into the tilbury. I shall not return till 
three or four o’clock.” 

While I gave my orders, I examined. my son 
stealthily. His features seemed distorted. 

“ Did you sleep well?” I asked. 

“ Never better,” he replied. “I found my pleas- 
ant chamber and my comfortable bed delightful.” 

“ What are you going to do this afternoon ?” 
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“T will go with you, if I am not in your way.” 

“You would be in my way ; I speak frankly. I 
hope to tell you this evening that you will never be 
in my way again. And even now—I ask you not to 
go away, because I may return at any moment to 
give you this information.” 

“You are going to see Emilie, father? I beg 
you not to question her, not to speak to her of me. 
I should suffer mortal agony to have her come back 
to me after having welcomed another. I have re- 
flected : I do not love her, I never have loved her!” 

“T do not expect to see Emilie. I am going on 
professional business. Not a word of Emilie before 
your mother !” 

Madame Chantabel returned with my coffee. 
While taking it, I asked Henri to examine the old 
chateau and choose the apartment he wished to have 
arranged as a rendezvous for hunting. He promised 
not to think of anything else, and I took my seat 
alone in my little cabriolet. I neéded no servant to 
drive the peaceable and vigorous Bibi, and desired 
no witness of the step I was about to take. 

I set out on the road to Riom, as if I were going 
to the city ; then, turning to the left, I penetrated the 
sandy and shady roads that lead to Champgousse. 

I marked out my course, but, as in giving counsel 
it is necessary to take into account the character and 
the temperament of persons more than the facts and 
the situation, I reviewed in my mind the antecedents, 
qualities, and faults of my nephew, Jacques Or- 
monde. The son of my sister, who was the most 
beautiful woman in the country, Jacques had been 
a very beautiful child, and, as he had good-nature, 
we all adored him, It is a misfortue for a man to 
be. too handsome, and to be constantly told of it. 
The child was idle, and the young man grew fop- 
pish. What can be more agreeable, at the age 
when cue thinks of love, than to read a welcome, 
bold or bashful, in earnest in every case, in all the 
women’s eyes? Jacques had a precocious success ; 
his herculean strength did not exert an unfavorable 
influence upon his character, but his intellectual 
strength succumbed to this captious reasoning: “ If, 
without cultivating my moral being, I attain with 
the greatest ease the triumph which is the feverish 
aim of youth, why need I spend time and trouble in 
improving myself ?” 

Thus he did not study, and his utmost attainment 
was some knowledge of his own language. He pds- 
sessed natural intelligence, and that kind of facility 
that consists in assimilating the top of the basket 
without caring for what there is in the bottom. He 
could talk about everything in a lively way, and pass 
for an eagle in the eyes of the ignorant. As he was 
brought up in the country, he was well acquainted 
with the produce and the culture of the land. He 
knew all the secrets of the horse-jockeys, and made 
the most of his cattle and commodities. The peas- 
ants looked upon him as a sharp fellow, and con- 
sulted him with respect. His proverbial honesty 
with honest people, his familiar and cordial frank- 
ness, and his unwearying desire to oblige, made him 
a general favorite. It was a common saying among 





the peasants that the great Jacques was the best, the 
handsomest, and the most intelligent man to be found 
among the farms and villages in the neighborhood. 

After finishing his callege course, where he had 
learned nothing, he went to Paris to study law, where 
he devoted himself to a life of worldly pleasure. His 
years of study were a perpetual /ée. Rich, gener- 
ous, eager for a good time, and always ready to do 
nothing, he had numerous friends, squandered his 
income, wasted his youth, health, brain, and char- 
acter, and gave us great uneasiness while seeing him 
prolong indefinitely his pretended studies. 

But at the bottom of all this thoughtlessness my 
beautiful nephew inherited with his blood an ef- 
fective means of safety. He had an inborn love of 
property, and when it was plain that he must quit 
this gay life or encroach upon his capital, he returned 
to the country, and did not again leave it. 

His estate of Champgousse was well rented, but 
the lease had run out, and he managed to renew it, 
with a considerable increase in the rent, without 
driving away his tenants ; even under these condi- 
tions he found out the secret of making himself much 
beloved. He formed a plan for building a fine house, 
but he was in no hurry to carry it out. Vignolette, 
the paternal mansion, fell to his sister Emilie’s share. 
It was a habitation charming for its simplicity—a 
luxuriant inclosure of flowers and fruits, in a country 
adorable for freshness and beauty in that fertile re- 
gion that extends between the river Morge and the 
latest eruptions of lava from the Dome Mountains 
toward the north. Miette was so tenderly attached 
to this dwelling, where she had closed the eyes of 
her parents, that she preferred to give up to her 
brother the larger portion of the landed inheritance, 
and keep the vineyard and house of Vignolette. She 
lived there alone with my aged sister Anastasie dur- 
ing Jacques’s absence, and cared tenderly for this 
good aunt, who died in her arms, leaving to her all 
her property, consisting of a hundred thousand francs 
invested in government funds. 

As soon as Miette came in possession of this lega- 
cy she wrote to her brother, then in Paris : “ I know 
that you are in debt, as you have directed our notary 
to sell your meadow and woodland of chestnut-trees. 
I do not want you 'to encroach upon your property. 
I havé money ; if you wish for a hundred thousand 
francs, they are at your service.” 

Jacques’s debts did not amount to half that sum. 
They were paid, and he returned, resolved never to 
run in debt again. 

He decided to live at Vignolette with Emilie, 
who was left entirely alone by the death of her aunt, 
and he put off his plan of building at Champgousse 
until Emilie’s marriage took place. 

During the two years that he had lived with her 
his gay life had taken on a character strangely prac- 
tical. He carefully concealed his wild adventures 
from the good Emilie ; this was easily accomplished, 
as she lived in absolute retirement, and hardly ever 
left her home. He had hunting rendezvous in all 
directions, and he joined with his friends in pleasure- 
parties in every season of the year. 
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Jacques had nearly reached his thirtieth year and 
had never spoken of marriage. He was so happy in 
his liberty, and used it so well! He was growing 
very stout ; his complexion, once fair as a girl’s, had 
taken a purplish lustre in striking contrast with his 
silver-blond hair. He had one of those faces that 
one sees afar off, with high color, large features, an 
aquiline nose, which was set off by two natural 
marks on the skin once charming, now looking a lit- 
tle like warts. The expression was always lively, 
amiable, but too sparkling to become tender. The 
mouth remained healthy, but the charm of the smile 
was effaced. It was easy to see that wine and other 
excesses had cut down the flower of a youth still sus- 
ceptible of abundant growth, and Henri defined very 
justly the impressive, agreeable, and slightly gro- 
tesque appearance of his cousin when he said, “ He 
is a buffoon, still young and good.” 

Having recapitulated all this, to know how I 
should open fire with him, I arrived at the entrance 
of the farm. The workmen told me that M. Jacques 
was in a wood near by, and offered to call him. I 
intrusted Bibi to their care, and went quickly in 
search of my nephew. 

VIL 

I EXPECTED to see him engaged in hunting, and I 
found him extended on the turf, and sleeping under 
a tree. He slept so soundly that I was obliged to 
touch him lightly with the end of my cane to waken 
him. 

** Ah, uncle!” he cried, starting with a bound 
upon his great feet, “ what a pleasant surprise, and 
I am so glad to see you! I was just thinking about 
you!” 

“ That is to say, you were dreaming about me?” 

“Yes, perhaps; I was asleep? It is no matter; 
you were in my thoughts. You seemed to be angry 
with me ; that is not true, is it?” 

“ Why should I be angry?” 

“ Because it is a very long time since I have been 
to see you ; I am so busy here.” 

“I see that plainly. Fatigue has overpowered 
you, and you are therefore forced to take a siesta no 
matter where.” 

“Come and see my plans, uncle; you must give 
me advice.” 

“ Another time. I come now to ask you for in- 
formation. You know, I am told, a young person 
whose name is Mademoiselle de Nives?” 

Jacques started at this brusque attack. 

“Who told you so, uncle? I am not acquainted 
with her.” 

‘* But you know persons who are acquainted with 
her, since Miette is one of them. She must talk to 
you sometimes of her old friend at the convent?” 

“Yes, no—stay! I cannot remember. You 
would like—what would you like to know?” 

“T want to know if she is an idiot.” 

This brutal word fell like a second stone on 
Jacques’s head, and his vermilion complexion grew 
slightly pale. 

“Idiot! Mademoiselle de Nives an idiot! Who 
pretends to think so?” 





“ The head of a family who came to consult me 
this morning, as one of his sons wishes to demand 
this young person in marriage as soon as she comes 
out of the convent. Well, this father had heard 
that the young lady was not in the possession of her 
reason, that she was epileptic, insane, or imbecile.” 

“‘ Indeed,” replied Jacques, who, scarcely re- 
covered from his surprise, began to put himself on 
guard, “I do not know. How should I know?” 

“Then, if you do not know anything, I must 
find Miette, who will be better informed, and will 
be willing to give me the information I desire.” 

Here was a new trouble for Jacques. 

“ Miette will go to your house, my uncle. 
is no need of your going to see her.” 

“Why should I not? It is not very far.” 

“She is probably not at home to-day. She had 
some purchases to make at Riom.” 

“It is no matter; if I do not find her I will 
leave word that she may expect me to-morrow.” 

“She will make you a call, uncle. I will let her 
know that you want to see her.” 

**So you are very much afraid that I shall go to 
Vignolette ?” 

“It is for the sake of sparing you useless trouble, 
uncle.” 

“You are very good, I rather think that you are 
afraid I shall find out a secret.” 

“1? How? Why do you say that?” 

“You know very well that no longer ago than 
last evening Henri discovered that Miette concealed 
a secret very painful to him, and consequently to 
me.” 

“For you—for him? I cannot comprehend it.” 

“What comedy are you playing? Did you not 
confess everything to Henri?” aa” 

“He told you? I confessed nothing at all.” 

“You confessed to him that Miette had a lover 
whom she preferred, and that my son had nothing to 
do but to retire from the field.” 

“T confessed that? Never! never! My sister 
has no other lover. Is it possible that you doubt 
Miette’s uprightness and modesty? A lover at her 
house when I was not there! If any one but you 
had said that—” 

“Then the person concealed at Vignolette is a 
woman,” 

“It cannot be a man; I swear that the thing is 
impossible, and that it is not true.” 

“You must, then, be sure of it. 
Miette’s—” 

“‘T have not put my foot in the house for a 
month.” 

“ That is strange ! 
there?” 

“*T have had no time.” 

“ How is that? You find time to attend all the 
fairs in the vicinity.” 

“For my business, not for my pleasure. I am 
not going to waste my time any longer; it is the 
solemn truth,” 

“ You are thinking of getting married?” 

“ Perhaps so.” 


There 


You go often to 


Has she forbidden you to go 
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“ With an heiress ?” 

“With a person whom I have loved for a long 
time.” 

“ And who is not an idiot?” 

“To love an idiot! How horrible!” 

“You are not like the young man who seeks 
Mademoiselle de Nives for her fortune, and who does 
not care whether she knows her right hand from her 
left. You can conceive the uneasiness of the father 
who has consulted me on this point. He would 
think his son dishonored if this were certain.” 

“Tt would be a mean, base deed, certainly ; but 
who has circulated this report about Mademoiselle de 
Nives? It must be her step-mother.” 

“ You are acquainted, then, with her step-mother ? 
Come, tell me what you know.” 

“ But I know nothing at all. I only know what 
every one says, what you have heard a thousand 
times. The Count de Nives married an adventuress, 
who drove away and persecuted the child of his first 
wife. It is even said that this-young girl died in a 
convent.” 

“ Ah! you thought she was dead ?” 

“T have heard such a report.” 

“Very well. I can tell you that she is living, 
and, if my inferences do not mislead me, for she has 
escaped from the convent, she is now concealed at 
Vignolette.” 

“ Ah! she escaped?” 

“Yes, young man, with a lover who has very 
large feet.” 

Jacques Ormonde looked involuntarily at his 
feet, and then at mine, as if to make a comparison 
that had never entered his mind before. Perhaps 
until this moment he had never suspected that there 
could be any imperfection in his physique. 

I saw plainly that he was foiled, and that if I 
pushed him a little further he would tell me every- 
thing ; but my object was to search out his exact po- 
sition in regard to the case, not to gain his confi- 
dence. I changed the conversation abruptly. 

“ Tell me about your sister,” I said. “ Is it true 
that she is angry with Madame Chantabel?” 

“My aunt has hurt her feelings very much by 
giving her to understand that she did not look fa- 
vorably upon her marriage with Henri.” 

“T know there is a misunderstanding between 
them, as there is between Henri and you. I hope 
everything will be made up, and, as you are sure 
that Miette has formed no other plans—” 

“*T will take my oath of it.” 

“Well, Iam going to talk with her. 
me as far as Vignolette.” 

“I will go half-way, for I have masons here who 
disarrange all my plans the moment my back is 
turned,” 

When we were at a little distance 


Come with 


from Vigno- 
lette, Jacques begged me to let him return to his work. 
He seemed afraid to go any farther. I gave him his lib- 
erty, but, after watching his progress for a little while, 
I discovered that he was not returning to Champ- 
gousse. He made his way stealthily among the vines, 
as if to watch the result of my visit to his sister. 





I whipped up my horse, and made him redouble 
his pace. I did not wish Jacqués to arrive before 
me by the narrow footpaths, and to forewarn his sis- 
ter of my arrival, However, as I must drive around 
the farm in order to enter it by the carriage-road, I 
was not certain that, with his great limbs and the 
habits of a hunter who overcomes all obstacles, he 
had not been beforehand with me, when, without 
announcing myself, I entered my niece’s garden. 

She came to me, with a basket of peaches, that 
she had just gathered, in her hands, and putting 
them upon a bench, in order to give me a cordial 
welcome, 

“Sit down here,” I said; “I want to talk to 
you ;” and, in order to sit down, I took up a white- 
silk umbrella lined with rose-color, that was lying 
on the bench. “Is this pretty plaything yours?” I 
asked. “I did not know you cared for fine things 
like this.” 

“No, uncle,” she replied, with the frank deci- 
sion that was at the bottom of her soul and her char- 
acter. “ This plaything is not mine; it belongs to 
some one who is staying with me.” 

“ And who has run into the house?” 

“ She will return if you will consent to see her, 
and hear what she has to say; she wants to talk 
to you, for last evening I convinced her that this 
was her wisest course.” 

“ Have you seen your brother to-day ?” 

“Yes, uncle. I know Henri found out the exist- 
ence of some secret here. I do not know what he 
told you, nor what he thinks of it ; but I am unwill- 
ing to have any secrets with you, and was obliged to 
tell the person who has trusted hers to me that I 
would not tell you any falsehoods. You have come 
to question me, dear uncle; I am ready to answer 
all your questions.” ‘ 

“Indeed, my child,” I resumed, “I will only 
ask you those to which you can reply without betray- 
ing anything. I will not demand the name of the 
person—I believe I know it—neither will I ask to see 
her. I am interested solely in what concerns your 
brother and you personally, for it is of great impor- 
tance that Jacques should not make you an accom- 
plice in a piece of folly the consequences of which 
will be disagreeable if not serious.” 

“T assure you, uncle, that I do not understand 
what you are talking about. Jacques has nothing to 
do with my decision to receive this person and pro- 
tect her as long as it is in my power.” 

“You say Jacques has nothing to do with it— 
and you assure me, Emilie, you have never told me 
an untruth ?” 

“Never!” replied Miette, with that all-powerful 
expression of truth that needs no proof to impress 
its claims. 

“TI believe you, dear girl—I believe you!” I 
cried. “Thus Mademoiselle de—we will not call 
her by name—came to you, a month since, alone and 
of her own free-will; that is to say, no one brought 
her to you, persuading her to come here, and no 
one helped her to escape from the walls of her 
prison?” 
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Before replying, Miette hesitated a moment, as 
if what I said gave birth to a suspicion that had not 
before occurred to her. 

“The truth that I can swear to,” she replied, 
“is this : One evening last month I was here alone. 
Jacques had gone to the fair of Artonne. He had 
been away more than a week, when I heard some 
one ringing at the gate. I thought at first it was he, 
but, while getting up to gé to the door, I guessed 
who it must be; for I had received a letter announc- 
ing a plan, a hope of escape, and asking for an 
asylum and secrecy. I did not arouse my domestics, 
who were asleep, but I ran to the door, and found 
the person I expected. I welcomed her cordially, 
and led her to the room already prepared for her. 
Old Nicole was my only confidante, and I am as 
sure of her fidelity as of my own.” 

** And this person was alone?” 

**No, she was accompanied by Charliette, her 
nurse, who had planned for a long time and at last 
succeeded in effecting her escape.” 

** What has become of this woman?” 

“She did not remain here. She is in Riom, 
where she is living with her husband. I am not 
much pleased with her appearance, but she comes to 
see Marie occasionally, to tell her what her step- 
mother is doing, for she has taken it upon herself to 
watch her movements.” 

“Tell me what Jacques did after you had re- 
ceived your friend.” 

** Jacques returned in two days, but did not see 
my recluse. I met him on the road, and said to 
him; ‘ You must not put your foot in our house, for 
this would cause a scandal. I have there a friend 
who cannot see any one. You must sleep at Champ- 
gousse. To-morrow I will bring you everything 
you need, and help you to get settled there. You 
are anxious to commence building ; begin now ; do 
not come home for a month, and keep the most ab- 
solute secrecy.’ Jacques promised not to try to see 
my friend, and not to speak of her to any one. He 
has kept his word.” 

“ You are sure of it?” 

“ Yes, uncle, even though you should think I 
am mistaken,” replied Miette, firmly ; “I know all 
the levity for which my brother is reproached, but 
he is blameless where I am concerned. He feels, 
indeed, that if he came here he would quickly be 
accused of paying court to my friend, and that I 
should play a villainous 7é/e.” 

“ What villainous 7é/e, my dear? This is the sole 
point that interests me. What should you think of 
your situation if Jacqués made pretensions to this 
young woman?” 

“ Jacques cannot have the least pretension ; he is 
not acquainted with her.” 

** But suppose—” 

“*That he has deceived me? It is impossible! 
it would be unpardonable! This young lady is rich, 
noble, and has a social position above Jacques. If, 
to make such an alliance possible, he had tried to 
become acquainted with her, to win her affection, 
to profit by her abode with me to compromise her 





character, I should pass for the accomplice of a base 
intriguer, or for a ridiculous dupe. Is not this your 
opinion, uncle?” 

In my turn I hesitated to reply. The great 
Jacques seemed to me both frivolous enough and 
positive enough to deceive his sister. 

‘* My darling,” I said, embracing her, “no one 
will ever accuse you of being concerned in any in- 
trigue whatever, and, if there were persons ill-ad- 
vised enough for that, your uncle and cousin would 
box their ears.” 

‘But my aunt Chantabel!” replied Miette, 
with an expression of sorrowful pride. ‘* My aunt 
is prejudiced against me, and perhaps she has 
already spread unfavorable reports in regard to 
me?” 

“Your aunt has not heard anything. Forget 
what she said to you, for she will make amends for 
her thoughtlessness. I cannot deny that my dear 
wife is thoughtless ; but she is good and has a high 
esteem for you.” 

**She does not love me, uncle ; that was plain 
the last time I saw her, and she has prejudiced Hen- 
ri’s mind against me.” 

**But am I of no account? I am here, and I 
love you enough for four. Tell me one thing: do 
you still love Henri?” 

**Ves, I love the Henri of old times; now, I 
cannot tell—I must make his acquaintance over 
again. He has changed in form, language, and 
manners. It will take time to gain a knowledge of 
his character, but he cannot come to my house for 
some weeks, neither can I go to yours; you now un- 
derstand the reason why.” 

** Well! put off for a few weeks the examination 
you wish to mals, and answer a final question. Do 
you know well the person to whom you are giving 
an asylum?” 

** Yes, uncle.” 

**You love her?” 

“Very much.” 

** And you esteem her?” 

‘*I firmly believe that she has never done any- 
thing that merits serious disapprobation.” 

‘* Has she a good mind?” 

** Yes, both mind and intelligence.” 

‘* Is she well instructed?” 

** As well as one can be in a convent; she reads 
a great deal now.” 

‘* Has she sound common-sense?” 

‘Much more than the person who has brought 
her misfortunes upon her, and who still persecutes 
her.” 

‘Enough! I do not want to know any more at 
present, neither do I desire to see your friend until 
I have something important to tell her” 

** Ah, uncle!” cried Miette, who was not defi- 
cient in penetration — “I guess! You have been 
consulted ; you are commissioned to—” 

‘*T have been consulted, but I am entirely free 
to act as I intend. I would not enter upon a 
case, for anything in the world, where your name 
would be used in the pleadings; but there will be 
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no case, you may be sure, and, if there were, I 
would refuse to plead against one who is your de- 
pendent and frotégée. As it is now a question of 
compromise, I have the right to give good advice 
to both parties. Tell your friend that she has done 
a very imprudent thing in quitting her convent when 
she would so soon have the full right to leave it of 
her ewn free-will; and let me tell you that, in en- 
couraging her, you have been guilty of a foolish act 
of which I did not believe you capable.” 

‘‘No, uncle, I have been deceived by appear- 
ances. Marie wrote: ‘I am of age, but see no 
prospect of regaining my liberty. My only resource 
is in flight, and you are the only person in the world 
who can give me an asylum. Are you willing to re- 
ceive me?’ I could not refuse. When she arrived, 
she told me that she should not be of age for sev- 
eral weeks. I was well acquainted with Marie, and 
knew she was a month younger than I, but did not 
know the day of her birth. After I found this out, 
I fully understood that she must be closely con- 
cealed, and took all possible precautions. I had 
succeeded until now. Marie does not go out of the 
inclosure, and my farmers are reliable and devoted. 
They do not know her name, have not seen her, 
and, without being in my confidence, are distrusiful 
enough to make no reply to any questions that might 
be asked them.” 

‘** Ah, well! my dear girl, redouble your precau- 
tions, for at the present time Mademoiselle Marie is 
still under her guardian's control. She has power 
to take her home, or force her to return to the con- 
vent—between two gendarmes, as they say !” 

‘*T know it, uncle, I know it! therefore I sleep 
with one eye open. If such a thing should happen 





—poor Marie! I would follow her ; I should be seen 
conducted through the country by the gendarmes.” 

‘* As Jacques would not endure this—nor I, any 
more than he, if I were there, we should be in fine 
business! Friendship is a good thing, but I find 
that your friend has well used not to say abused 
yours,” 

“*She is so unhappy, uncle! If you knew—ah! 
how I wish she could talk to you, and tell you the 
story of her life !” 

**T do not wish to see her, and I must not. It is 
impossible for me to be the confidant of her pres- 
ence here. Remember this would spoil everything, 
and destroy my power of being useful to you. Now 
Iam going away. I have not seen her, you have 
not told me her name, I know absolutely nothing. 
Embrace me, and say to your recluse that she must 
not leave her umbrellas in your garden.” 

‘*Take this basket of peaches, uncle; my aunt 
likes them.” 

‘*No! your peaches, though superb, are less 
velvety and fresh than you are; and as I shall not 
speak at home of having seen you, I do not wish to 
carry anything away. Allow me only to say to Hen- 
ri that you will consent to renew your acquaintance 
with him next month?” 

**You are going to tell him, then, that you have 
seen me?” 

“Yes, him alone, but he will not know anything 
of your secret.” 

“ Then, dear uncle, tell him—tell him—tell him 
nothing ; learn, before all else, what my aunt has 
against me. As long as she feels unkindly toward 
me, I cannot think of anything.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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MPERISHABLY green the holly-leaves, 
And bright as blood the berry red that weaves 

Its brilliance through the tangled branches dense ; 
No bird can build within its spiked fence, 
Nor sun in-penetrate its leafy deeps 
Where the undying tree-bound spirit sleeps. 
It stands within the churchyard where the graves 
Rise in their grassy ranks, like broken waves, 
And sturdier grows as man in death is laid 
Pulseless beneath its black, unvarying shade. 
The Summers call with song, and bee, and flower ; 
Its leaves shake off the touch of vernal shower ; 
The Autumn flings her radiance far and wide 
Till earth is garbed in beauty as a bride— 
Yet ever stands the holly dark, severe, 
Like a grim warder o’er a fickle year. 
The Winter comes : gone is the leafy shade, 
That, late, earth’s Orient tent of splendor made ; 
The vines, like serpents fiery-eyed, turn brown, 
And blossoms throw their garlands, withered, down ; 





Still shines the holly with its thorny hedge, 

And redder berries flash along its edge ; 

The snows, new-fallen, doth it lightly toss 

To gleam, like emerald, for the Christmas cross. 
Now is its victory! In the festive hall 

Its glittering leaves enwreath the pictured wall ; 
Above the fireplace where the hickory glows, 

Its spirit, framed, forgets the threatening snows ; 
Upon the board, where wine and wit are throned, 
It, rustling, laughs at churchyard wind that moaned ; 
And where it hangs on high, o’er maiden’s head, 
It hears the Christmas vows of lovers said. 


Strange type of life art thou, O holly brave ! 
With strong roots, coral-like, round mouldering grave, 
Bearing the winter's storm, the summer's sun, 
While changing decades of man’s race are run ; 
Twin of grim Death, whose shadow mocks our way, 
And chosen comrade of our Christmas-day ! 

MARIE LE BARON, 
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BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


BY ALBERT RHODES, 


HERE was a family consultation to consider 
the future of Robert Ramsey, consisting of the 
person named, his father Allen Ramsey, and his 
maiden aunt Miss Flora MacGowan. The head of 
the family had met with a disaster to which even the 
prudent are sometimes subject in the commercial 
world. It left him a poor man, comparatively, he 
having saved but a meagre competency from the 
wreck of his fortune. The son had been brought 
up as arich man’s heir—that is, without a vocation. 
A year had passed since the loss of fortune, and 
there was no longer any hope of retrieving it. Dur- 
ing this time the maiden aunt had been employed 
as a woman’s companion to Mrs. Katherine Carrol, a 
widow of twenty-five, well gifted by Nature and for- 
tune. 

The Ramsey family were of Scotch descent, as 
their name indicates, and possessed of the character- 
istic wariness of their ancestors. This was especial- 
ly true in the case of Miss Flora MacGowan, who 
had contrived to make a comfortable nest for her- 
self in the heart of Mrs, Carrol. 

At the family council, Mr. Ramsey informed his 
son that he did not know what to do for him, in view 
of his ignorance of special callings. He was aware 
that Robert was an efficient conductor of Germans, 
as well as a good rider, he was fine-looking and well- 
mannered ; but these were qualities which, from a 
material point of view, were unproductive. He fur- 
ther gave the young man to understand that he 
would be obliged to look out for himself thereafter. 
Robert himself recognized the necessity of doing 
something. The three were in accord on this point ; 
but no satisfactory conclusion was reached concern- 
ing the object of their deliberations. The senior 
Ramsey retired from the fruitless meeting, leaving 
his sister and son together, between whom there was 
more freedom of speech than when the head of the 
family was present. 

There was one subject on which the son was si- 
lent as long as the father was there, being probably 
considered by him as something too tender for the 
paternal ear, It was love. To Miss Flora was con- 
fided the condition of his heart; the object of his 
secret worship was Mrs. Carrol, the mistress or em- 
ployer of his aunt. 

He went on in the way usual with lovers about 
the perfections of his idol; but he had little hope. 
She was far beyond him. She was rich, surrounded 
by worthy friends, and unapproachable to a man like 
him who had neither fortune nor talent. He said this 
and much more to the practical spinster who listened 
to him, . When he reached the bitter conclusion of 
the futility of his passion, Miss Flora held out some 
hope. 

Her mistress, Mrs. Carrol, possessed a fortune 
which required looking after. She was dissatisfied 
with her man of business, whom she did not see so 





frequently as her interests demanded. Mrs. Carrol 
was then entertaining the idea of employing a man 
to devote himself entirely to her affairs. Thie was 
the more desirable as there was no man in the house, 
and she felt that the presence of a trusty person of 
this kind would be a protection as well. Mrs. Car- 
rol’s notion was to secure the services of some one 
who would combine the qualities of secretary and 
business man, but, as it was not customary, in the 
society of which she was a part, to employ a man in 
such private capacity, she had not yet made up her 
mind. In a word, what Mrs. Carrol really needed 
was, what is known in the Old World as a private 
secretary. 

The subject had been more or less discussed in 
the Carrol mansion, As Miss Flora enjoyed the 
confidence of her mistress, she was invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussion, which she had not cared to 
do. But since she saw the benefit which her nephew 
might derive from the execution of the project enter- 
tained, she determined to use her influence in favor 
of it. She thought, by the exercise of some ingenu- 
ity, Robert might secure the place which would 
probably be created. This would bring him near to 
Mrs, Carrol, whom he might woo at his pleasure. 
This astute aunt could not have suggested a more 
joyful surprise to Robert Ramsey. 

The Rev. Mr. Clark, her pastor, was much es- 
teemed by Mrs. Carrol, she attaching some impor- 
tance to his opinions, Miss Flora thought that if 
Robert were recommended by him, the probabilities 
were that he would succeed in getting the place, 
where, once installed, he would be able to follow out 
her instructions in the love-campaign. To facilitate 
this, Miss Flora was to be his enemy. She said de- 
ception would have to be practised, but hoped the 
end would justify the means, She had nobody in 
the world that she was as fond of as she was of her 
nephew, and she was determined to do her best for 
him. — 

In pursuance of the marital project, Robert pre- 
sented himself at the residence of Mrs. Carrol, who 
dwelt in the same house with her aunt, Mrs. Simp- 
son. He was ushered into the front drawing-room 
by a footman, who told him his mistress would be 
down directly. While waiting, he sauntered through 
the front to the back drawing-room, and looked out 
of an open window on a cheerful garden ; and, as he 
thus stood, he unconsciously offered an agreeable 
portrait for the eye of a woman to rest upon. As 
Mrs. Carrol entered the front-room, she asked James 
the footman who the gentleman was who was look- 
ing out of the window, and was informed it was Mr. 
Robert Ramsey, whose name he had just taken up. 
She thought there must be some mistake, but she 
was respectfully assured that there was none. She 
walked back to where he was; he turned round at 
the frou-frou of her dress, and bowed. 
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“You are the person recommended to me by the 
Rev. Mr. Clark?” 

“Tam, Mrs. Carrol.” 

** You. are hardly the kind of— Do you have an 
idea of the duties to be performed in the employ- 
ment you seek ?” 

He believed he had. She intimated that some 
of the duties might not be of an agreeable nature to 
a person like him. He felt assured that any task 
that Mrs. Carrol might assign to him would be per- 
formed cheerfully. She told him that if he felt like 
trying the secretaryship for a few days, to see how 
he liked it, she would be glad to have him do so. 
He looked at her submissively, and said he would 
hold himself at her orders: he would like to begin 
at once. She asked him to walk into the study with 
her, and she would give him a couple of letters to 
answer as a beginning. He followed her through 
the hall into the study in which Miss Flora Mac- 
Gowan was seated, to whom he was presented by 
Mrs. Carrol: Miss MacGowan treating him with 
coldness. At the first opportunity, which was in 
about an hour, when the two women were alone, 
Mrs. Carrol asked her companion why she treated 
the new secretary with such coldness. Did she know 
anything about him ? 

To which Flora emphatically responded : 

“T do.” 

“* What do you know about him, pray?” 

“ He is madly in love.” 

“ Well, that is unfortunate ; but it is not a vice.” 


** But it is you the young man is in love with.” 

A slight blush appeared in the face of Mrs. Carrol 
as she said : 

“Ah! that changes the question. 


I cannot keep 
It will not do to have a secretary 
How do you come to 


him, in that case. 
with me in that condition. 
know this?” 

“*He is my nephew. You noticed how coldly I 
treated him. This very subject has led to an estrange- 
ment between us. He has for the last year been fol- 
lowing you about, and when he sees you he thinks 
it is complete happiness. He has rhapsodized time 
and again to me about your perfections, always 
winding up about my great privilege in dwelling 
near youasI do. It is strange you never remarked 
him hanging about church-doors, and any place 
where you happened to go in or out. I have known 
the fellow to wait for three or four hours on the 
pavement, on a bitterly cold night, before a house 
where an entertainment was going on, to catch a 
glimpse of you as you passed into your carriage. I 
caught him once kissing an object which you handled 
for a few moments in a shop. He goes on like a 
crazy man. You,are an angel—a queen—to kiss the 
hem of your garment would be a boon, to behold 
you an hour or two every day would be celestial 
—and all that sort of thing. You see the young 
man is cracked. I am sick of his nonsense. He is 
content to behold you. He will never dare to speak 
to you of his love. He says it would be sacrilege. 
And so he used to rave to me until the thing became 
intolerable, and I firmly told him I would not have 
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anything more to do with him. Besides, Mrs. Car- 
rol, you are aware of my devotion to you. I wish to 
preserve you from the persecutions of this mad- 
man,” 

“ What a strange creature he must be!” observed 
Mrs. Carrol. 

“You understand,” continued Miss MacGowan, 
“how you would be annoyed if you had a man like 
him about you. He would bea continual note of 
admiration in your presence and a subject of ridi- 
cule. Besides, you have not definitely engaged him, 
and you can still withdraw. You had better take 
the man whom your aunt recommended to you; that 
would settle the question at once.” 

“T shall think about it,” said Mrs, Carrol, mus- 
ingly. 

After attending to his commissions, Robert re- 
turned with a submissive air to the presence of Mrs. 
Carrol. She looked at him curiously. His infatua- 
tion hardly appeared in his manner ; his eyes were 
modest and downcast. 

“I forgot to say,” observed Mrs. Carrol, “ that 
it is hard for me to make a definite engagement with 
you, as my aunt also recommended a person to me 
for the employment, and it is due to her to show 
some respect for her counsels.” 

Disappointment overspread the face of Robert, 
as well as stifled anguish. 

“ A little while ago you encouraged me to hope 
that I was going to have the place. Have I done 
anything to displease you, Mrs. Carrol?” 

“No,” said she, with a shade of pity in her voice. 

“ Then let me beg you not to send me away.” 

**But if you were provided with a better posi- 
tion?” 

“There can be none better for me.” 

“ One better fitted to your capacity ?” 

“ There can be none, Mrs. Carrol. Promise me 
that you will not send me away !” 

This was said like a subject pleading before his 
queen. 

Mrs. Carrol glanced at this eager face with com- 
passion, and said : 

“Well, I shall not come to any decision at once. 
Meanwhile, you may perform the duties.” Saying 
this, Mrs, Carrol turned her back, picked up a book, 
and began to read. She read for five or ten minutes, 
then turned quickly round and saw Robert Ramsey’s 
eyes fixed on her with the expression of a lover of 
Nature who looks out on a new and wondrous hori- 
zon. As his eyes encountered hers, they dropped in 
confusion. The sexes had changed places. Her in- 
tent regard bent on one that was downcast. 

Mrs. Carrol raised her book and resumed her 
reading, after thus reducing the eye-battery of ad- 
miration to inaction. Her reading had continued 
fifteen or twenty minutes, when the downcast eyes 
of Ramsey began to rise furtively from the carpet to 
the hem of her skirts, then up to the hands and to 
the book. When they got there, they encountered 
another pair looking straight at his from over the 
top of the volume. Down went the eyes of the man 
from worshipful radiance to confusion, as before. 
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Presently Mrs. Carrol left the room and sought 
Flora, who said to her, eagerly : 

“ Well, you must see that he loves you to distrac- 
tion.” 

** Poor young man!” observed Mrs. Carrol. 

“Such a person would be unbearable in the 
house,” pursued Flora, “I hope you have discharged 
him?” 

“ How impatient you are, Flora! 
you are prejudiced against him.” 

“ I can see nothing but annoyance in his presence 
here, Mrs. Carrol, and I wish to save you that. I 
hope you do not think that I am guided by any per- 
sonal motive ?” 

“ No, Flora ; I know that you mean well. But I 
cannot put a man like him out of the house imme- 
diately. It would be both unkind and unjust.” 

Nearly a week passed, during which several times 
Mrs. Carrol discovered Ramsey in ecstatic contem- 
plation of her. In one instance she had been toying 
with a rose-bud which fell on the floor. She went 
out of the room, and, returning quickly in quest of 
something she had forgotten, she caught him kissing 
the bud with ardor. As she went out again, her eyes 
swept over him with compassion. 

Mrs. Carrol was of a just and generous nature, as 
may be inferred from the leniency with which she 
treated a man who was laboring under what she 
deemed a misfortune, and when Flora again returned 
to the charge to have the admirer dismissed, she be- 
trayed anger. 

“T cannot understand the persistency with which 
you pursue Mr. Ramsey, Flora. You are positively 
destitute of that natural affection which an aunt 
should have for a nephew. Speak no more of his 
discharge, for I am resolved to keep him.” 

Mrs. Simpson, Mrs. Carrol’s aunt, was apprised 
of the new secretary’s secret worship for the mistress 
of the house through Flora, whose side she naturally 
espoused, and she proceeded to remonstrate with her 
niece. 

“To keep in your employ a man who is in love 
with you is to encourage him,” said Mrs. Simp- 
son, 

“ He does not know that I know he is in love 
with me.” 

“But it will not be long before he will let you 
know it in one way or another.” 

“TI do not think so, aunt. Besides, it will be 
time enough to act when he does that.” 

“ But people will talk, Katherine. Just think of 
the gossip going round that Mrs. Carrol’s secretary is 
in love with his mistress, and that she knows it !” 

“TI am determined to do what is right by Mr. 
Ramsey, regardless of what society says,” said she, 
with considerable warmth. 

The double advice stirred up a spirit of opposi- 
tion in the heart of Mrs. Carrol, and, as she got to 
battling in the cause of the secretary, she took an 
interest in him. As they were still talking with some 
warmth, the subject of their conversation entered. 
Mrs. Simpson retired, but, before doing so, she exhib- 
ited her antipathy to him in such a marked manner 


I am afraid 





that Mrs. Carrol felt called upon to notice it. She 
observed : 

“ Aunt Simpson, I must insist on every one under 
this roof treating Mr. Ramsey with that courtesy 
which belongs to a person who is in the enjoyment 
of my confidence.” 

‘*Permit me to beg, Katherine, that in insisting 
on what you do you will not forget the respect that 
is due to your mother’s sister.” 

With this rejoinder, Mrs. Simpson went out of 
the room. Had this not been a Parthian arrow, 
Mrs. Carrol would have continued in the same spirit, 
but the retreat of the elder closed the discussion. 
There was an expression of pain in the face of Ram- 
sey. : 
“ Believe me, Mrs. Carrol,” said he, “that it af- 
flicts me sorely to be the cause of so much trouble to 
you.” 

“It is not your fault,” said she, softening as he 
spoke toher. ‘I regret the annoyance on your ac- 
count as much as on my own.” 

He bowed submissively but with quiet dignity. 

“ All that is nothing, Mrs. Carrol, so long as L 
am suffered to remain in your employment.” 

Mrs. Simpson had a motive for her opposition to 
the presence of a secretary who, from his services, 
was brought into intimate relations with his employ- 
er; he was without talent or fortune, but he was fine- 
looking and well-bred, and the possession of these 
qualities might lead to serious results. She was 
afraid of such a contingency, however remote it 
might appear, and, at any rate, it was prudent to 
take precautions against it. There was a suitor for 
the hand of her niece whom she encouraged, whose 
name was Maurice Rogers. He was not only a man 
of some talent, but the possessor of considerable for- 
tune, and was generally considered as a desirable 
husband. Rogers had seen a good deal of the 
world, and was gifted with a fair share of penetra- 
tion. 

About a week after Ramsey had been employed 
in his new functions, Rogers made a call on Mrs. 
Carrol. Before he saw her, the aunt went into the 
drawing-room where he was waiting to inform him 
of her fears. He thought there was little or no foun- 
dation for her apprehensions. He added, however, 
that he would satisfy himself about them as soon as 
Mrs. Carrol and the secretary made their appearance 
together. Presently they did so, Mrs. Carrol first 
and Ramsey following. The mistress of the house 
extended the cordial welcome to Rogers which she 
was in the habit of doing. While they entered into 
conversation Ramsey retired to one corner. After 
talking about different topics for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, Rogers made reference to some current 
news concerning which she asked a question. He 
answered that they would probably find something 
about it in the evening paper, and, as he said so, he 
turned his hand in the direction of Ramsey, with— 

‘* Young man, would you please bring us the 
evening paper—the last edition ?” 

“Mr. Rogers,” said Mrs. Carrol, quickly, flushing 
with anger, “ you are not speaking to a servant, but 
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to one who is a gentleman like yourself. This, sir, 
is Mr. Ramsey.” 

‘* Ah, I beg your pardon, Mr. Ramsey—a thou- 
sand pardons! But, really, they get the servants up 
so much like their masters nowadays, it’s sometimes 
hard to tell the difference.” 

As he said this he looked significantly toward the 
aunt. At the demand for the evening paper, Ram- 
sey had started up with indignation, but when Mrs. 
Carrol replied as she did, he sank back into his seat. 
Here was cause for new mortification, but he bore it 
with unruffled dignity the moment that Mrs. Carrol 
poured over his wound the balm of a sympathetic 
glance, which, by-the-way, was not lost on Rogers, 
who was a man of quiet observation. The prompt 
pacification of Ramsey—the quick subjection of his 
rising wrath—was probably taken by Mrs. Carrol as 
another evidence of the power of his love for her, 
and she smiled upon him with a gentle sadness. 

The conversation after this, confined to the two 
women and the visitor, took a social range. In half 
an hour Rogers went away, and Mrs. Simpson re- 
tired to her room, leaving Mrs. Carrol and the secre- 
tary together. 

“Do you take much interest in. society matters, 
Mr. Ramsey ?” 

“Very little,” said this somewhat misanthropical 
Romeo. 

“But you were not always so, I fancy, from what 
your aunt tells me?” 

“It is true. It is only since—” 

“Since when, Mr. Ramsey?” 

“Really, I cannot recollect the date when soci- 
ety ceased to interest me.” 

This evidently was an effort made to bring Ram- 
sey to avow the commencement of his love. 

“ At any rate,” continued he, ‘‘I am now con- 
tent and glad to devote myself entirely to your in- 
terests—to shut myself out completely from the 
world, if I can only remain in your service.” 

“But what do you find particularly attractive 
about it, Mr. Ramsey?” 

“T can hardly explain, Mrs. Carrol.” 

“T think I can get you a better position than 
what you have here.” 

“Excuse me, madam, I prefer to remain where 
Iam. If youare satisfied with me, I will not change 
it for any other.” . 

There was almost a gentle reproach in his eyes 
as she thus urged him to better himself, which 
brought the dew of sympathy into hers. 

The graceful and good-looking secretary contin- 
ued to go about his duties with a subdued manner. 
He was quiet and unobtrusive. As Mrs. Carrol 
looked at the calm surface of his exterior, she could 
not help thinking of the passionate admiration, 
doubtless, boiling beneath, which he struggled to 
hide. He was a martyr to his love. Would he 
never confess it? Probably never. He was con- 
tent to offer up incense to his idol in secret; this 
was the height of his hope. 

After the secretary left the drawing-room, Miss 
MacGowan entered it, saying that she had discov- 





ered something about that infatuated nephew of 
hers. He had carried on a flirtation with Miss Caro- 
line Holland, the banker’s daughter, which she had 
taken seriously. 

**Do you mean that handsome and accomplished 
girl that I met a few weeks ago at Mrs, Crampton’s 
dinner?” asked Mrs. Carrol. 

“ The same.” 

“ And he paid attention to her?” 

“Yes; until he saw you. Then he abruptly 
ceased.” 

At this a blush passed over the face of Mrs. Car- 
rol. 

“ The other day in my brother’s house,” contin- 
ued Flora, ‘‘I found one of Miss Holland’s letters 
addressed to my nephew, and here it is.” 

As she said this she produced a letter, unfolded, 
and handed it to Mrs. Carrol, who answered that 
she would rather not look at it, when Flora ob- 
served that it was her duty to infarm herself con- 
cerning the character of the person in her employ- 
ment. It was plain that she was anxious to read 
the letter, and the observation of Flora satisfied the 
demands of conscience and curiosity. The letter 
was a confession of love, which, after reading, Mrs. 
Carrol folded up and put in her pocket, observing, 
as she did so, that she would like to look over it 
again. 

At this point the secretary entered the room, on 
which Flora said that, as she had no secrets for 
Mrs. Carrol, she had a communication to make to 
her nephew on the part of her brother, and would do 
so in her presence. On Ramsey asking what it 
was, she answered that her brother had, after con- 
siderable effort, secured a very desirable place as 
secretary of a wealthy corporation for his son Robert. 

“TI am sorry that my father has given himself so 
much trouble on my account,” said Ramsey ; “ but 
it is useless.” 

“Why is it useless?” asked Flora, with warmth, 

“ Because I shall not accept it.” 

“You surely cannot know what you are doing. 
This is a position desirable to a man in any rank of 
life ; it is the opening to a prosperous career. To 
refuse it is to fly in the face of Providence.” 

Ramsey shook his head, and there was a dilation 
of the nostril in the face of Mrs. Carrol. 

“Robert Ramsey, if you persist in this refusal,” 
continued Flora, ‘‘ your father will never forgive 
you.” 


“T have given the only answer that I can,” said 
he. 

‘* Your senses have left you, Robert,” said Flo- 
ra. “ You are acting under a misleading, obstinate 
impulse, which one day you will bitterly regret. 
You are not only ruining yourself, but estranging 


yourself from your father. Come, reflect.” 

“It pains me to do so, but I must refuse.” 

“T have done my duty by you,” said Flora, in 
anger. “‘ Henceforth I shall let you reap the conse- 
quences of your folly, without saying one word 
more. What I have now said was rather in behalf 
of your father than in yours,” 
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Saying this, Flora retired from the room with a 
cold and angry demeanor. Mrs. Carrol looked at 
him a few moments, and then said: 

“If I thought that any words of mine would 
change your decision, I would speak them.” 

His manner, which a moment before had been 
cold, was now as submissive as that of a spaniel. 

** Please do not ask me to go away,” said he, be- 
seechingly. 

Mrs, Carrol was penetrated with the sacrifice, and 
her emotion was visible. 

‘* My friend,” said she, with stifled feeling in her 
voice, ‘I am afraid you are maxing a grievous mis- 
take.” 

“Tt is a mistake that I wish to live and die in,” 
said he, in a burst of passion; then quickly recov- 
ering his self-control, he said, in as ordinary a tone 
as he could assume: “It is a matter of taste—I pre- 
fer my present employment.” 

She said noe more about the promising future 
on which he had turned his back, but each time that 
her eyes turned on him they bore in them a deeper 
interest. She found occupation for him in the same 
room where she sat. When he worked an hour or 
two at any task she showed a solicitude about tiring 
him, and asked him to leave off. He was a good 
reader, and occasionally she varied his duties by 
getting him to read to her, and in doing so he in- 
vested the tender passages with a new and deeper 
meaning for her. His eyes glowed upon her with 
a sentimental mysticism, in the words of passion, 
which stirred her heart. 

Another visit came from Maurice Rogers, who, 
with the quiet observation characteristic of him, took 
in a general notion of the state of affairs. He was 
careful to treat Ramsey as if he stood on an equal 
social footing with himself, and it was evident that 
his so doing was pleasant to Mrs. Carrol. 

“ How agreeable,” observed Rogers, in the course 
of conversation, ‘‘ to have a gentleman near you like 
Mr. Ramsey, to perform the clerical and business 
duties which you require !” 

‘*Ah! he has become indispensable,” said Mrs. 
Carrol. 

“You are very kind,” was the grateful remark of 
Ramsey. 

When Rogers went out in the hall and was look- 
ing for his cane, he met Mrs. Simpson. 

“Well?” asked she, with some anxiety. 

“The sentimental wheel is running smoothly. 
We must put a spoke in it. But so far, Mrs. Simp- 
son, you have made a mistake.” 

“‘How have I made a mistake? From the 
very first I have tried to turn her mind against him 
—tried to induce her to discharge him.” 

** That's it. You aroused her combativeness and 
made an object of sympathy of Aim. It’s as clear as 
Croton water. My dear Mrs. Simpson, you have un- 
wittingly helped to bring about the present condi- 
tion of things.” 

“Ts it possible?” said she, her eyes considerably 


opened. 


“You must change your plan. Please do not 





irritate her any more with your opposition, for it is 
playing into the hands of the enemy.” 

“‘ What do you propose to do?” 

“T want first to learn everything that has been 
going on.” 

She took him into the study and made him ac- 
quainted with what she had seen herself, and what 
she had gleaned from Flora—the letter of Caroline 
Holland, the name of the corporation which had of- 
fered the position of secretary, and other less im- 
portant matters which had fallen under her notice. 
In concluding her information, she asked him if he 
thought Ramsey had progressed to the speaking- 
point—if he had made a declaration. Rogers did 
not think he had. 

“ Do you still love her, Maurice?” 

** More than ever.” 

“ And you are not discouraged?” 

‘“* Not yet.” 

“ And you do not think of giving up?” 

“What! without striking a blow? I expect to 
make war on the enemy, and that speedily.” 

“ How are you going to do it?” 

“ That I shall let you know to-morrow. I want 
to turn a plan over in my mind.” 

With this he walked out of the house with the 
equanimity which was part of him, and Mrs. Simp- 
son watched him as he went out with an interest 
that was nearly maternal. 

Meanwhile the mistress and the secretary sat in 
the drawing-room. She kept herself in countenance 
with a piece of embroidery. Her first fear, when 
made acquainted with his unfortunate passion 
through Flora, was to prevent him at all hazards 
from declaring himself, not only in the annoyance it 
might cause her, but in the mortification to which it 
would subject him. This fear had given place to 
another feeling, somewhat characteristic of her sex. 
She was curious to see if he would push to the point 
of making a declaration—to hear from his own lips 
if he really did love her as much as Flora pretended 
that he did—to learn if he would really dare, after 
his solemn assurances to Flora that he would never 
open his lips on the subject to her. She determined 
to make him lay his heart bare by a compulsory pro- 
cess, and, as she was making up her mind to this, 
she looked up from her embroidery and asked : 

** How do you like Mr. Rogers?” 

“T neither like nor dislike him—he is indifferent 
to me, Mrs. Carrol.” 

‘*He merits something more than your indiffer- 
ence, Mr. Ramsey, since he is an intimate friend of 
mine.” 

‘*T trust he deserves your friendship, madam.” 

“ And he is a man of talent and fortune,” added 
she. 

‘*So much the better for him; he cannot know 
how disheartening the contest of life is without 
them.” 

‘*And you must have remarked, Mr. Ramsey, 
that he is distinguished in manners and appearance.” 
‘* He is everything that you desire, madam.” 

‘* He is also a great friend of my aunt.” 
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Ramsey inclined his head, as much as to say 
that he was listening. 

** Well, I intend to give you a mark of my con- 
fidence this evening, and ask your advice.” 

‘*T assure you, Mrs. Carrol, that I feel deeply 
honored.” 

‘« Mr. Rogers is something more than a friend.” 

At this communication the secretary turned a 
trifle paler, and exclaimed : 

‘* Indeed !” 

‘* Ves, he has been attached to me for some time 
—in short, loves me. But it is only lately that the 
proposal has been made to me. No answer was 
made to it, except to ask him to give me time to 
reflect. As my secretary and man of business, I 
thought I ought to consult with you before taking 
an important step one way or the other.” 

‘*T am afraid this is too delicate a matter for me 
to pronounce upon,” said the pale secretary. 

‘I do not think it is. I have learned to attach 
some weight to your opinion. Have you any objec- 
tion to urge against Mr. Rogers?” 

“* None.” 

‘*Do you not think he is entitled to general es- 
teem?” 

**T do not know anything to the contrary.” 

‘* My aunt favors his suit, and strongly counsels 
me to accept him.” 

“‘Your aunt counsels you to accept him?” re- 
peated the secretary, hardly knowing what he was 
saying. 

‘**She thinks I could not have a more desirable 
husband.” 

Here she looked at him intently. It was plain 
that he was suffering. But she looked resolute, and 
doubtless said to herself that he must speak or sub- 
mit to further torture. 

‘* Well, Mr. Ramsey, do you advise me to marry 
Mr. Rogers?” 

After a great effort, he said : 

‘* There is perhaps too much precipitation : would 
you not do well to wait a while to inform yourself 
more fully?” 

“It is hard for me to be informed more fully. 
I know all that it is necessary for me to know.” 

** Still, it seems to me that I would delay a lit- 
tle—” spoke the perturbed secretary, afflicted with 
contending emotions, 

“If there was anything to be gained by delay, 
I might do so. Otherwise, what is the use? Have 
you anything else to offer?” 

“* Nothing, Mrs. Carrol.” 

“‘Then I have made up my mind to act at once. 
I have favored the suit of Mr. Rogers, and I think 
of accepting him.” 

The secretary looked like a man wrecked in a 
sea of misfortune. 

**Let us go into the study,” said she, and they 
went into it. She asked him to seat himself at his 
table, as she wished to avail herself of his services. 
The dejected secretary did so. 

“*T wish to send a note to Mr. Rogers,” said she, 
“ which I willdictate. Are you ready, Mr. Ramsey?” 


He had mislaid the paper, and could not find it. 
She showed him where it was. 

“* Are you ready now?” continued she. 

His pen was bad—he must have a new pen—he 
did not know where he had put the pens. She 
showed him where they were, as she thus persistently 
pressed him to the wall. 

“‘ Are you provided with a pen that suits you?” 

The troubled secretary inclined his head in as- 
sent. 

“Then let us begin. 
rice.’ 

The hand of the writer trembled so much that 
the three words were hardly legible. 

‘* Have you written that?” 

“T have,” were the two weak words of a man 
overcome with emotion. 

*** As you know,’” said she, dictating, “‘ I have 
always thought that marriage was a matter for grave 
consideration ; hence I have taken time to reflect 
over the tender avowal that you have made to me. 
Your attachment is recip—’ ” 

Here she was interrupted by the secretary rising 
to his feet, coming to her and kneeling down in an 
attitude of supplication. ’ 

“Oh, do not pronounce that fatal word for an- 
other,” cried he, “or it will kill me! Your poor 
secretary has dared to raise his eyes to you—he has 
dared to love you!” 

There were footsteps in the hall. He quickly 
rose to his feet. The door opened, and Mrs. Simp- 
son entered. She saw two persons laboring under 
an excitement they could not altogether hide, but 
the woman was calmer than the man. She remained 
in the room until after Ramsey retired, then she 
said : 

“ Katherine, something unusual has occurred.” 

‘* What do you refer to?” asked Mrs. Carrol, in- 
nocently. 

“ There has been some tender nonsense going on 
between you and Ramsey.” 

‘* What makes you think so, aunt?” 

“ Katherine, please do not trifle with me.” 

“ How could I think of such a thing?” 

**You cannot deceive me, niece. But I will 
question you no further. Keep your own counsel if 
you desire to doso. I ask, however, that you will 
continue to have some faith in my desire for your 
happiness. You ought to know, Katherine, that, as 
your nearest kin, I would do more than any one else 
to save you from the pain of an ill-considered ac- 
tion. I hope you have never doubted of my affec- 
tion for you.” 

At this Mrs. Carrol put her arm around her aunt 
and kissed her. After this affectionate demonstra- 
tion, Mrs. Simpson said : 

“ Katherine,sI want you to do me a favor. I do 
not know what has passed between you and Mr. 
Ramsey, but I am alarmed lest it should prove to be 
something that may cause you much unhappiness.” 

Mrs. Carrol’s arm was still around her waist. 

“T am satisfied, Katherine,” she went on, “ that 
| he said something to-night which affected you 
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strangely. I at once inferred that he was pressing 
his suit, for he was wrought up in a way that showed 
something of that kind had occurred.” 

Mrs, Carrol’s head was reposing on the shoulder 
of the aunt, 

“ Pet, I am sure he proposed to you.” 

“ He did, aunt,” was the naive confession of the 
niece, with her head still on the aunt’s shoulder. 

“ Did you encourage him ?” 

“Ah! that is hard to say.” 

“ Did yon tell him that you returned his attach- 
ment?” 

“No; I am still a free woman.” 

“*You must have said something.” 

“T hadn’t the time.” 

“ How was that ?” 

“ Because you came in at that juncture.” 

“Thank Heaven! Now, this is the request I 
have to make of you: that you will say nothing to 
Mr. Ramsey concerning his proposal for one week, 
it being understood that at the end of that time you 
can do as you please, untrammeled by me or any one 
else. Do you promise, Katherine?” 

**T do, aunt.” 

As soon as Mrs. Simpson was alone, she dis- 
patched a note to Rogers, thus written : 


“My DEAR MAuRICE: Make haste ; for what- 
ever you are going to do must be done within a week. 
Be prepared to take your first step to-morrow when 
you dine with us, if you can. Ss.” 


The feelings of Mrs. Carrol had not changed 
toward Ramsey, but it is probable, on reflection, that 
she was not dissatisfied with the interruption of ber 
aunt. The next day Mrs. Simpson organized a 
shopping-excursion, and took her niece with her; 
and when they returned she hardly allowed her to 
be alone until the hour of dinner. Mrs. Simpson 
had a word or two with Rogers in the drawing-room 
before the repast was served, and he was made ac- 
quainted with what had passed between Mrs. Simp- 
son and her niece the previous evening. 

Rogers was at his best. The tie of his white 
cravat was artful, and the exposition of linen was as 
pure as snow. In a word, he was faultlessly attired. 
He was as self-possessed and as observing as usual, 
and when he took his seat at table he resolved on his 
plan of action. Mrs. Carrol was looking remarkably 
well, and, as his eyes dwelt on her, he felt strength- 
ened to undertake almost anything in order to win 
her. He discovered, in short, that he was more 
deeply in love than ever. The glances of admira- 
tion which sparkled in his eyes from time to time 
were not without effect on Mrs. Carrol. 

Even in the social talk which went around the 
table it is probable that Mrs, Carrol discovered cer- 
tain signs of his mental strength which did not be- 
long to Ramsey, for a woman so placed between two 
men is naturally given to comparisons. She felt, in 
a word, that there was an intellectual grip in the 
talk of Rogers which was not to be found in that of 
Ramsey. 





After dinner, through the manceuvring of Mrs. 
Simpson and Rogers, he succeeded in getting Mrs. 
Carrol to himself in a corner of the drawing-room, 
He managed, after some general skirmishing, to 
turn the conversation upon Ramsey. He had felt 
considerable interest in him, especially when he saw 
that Mrs. Carrol had taken an interest in him, and 
he had tried to do something for him, feeling as he 
did that he was worthy of a position suited to su- 
perior capacity. He had applied to his friend, the 
president of a wealthy corporation (here he named 
the corporation, which, according to Miss Flora, had 
offered its secretaryship to her nephew), to know if 
Mr. Ramsey could not be placed in his company’s 
office as secretary. His friend the president replied 
that it was not vacant, and that it could not be made 
so on any account, as the position was held by a 
trusty and indispensable man who had been serving 
in the same capacity for ten or twelve years. 

The astute Rogers paused and observed the effect 
of his words. Mrs. Carrol could not altogether re- 
press a slight movement of surprise. 

“Then the place has not been vacant ?” observed 
she. 

“ Not for ten or twelve years.” 

“ Are you quite sure?” 

“ Positive.” 

“ How unfortunate!” remarked she, in her or- 
dinary tone. “ It would have been such good for- 
tune for Mr. Ramsey to have secured a place like 
that! It was kind of you to think of him, Mr. 
Rogers.” 

“ Don’t mention it.” 

When, during the evening, Mrs. Simpson got 
near Rogers, she asked him if he had done anything. 

“T have fired my first shot,” said he. 

“T am glad of it,” returned she. 

“Ves,” continued he; “I think I have wounded 
the enemy.” 

“ Well,” said she, “I shall give you an excuse to 
come back to-morrow to fire another shot. Will you 
be prepared ?” 

“T shall be on hand, my dear Mrs. Simpson, 
charged and primed. But I think the next shot 
should be fired by you.” 

“ Please explain, Maurice.” 

Which Maurice did in a lowtone. The result 
of this explanation was, that Mrs. Simpson deter- 
mined to persuade her niece to go with her and make 
a call on Miss Caroline Holland the next day. Mrs, 
Simpson and Rogers understood each other thor- 
oughly, and counted on something decisive within 
forty-eight hours. She assured him that she would 
follow out his instructions faithfully. A part, at 
least, of the weight was removed from his mind 
when he left the house that night. 

The next day, in the morning, he ascertained 
that a messenger had been sent to make inquiries 
at the office of the corporation which had been in 
question, as to whether there had been any change 
in the secretaryship of the company, within the 
month. As soon as Rogers learned this, he easily 
guessed from whom the messenger came, and that 
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she sought corroborative evidence. This, in short, 
was something he apprehended, and he was satisfied. 

The first time Mrs. Carrol saw Ramsey after the 
conversation with Rogers in the drawing-room cor- 
ner, her face expressed a doubt which made him feel 
uncomfortable. Their talk was restricted to com- 
monplaces ; besides, Mrs. Simpson gave them little 
chance for anything else. 

Mrs. Simpson induced her niece to go with her 
to the house of Miss Holland, as she had hoped. 
She also persuaded her that it would be nothing 
more than right and honorable that she should re- 
turn Miss Holland’s letter—which had been ad- 
dressed to Ramsey—to her, as it was of a nature to 
compromise the writer of it, or at least make un- 
pleasant scandal in the event of its falling into in- 
discreet hands. In short, the niece became convinced 
that it was nothing more than her duty to retum 
the letter to the writer of it. 

They sat out and were fortunate enough to find 
Miss Holland at home. The usual fashionable top- 
ics were discussed. At length Mrs. Carrol said : 

“* A letter of yours has fallen into my hands. I 
thought it would be safer in yours, and I have 
brought it to you.” 

Saying which, she drew the letter from her pock- 
et and handed it to Miss Holland, who was evidently 
somewhat surprised. She excused herself a mo- 
ment while she ran her eye over it. When she got 
to the end and saw her own name affixed thereto, 
her amazement was extreme. 

“Why,” said she, “ Mrs. Carrol, I never wrote 
this letter. It’s a forgery. In the next place,” add- 
ed she, with a blush, “I am incapable of writing in 
that way to any man.” 

It was Mrs. Carrol’s turn to be surprised, and she 
exclaimed : 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“It does not even resemble my handwriting. 
Look,” said she, handing an open letter which she 
picked up from the table and showed to Mrs. Carrol. 
In effect, on comparing the two handwritings, Mrs. 
Carrol saw there was no resemblance. 

“T do not even know the man to whom the let- 
ter is addressed,” added she, and then asked, “ Pray, 
whom did you get it from?” 

Mrs. Carrol remained silent, and looked at Mrs. 
Simpson, who observed that Miss Holland’s ques- 
tion ought to be answered with candor. 





“ You are right,” said Mrs, Carrol. “The per- 
son who gave me the letter is in my employment as 
a companion ; she is Miss Flora MacGowan, and is 
the aunt of the man to whom the letter is addressed.” 

When Mrs. Carrol and her aunt returned home, 
they entered the front drawing-room, which was dark, 
to talk a few minutes over the singularincident which 
had just occurred. Their words were arrested on 
hearing the approach of footsteps. The two women 
were screened by the darkness, and presently Ramsey 
and Flora, whose voices they recognized, entered, 
The two listening women kept quite still. They 
heard the voice of Flora, saying : 

“Robert, I think victory is within our grasp. 
The Holland letter, the offer of the secretaryship, 
and your skillful courtship, have worked like a 
charm.” 

“If it had not been for that old Simpson,” re- 
sponded the voice of Ramsey. “I should have se- 
cured her promise the other night—confound her !” 

“ She is completely taken with you, that’s plain.” 

“Yes,” observed he, with a complacent voice ; 
“T think I have won her as quickly as it was pos- 
sible to do.” 

At this, there was a face that burned in the dark- 
ness. 
“ You will hold to your agreement with me, Rob- 
ert?” 

“All right. It’s understood that I am to pay you 
six months after the marriage—that is, as soon as I 
can get hold of some of my wife’s money.” 

After these words he went into the hall, thence 
into the street, and Flora mounted the stairs. As 
soon as they went out of the room, the niece threw 
herself into the arms of Mrs. Simpson, and wept. 
After the relief which came from the shedding of 
tears, she repaired to the study, and wrote a note to 
Flora and another to Ramsey, in which they were 
both informed that their services would be no longer 
required. She ordered her maid to pack a trunk, 
as she was going to see a friend in Boston, where 
she would remain a day or two. 

“That is the best way,” said Mrs. Simpson, ap- 
provingly, “ for then we shall have no scenes.” 

Before the week expired Mrs. Carrol returned 
to her house, which had been freed from the pres- 
ence of the two conspirators. And, before long, 
Rogers, without any reference to what had occurred, 
asked her to name the day, which she did. 
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SUGGESTED ON PASSING "TRINITY CHURCH, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, IN EARLY SUMMER. 


HEN winter winds are cold, and trees are bare, 
The church-tower clock displays the time exact ; 

Each hour, each minute, plainly indexed there, 

Instructs us clearly when and how to act ; 
But when the sunshine foliage clothes the church, 

And summer joys enrich the hidden spire, 
We see not then, for then we vainly search 

To find, how swift or slow the days expire. 





Thus fortune at its height conceals the guide 
That daily should direct our upward way, 
And prosperous growths and flowery tendrils hide 
The hand which marks and measures every day ; 
But when a hapless change despoils our power, 
And scatters far the pomp that dimmed our view, 
We read our duty clearly every hour, 
And know, O God! the time to look to you. 
CORNELIUS MATHEWS, 
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TURKISTAN AND ITS PEOPLE’ 


Fer more than two centuries Russia has pursued 
her vast schemes of conquest and aggrandize- 
ment in Northern and Central Asia. Steadily, al- 
most stealthily, she has crept eastward to the bleak 
Pacific coasts of Kamtchatka, and southward to the 
fertile slopes of the Thian Shan and the Beloor Tagh, 
until now her Asiatic dominions comprise at least 
one-third of the largest of the world’s continents. 
As long ago as the time of Peter the Great, who may 
be regarded as the founder of the Russian Empire, 
his sway comprised the greater part of Siberia ; and 
whatever may be thought of the authenticity of his 
alleged will, enjoining greater Asiatic advances as 
well as the conquest of Constantinople upon his suc- 
cessors, it is at least certain that his bold and enter- 
prising brain foresaw the extension of Russian do- 
minion even beyond the limits to which it has as yet 
attained. No modern historic fact is more striking 
and significant than this Russian progress in Asia. 
A glance at the map of that continent will show that 
the Russian arms have traversed thousands of miles, 
over dreary wastes and difficult mountain-ranges, far 
beyond the access of railways and telegraphs, into 
rugged wildernesses inhabited by strange peoples ; 
along the course of far-reaching rivers, and to the 
seats of ancient Asiatic empires ; until to-day Rus- 
sian troops are stationed within sight of that lofty 
range of the Hindoo Koosh, which alone shuts out 
from their view the northernmost provinces of Hin- 
dostan. The two great rivers of Central Asia, the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, are hers, and Russian vessels 
sail to-day upon their waters ; the two great Central 
Asian inland seas, the Sea of Aral and the Sea of 
Balkash, are also hers ; of the three great khanates 
of Turkistan, two, Khiva and Khokand, are virtual- 
ly Russian provinces, while Bokhara, the third, is 
destined to fall into Russian hands ere the lapse of 
many years ; and the two noble and historic cities of 
Samarcand and Tashkent are at this moment ruled 
over by Russian governors and “ protected” by Rus- 
sian garrisons. 

Russia has only been able to make these vast 
conquests by degrees and at long intervals. Between 
Semipatalinsk and Akmolinsk, the southernmost of 
the Siberian provinces, and the rich and fertile khan- 
ate of Khokand, lie the vast and dreary deserts of 
the “ Great” and “ Little Hordes” of the Kirghiz. 
Between the Caspian and the Khivan capital are oth- 
er deserts, which once, at least, proved a waste too 
formidable to be crossed even by a well-equipped 
Russian army. Nature seems to have thrown every 
difficulty within her resources in the way of the Rus- 
sian military progress. Yet, by patience, persever- 
ance, and repeated effort, Russia has absorbed the 
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Central Asiatic provinces one by one, as the Austrian 
emperor did the artichoke leaf by leaf, until but 
three sovereign states of formidable proportions sep- 
arate her dominions from those of Britain in India. 
These three are Bokhara, Kashgar, and Afghanistan. 
The first two are in all probability destined to be 
subjugated by Russia at no distant period; for the 
third, however, she will have to fight with England. 

The subject of the Russian conquests in Asia has 
a not very remote connection with what is called 
“the Eastern question” in Europe ; and it is of pe- 
culiar interest now, when the Eastern question is 
pressing urgently upon the great powers for a solu- 
tion, which may be peaceful and may only be at- 
tained by the arbitrament of war. Mr. Schuyler’s. 
volumes, therefore, are published at an opportune 
moment. As the testimony of a most intelligent wit- 
ness of the country and the people of Turkistan, who 
accompanied the Russian expedition to Khiva, whose 
official residence in Russia and knowledge of the 
language gave him rare opportunities to observe the 
tenor and sound the meaning of Muscovite policy, 
his book on Turkistan is a very valuable as well as 
timely contribution to the useful literature of the 
day. Many books have been written upon Turkis- 
tan, notably Vambéry's “ Travels in Central Asia,” 
R. B. Shaw’s “ Kashgar,” Dr. Henderson’s travels 
in Yarkund, Ravenstein’s “ Russians on the Amoor 
(Oxus),” Jaubert’s “Voyage 4 Bukhara,” Mura- 
vief’s “Journey to Khiva,” and Von Hellwald’s 
“ Russians in Central Asia ;” but in none of these 
have we that complete historical, political, and social 
survey of the peoples of Turkistan afforded by Mr. 
Schuyler’s book. He tells us much more about 
manners and customs than we could have learned 
from any other source ; we at last feel that we really 
know something of the singular and interesting races. 
of the deserts and steppes of the Great and Little 
Hordes, of historic Samarcand and picturesque 
Tashkent, of desert-bound Khiva and fruitful Kho- 
kand. Despite the number and variety of previous 
works, we were but little familiar with those far-off 
and obscure regions; it needed the graphic pen 
which Mr. Schuyler wields to bring the Central 
Asiatic scenes and people vividly and familiarly be- 
fore us. 

On the subject of the designs of Russia in her 
Asiatic conquésts, Mr. Schuyler presents a different 
view from that generally adopted—at least, in Eng- 
land, and from England received.in this country. 
What is her motive in extending. her frontiers thou- 
sands of miles across arid deserts and wild steppes, 
to an enormous distance from her settled dominions, 
including nomadic races, vast tracts which are non- 
productive, and countries which cannot be made em- 
poriums of commercial communication for generations 
tocome? The English, almost with a single voice, 
say that it is with three important objects in view : 
to thereby flank and thus finally take Constantino- 
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ple ; to gradually draw near to, and on an opportune 
occasion to invade, India; and to obtain the full 
control and monopoly of Oriental commerce. This 
magnificent scheme, suggesting an ambition at once 
for military greatness and for boundless wealth, the 
English attribute to the inspiration of Peter the 
Great, and to the movements and policy of every 
czar and czarina since the founder of the Muscovite 
Empire. The whole course of English action has 
been for a century based upon this theory. But Mr. 
Schuyler tells us that this theory is a grave mistake. 
Russia, he says, has no “ plot to dominate the whole 
of Asia.” There is no “settled intention on the 
part of the Russian Government of making an at- 
tack upon India, nor is there any desire for the pos- 
session of India.” The successive conquests of Rus- 
sia in Turkistan Mr. Schuyler attributes to “ what 
yearly and almost daily changing circumstances dic- 
tate.” Yet he plainly says that if a war were to 
arise between Russia and England, and Russia found 
it practicable to make a “ diversion ” on India, there 
is every probability that she would not hesitate to do 
so; and he goes on to show that not only did the 
Emperor Paul propose an invasion of India to Na- 
poleon, but that such a design was seriously enter- 
tained half a century later by the Emperor Nicho- 
las. It may be surmised that Mr. Schuyler’s resi- 
dence in Russia has inclined him to take up her de- 
fense as against England, and has thus led him to 
adopt an opinion which is certainly at variance with 
the whole tenor of Russian history and tradition for 
two centuries. But the political features of Mr. 
Schuyler’s volumes, though full of important infor- 
mation and valuable suggestions, are less novel and 
less interesting than his graphic descriptions of the 
peoples and places he saw during his sojourn in Cen- 
tral Asia ; and we willingly turn from the complex 
and stormy political problems relating to the East, 
which have so long puzzled the brains of cabinets 
and diplomats, to glance at some of the customs and 
characteristics of the conquered races of Turkis- 
tan. 

The Russian, pursuing his career of conquest 
from Siberia southward, and from the Caspian east- 
ward, came first upon the great nomadic tribe of the 
Kirghiz. This strange, wandering people, Moham- 
medan in faith, Turkish, probably, in origin, and 
once forming a powerful and warlike nation com- 
prising several millions of people, which carried its 
conquests as far south as Tashkent, are divided, as 
has been said, into vast “hordes,” and tend their 
flocks and herds amid the solitudes of the desert and 
the steppe. In all the “hordes,” of which there are 
four, the Kirghiz number between twelve and thir- 
teen hundred thousand. They are described as 
speaking a tongue much resembling the Tartar, while 
their physiognomies are a curious mixture of Turk 
and Mongolian. They have intermarried extensive- 
ly with women of Western China, which probably 
accounts for their partial resemblance to the Mongo- 
lian type. “The Kirghiz,” says Mr. Schuyler, “ are 
in general short of stature, with round, swarthy 
faces, insignificant noses, and small, sharp, black 





eyes, and the tightly-drawn eyelid which is seen in 
all the Mongol tribes.” 

The Kirghiz usually lives in a tent made of light 
felt, with a felt flap for a door, a fire in the middle, 
and the sides of the tent decked off with ribbons the 
year round. Sometimes, however, he prefers an un- 
derground hut, wherein his family, his calves, and 
his dogs eat, sleep, and while away the time together. 
Around his tent or hut he hangs his carpets and cloth- 
ing, and, when he is rich, you may also see his silver 
utensils and the trappings of his horses dangling 
from the felt. He shaves his head close, and wears 
what beard Nature vouchsafes to him. For clothing 
he is content with one or two very simple garments. 
A pair of baggy breeches, and a rough shirt with a 
very large collar, are enough for the ordinary class of 
Kirghiz. But these nomads have their aristocracy, 
and the Kirghiz nabob is often a very magnificent 
fellow, displaying his wealth upon his person with 
gold-embroidered velvet cloaks, and skull-caps richly 
laced, and silver-mounted belts ; while his horses are 
adorned with equally elaborate saddles and bridles, 
in which gems as well as gold and silver glitter. The 
Kirghiz women wear loose jackets and trousers, 
and, like other Mohammedan women, are curiously 
swathed about the head and neck with cotton folds. 
The Kirghiz young girls reverse a recent fashion of 
American ladies ; for they wear their hair closely 
cropped dechind, while in front it flows down long,’ 
and plaited into graceful braids. Of the women, Mr. 
Schuyler tells us that “they spin, embroider very 
well, cook, and do most of the work—as the men are 
too lazy to do more than look after their horses.” 
The Kirghiz is, it seems, a shiftless and improvident 
person ; he goes without drink for a day, and with- 
out food for several, and then gorges himself to stu- 
pidity. He eats mutton and horse-flesh, and is pro- 
digiously fond of tea; being content, however, with 
a very poor quality of that beverage. He also stupe- 
fies himself on a strange drink composed of fer- 
mented mare’s milk. 

The Kirghiz is as slack in his religion as he is 
shiftless in his vocation. It is to be feared that the 
Prophet would scarcely recognize the rites, and he 
certainly would be loath to accept the superstitions, 
of his Kirghiz followers. Their Mohammedanism 
is as vague and as little spiritual as the Christianity 
of the Montenegrin peasants. A stranger, meeting 
a group of Kirghiz astride of their horses on the 
steppe, is apt to be more terrified than there is need 
at their wild and swarthy appearance. He is, in 
truth, on better acquaintance, a not unamiable and 
very childlike person. Mr. Schuyler speaks of him 
as superior to all other Central Asian races. He is 
generous, hospitable, social ; as much of a gossip as 
American village-folk ; credulous, yet not himself 
very punctilious as to telling the truth ; fickle, and 
easily persuaded ; timid in war, preferring scout-duty 
to service at the front ; a marauder when he has a 
chance, but never wantonly murderous. He delights, 
above all, in his horses, and is most happy when on 
horseback ; indolent when on the ground, he is no 
sooner astride his steed than he can travel great dis- 
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tances without weariness. The Kirghiz, too, it is 
pleasant to hear, is fond of music, and sings a great 
deal; no singing people can ever be very depraved. 
There is a Kirghiz poetry, and the favorite instru- 
ments are the guitar and the drum. 

He is a merry animal, and makes of every im- 
portant event—a circumcision, a wedding, a funeral 
—an occasion of festivity. ‘*‘ These men,” says Mr. 
Schuyler, “will sometimes ride one or two hundred 
miles for the mere chance of regaling themselves for 
two or three days at another’s expense, and take their 
share of gorging on whole-roasted sheep and horses.” 
Races of horses, camels, and dromedaries, compose 
the principal features of these festivities; while 
wrestling and other games are indulged in. Among 
the sports is one called the “ Love-Chase,” which is 
thus described: ‘*‘ The bride, armed with a formida- 
ble whip, mounts a fleet horse, and is pursued by all 
the young men who make any pretensions to her 
hand. She will be given as a prize to the one who 
catches her; but she has the right, besides urging 
on her horse to the utmost, to use her whip, often 
with no mean force, to keep off those lovers who are 
unwelcome to her, and she will probably favor the 
one whom she has already favored in her heart.” Mr. 
Schuyler attributes this custom to the ancient one of 
marriage by capture. 

But we must hasten from the Kirghiz, a people 
having many interesting traits and many curious cus- 
toms, to a very different community of Central 
Asians—a people of commerce and some thrift, of a 
lower order of moral qualities, perhaps, than the 
Kirghiz, but mote industrious, and who have built 
cities and created emporiums. Tashkent and Samar- 
cand are the two most important cities of Turkistan 
which so far have fallen under Russian sway. Tash- 
kent is in many respects the most interesting. There 
is a Russian town and a native town, and the latter 
presents on every hand the varied aspect of a settle- 
ment that has been built up during many ages by 
various races. The streets are tortuous ; the town is 
everywhere adorned by gardens ; and the walls of 
the city, celebrated in its sieges, are sixteen miles 
long, and from twelve to fifteen feet high. Lovely 
gardens beautify the suburbs beyond the walls. The 
houses are neat, white buildings, and the Russian 
town, at least, is supplied with many European and 
all the Asiatic luxuries. The population of the city 
is stated at somewhere in the vicinity of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand. This population in- 
cludes a curious variety of races, and in this respect 
Tashkent somewhat resembles Bombay. First and 
most numerous are the Uzbeks, a people who pre- 
vail largely throughout Central and Southern Tur- 
kistan. Then there are the Tadjiks, and some Kir- 
ghiz, Tartars, Jews,and Hindoos. The Uzbeks, like 
their more restless neighbors the Kirghiz, are the 
descendants of Turkish tribes who wandered from 
the west into the upper valley of the Jaxartes cen- 
turies ago. They are divided into clans, each clan 
comprising a family with its near and remote de- 
grees of relationship. The Uzbek regards his race 
as the aristocratic one, and he holds all the other 





races in contempt. He is usually tall and rather 
gaunt, with a long and expressively sober face. The 
Tadjik, on the other hand, is stocky and full in form, 
with long, black beard and sly, black eyes. He is 
far less thrifty and industrious than the Uzbek, and 
is a poor worker and an apt liar. But while the 
races are very different in character, their customs 
and even dress are similar, and some familiarity with 
the community is necessary before they can be dis- 
tinguished. The men of Tashkent, like the Kir- 
ghiz, wear long, baggy trousers, bound to the waist 
with a girdle or belt, over which they wear a long 
gown extending to the ankles, with long, loose 
sleeves—a garment much like that worn by the Par- 
sees. Around the waist a scarf is sometimes worn, 
sometimes a shawl ; the Jews resident in Tashkent 
have to use cords as girdles, this being a sign of ig- 
nominy. A very complicated affair is the turban 
with which the citizens of the city burden their 
heads, requiring much skill to wind them around 
the cranium so as to make a presentable appear- 
ance. The priests wear white turbans, but the mer- 
chants prefer more showy colors. As forthe women, 
they dress not unlike their lords, except, as is the case 
with the gentler sex everywhere, they wear bright and 
varied tints. Like all Asiatic women, those of Tash- 
kent are extravagantly fond of personal decoration. 
They wear a profusion of necklaces, ear-rings, pen- 
dants in the hair, and now and then a swarthy dam- 
sel is to be observed with a ring in her nose. The 
Mussulman custom of veiling themselves closely 
when in the street is maintained by the women of 
Tashkent, though it is observed that their curiosity 
often gets the better of them, and they are fain to 
take a sly peep at the Europeans as they pass. This 
is, however, a very venial sin, as it is not so wicked 
for a woman to let her face be seen by an infidel as 
by one of the faithful. 

The favorite articles of food throughout Turkis- 
tan are rice and mutton, made into a sort of stew. 
This dish is eaten with the hands. The people of 
Tashkent are not horse-eaters, as are the Kirghiz. 
Like the Kirghiz, however, they are exceedingly 
fond of tea, and drink it at all hours of the day. 
Wine is quite unknown, but the Russians have 
taught the Tashkentees the unwholesome fascinations 
of “fire-water.” They have a sort of beer, too, 
made of grain, called duza, which is intoxicating and 
stupefying in its effects, and, according to Mr. Schuy- 
ler’s experience, ‘‘ not unpleasant to the taste.” Of 
course, the use of tobacco is prevalent ; the Tash- 
kentee smokes from a small gourd, brass-mounted, 
the tobacco being “a fine dark-green powder.” 
Opium is not much used, but a narcotic called dang, 
made of Indian hemp, is smoked. 

The Central Asians appear to have but few of 
those recreations with which most nations beguile 
their leisure. Their favorite pastimes are those in 
which their horses perform a part, for everywhere 
fondness for the horse is a conspicuous trait. Yet 
they adopt many methods of passing away the time 
with which the rest of mankind is familiar, and 
some of which, no doubt, they have derived from 
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their Russian conquerors. The children are seen 
playing with knuckle-bones, and the little girls nurse 
rather uncomely specimens of dolls. * The elders 
play chess, cards, and dice; and they have a way of 
gambling, by sitting in a circle, and putting down 
copper coins, and betting as to which coin will be 
the first upon which a fly will alight. Dancing, 
too, is in vogue among the Central Asians, though 
it is supposed to be forbidden by the sacred laws of 
the Koran. Of music of a certain tedious, monoto- 
nous sort they appear to be very fond, the principal 
instruments being two, three, or four stringed gui- 
tars, and tambourines made of goat-skins. They 
have also rude clarionets, trumpets, and drums, 
The dances are for the most part performed in pri- 
vate, and by datchas, or dancing-boys. These boys 
are held in high esteem in Khokand and Bokhara, 
where they seem, indeed, to be almost worshiped. 
They are addressed in terms as high-flown as ‘‘ your 
majesty,” and as they pass through the bazaars are 
humbly saluted by the stall-keepers. An aristocrat 
in Turkistan does not regard his household as com- 
plete without a datcha, and always has a dazem, or 
dance, performed when he gives a party or feast. 
The dance is a very wild and complicated one, and 
is often performed by the éaécha in girl’s costume, 
“with long braids of false hair and tinkling anklets 
and bracelets.” Public dances very rarely take 
place; but, though it is an infrequent event, girls 
aad women do dance more or less in Turkistan 
towns, despite the restrictions upon the custom. 
This, however, only happens in the most select and 
private parties, or else in the women’s courts, where 
they are only witnessed by persons of their own sex, 
and the master of the house, There is no such 
thing, properly speaking, as a theatre in that coun- 
try; the nearest approach to one being the exhi- 
bitions of clowns with whitened faces and ludi- 
crous costumes, enacting scenes from life in mono- 
logues. 

Customs of courtship and marriage are always 
entertaining, to whatever country, civilized or bar- 
barous, they may appertain. Somehow, all races at- 
tach certain symbolisms and ceremonies to the event 
which crowns successful love, and by which man sets 
out on his career as the head of a family. We do 
not fail to observe some similarity between the 
methods of Central Asia and those of some far more 
enlightened countries in binding young couples by 
the marriage-tie. Of course, this tie is rather more 
loose and more unequal among a semi-civilized, 
rather gross, Mohammedan people. A man of 
Tashkent or Samarcand, for instance, is permitted 
by sacred and by civil law to wed four wives. 
More he cannot have, unless, indeed, he choose to 
divorce one of those he has already ; and the law of 
divorce there is even more liberal than it is in our 
own liberal State of Indiana. A man may divorce 
himself from any of his wives by merely declaring 
his wish to do so, and by returning the lady, to be 
thus summarily dismissed, her dowry, and the money 
which he himself settled upon her at marriage. On 
the other hand, a man must consent to a divorce 





if either of his wives simply requests it. All she 
has to do is to “tell him she wishes to marry a 
man who is better than he.” It appears that there 
are certain epithets, also, which, if a man use them 
to his wife, entitles her to a divorce. It will be 
seen by this how lightly the marriage-tie binds in 
Turkistan. Moreover, the wives of the Turkistanee 
are regarded as his inferiors and servitors, and the 
instruments of his pleasures, and not as his equals ; 
but it is sometimes found that, as in Hindostan, 
the wife acquires, by superior intelligence, an influ- 
ence and control: over her husband. It is credit- 
able to this people that they give some education, at 
least, to their girls, though it is far inferior to that 
received by the boys. The women of warm climes 
like Turkistan mature at a much earlier age than 
those of northern and colder countries. A Turkis- 
tanee woman of thirty is old and homely. Girls 
are therefore regarded as quite marriageable when 
they are eleven or twelve, and are turning the cor- 
ner of old maidhood at twenty. Pride of race and 
rank, and a prudent eye out for worldly goods, 
operate in much the same manner in regard to 
marriages, in Tashkent and Khokand, as in France. 
Matches are made by the female relatives of the 
would-be bridegroom, in negotiation with those of 
the destined bride. Perhaps the existence of mu- 
tual love, or the probabilities of marital happiness, 
are less often discussed at these conferences in the 
women’s court than matters of social standing and 
pecuniary adjustment. If these are satisfactorily 
arranged, the marriage goes forward. The bride- 
groom is obliged to provide falim, or money des- 
tined for the bride, to a certain amount; and on 
her part she brings a dowry. As often as not, the 
youth has never seen the damsel whose fortunes 
are to be joined to his own, until the fact is made 
known to him that the settlements have been made, 
and the affair arranged. He is told of her charms, 
her “ points,” and her fortune ; and is allowed now 
to catch a fleeting glimpse of her face, from which 
the veil is withdrawn, after giving his solemn as- 
surance that he wishes to look at her as his bride, 
and not from idle curiosity, It is an odd circum- 
stance that the wedding-presenits are made, nine 
at a time; nine being a sort of sacred number with 
these people. The day being appointed, feasts take 
place shortly before it at the houses of the bride 
and groom respectively ; and another feast occurs 
at the bride’s house on the day of the wedding. 
Singularly enough, neither bride nor groom, the per- 
sonages most concerned, is present at the cere- 
mony, which is conducted by the priest before their 
“‘witnesses,” who are relatives. This over, the 
bridegroom is conducted to the bride’s room, where 
she is surrounded by a bevy of girls. He must ap- 
proach, and find her hand and take it from among 
the rest ; a not easy task, provided, as is sometimes 
the case, he has never before seen her. The mar- 
riage orgy continues all night, with the droning 
recitation of verses, bonfires, drinking, present-giv- 
ing, and the distribution of alms. The next day, 
the bridegroom is at last free to take his spouse 
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home to his own house. His task thenceforward 
must be, to keep his wives, if he has more than 
one, as much apart as possible ; for they are usual- 
ly very jealous, not of his love, but his partiality in 
giving presents or privileges. 

We are forced to pass over many other interest- 
ing details of the characteristics and habits of the 
ancient races of Turkistan, of which Mr. Schuyler 
gives accounts at great length. It remains to say a 
word about the results of the Russian occupation 
of the “ Hordes” and the khanates. These cannot 
be regarded as wholly beneficial to the native popu- 
lation. The government which has been substituted 
for that of the khans is military in character and 
operation. The governors are military officers, the 
laws are executed by troops. It is true that in 
certain respects the Russians have been wise enough 
to imitate the course pursued by the English in In- 
dia. Here and there material improvements have 
been made, such as the building of roads and 
bridges, and attempts to stimulate the productive- 
ness and commercial spirit of the khanates. Or- 
der, too, of a certain sort, has been substituted on 
the upper banks of the Oxus and the Jaxartes for the 
almost perpetual wars, civil and foreign, which have 
for centuries disturbed the peace of Khokand, Bo- 
khara, and East Turkistan. But this order is en- 
forced by a capricious and oppressive military au- 
thority, over which the home government has prac- 
tically no control whatever, and which has in return 
burdened the people with very heavy taxes. The 
prevalent religion is protected, as are the Hindoos 
and Mussulmans in India, and the Russians have 
gone so far in this direction as to prohibit the ef- 
forts of Christian missionaries, The Russians have 





here and there improved the sanitary condition of 
the towns; have established systems of cleaning the 
streets, and*hospitals for the sick. But they have 
done very little in the way of introducing general 
education, though some small effort has been made 
to set up schools in Samarcand and Tashkent. The 
Russians seem to have been led into the mistake 
of trying to impose European institutions upon the 
Asiatics for which their past, and it may be said their 
genius, seem quite unfitted. They have introduced 
a system of passports that is very obnoxious to a 
population which is in large part roving and no- 
madic, and has been left free for centuries to wan- 
der over the deserts, steppes, and oases, They 
have even made a trial of elective institutions ; in 
Tashkent they have caused the city council, and 
even the judges, to be chosen by the “ settled and 
nomad” population, The judges are in general 
appointed by the military executive; and one of 
the evils of the Russian rule is, that the laws which 
they are called upon to administer are being con- 
stantly changed, added to, and complicated, by the 
whim of the Russian governors. 

Despite these drawbacks, the influence of the 
Russian conquests and settlements in Turkistan 
upon the people has doubtless been on the whole 
civilizing. This civilizing influence is exercised 
outside of the formalities and oppressions of law 
and government, by the contact of the natives with 
a body of men who, in comparison with them, are 
enlightened. The manners, modes of thought, and 
ideas of improvement of the Russians are imitated ; 
and the natives receive new light in the ways of 
doing things, and in the pursuit alike of the business 
and of the pleasures of life. 


TWO WOMEN. 
1862. s 


ONE. 


HROUGH miles of green cornfields that lusty 
And strong face the sun, and rejoice 

In his heat, where the brown bees go dusty 

With pollen from flowers of their choice, 
*Mong myriads down by the river 

Who offer their honey, the train 
Flies south with a whir and a shiver, 
Flies south through the lowlands that quiver 

With ripening grain. 


Fair wheat, like a lady for fancies, 

Who bends to the breeze, while the corn 
Held stiff all his stubborn green lances 

The moment his curled leaf was born ; 
And grapes, where the vineyards are sweeping 

The shores of the river whose tide— 
Slow-moving, brown tide—holds the keeping 
Of War and of Peace that lie sleeping, 

Couched lions, each side. 





Hair curlless, and hid, and smooth-banded, 
Blue innocent maidenly eyes, 
That gaze at the lawless rough-handed 
Young soldiers with grieving surprise 
At oaths on their lips, the deriding 
And jestings that load every breath, 
While on with dread swiftness are gliding 
Their moments, and o’er them is biding 
The shadow of death ! 


Face clear-cut and pearly, a slender 

Small maiden with calm, home-bred air ; 
No deep-tinted hues you might lend her 

Could touch the faint gold of her hair, 
The blue of her eyes, or the neatness: 

Of quaint little gown, smoothly spun 
From threads of soft gray, whose completeness 
Doth fit her withdrawn gentle sweetness— 

A lily turned nun. 


Ohio shinés on to her border, 
Ohio all golden with grain ; 
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The river comes up at her order, 
And curves toward the incoming train ; 
“The river ! The river! O borrow 
A speed that is swifter— Afar 
Kentucky! Haste, haste, thou To-morrow !” 
Poor lads, dreaming not of the sorrow, 
The anguish of war. 


THE OTHER. 


West from the Capital’s crowded throng 
The fiery engine rushed along, 

Over the road where danger lay 

On each bridge and curve of the midnight way, 
Shooting across the rivers’ laps, 

Up the mountains, into the gaps, 

Through West Virginia like the wind, 

Fire and sword coming on behind, 

Whistling defiance that echoed back 

To mountain guerrillas burning the track, 

** Do the worst, ye rebels, that ye can do 

To the train that follows, but / go through!” 


A motley crowd—the city thief; 

The man of God ; the polished chief 

Of a band of gamblers ; the traitor spy ; 
The correspondent with quick, sharp eye ; 
The speculator who boldly made 

His fifty per cent. in a driving trade 

At the edge of the war ; the clean lank clerk 
Sent West for sanitary work ; 

The bounty-jumper ; the lordling born 
Viewing the country with wondering scorn— 
A strange assemblage filled the car 

That dared the midnight border-band, 
Where life and death went hand-in-hand ;— 
Those strange and breathless days of war. 


The conductor’s lantern moves along, 
Slowly lighting the motiey throng 
Face by face ; what sudden gleam 
Flashes back in the lantern’s beam 
Through shadows down at the rearward door ? 
The conductor pauses ; all eyes explore 
The darkened corner : a woman's face 
Thrown back asleep—the shimmer of lace, 
The sheen of silk, the yellow of gold, 
The flash of jewels, the careless fold 
Of an India shawl that half concealed 
The curves superb which the light ‘revealed ; 
A sweep of shoulder, a rounded arm, 
A perfect hand that lay soft and warm 
On the dingy seat—all the outlines rare 
Of a Milo Venus slumbered there 
*Neath the costly silk whose heaviest fold 
Subordinate seemed—unnoticed mould 
For the form beneath. 

The sumptuous grace 
Of the careless pose, the sleeping face, 
Transfixed all eyes, and together drew 
One and all for a nearer view : 
The lank clerk hasted, the gambler trod 
On the heels of the gazing man of God; 
The correspondent took out his book, 
Sharpened his pencil with eager look ; 
The soldiers fought as to who should pass 
The first ; the lord peered through his glass, 





But no sooner saw the sleeping face 
Than he too hasted and left his place 
To join the crowd. 

Then, ere any spoke, 
But all eager gazed, the lady woke. 


Dark-brown, sleepy, velvet eyes, 

Lifted up in soft surprise, 

A wealth of hair of auburn red, 

Falling in braids from the regal head 
Whose little hat with waving plume 
Lay on the floor—while a faint perfume, 
The roses, crushed in sleep, betrayed, 
Tangled within the loosened braid ; 
Bold features, Nubian lips, a skin 
Creamy pallid, the red within 

Mixed with brown where the shadowelies 
Dark beneath the lustrous eyes. 

She smiles ; all hearts are at her feet. 
She turns; each hastens to his seat. 
The car is changed to a sacred place 
Lighted by one fair woman’s face ; 

In sudden silence on they ride, 

The lord and the gambler, side by side, 
The traitor spy, the priest as well, 
Bound for the time by a common spell, 
And each might be in thought and mien 
A loyal knight escorting his queen, 

So instant and so measureless 

Is the power of a perfect loveliness. 


THE MEETING. 


THE Western city with the Roman name, 

The vine-decked river winding round the hills, 

Are left behind ; the pearly maid who came 

Down from the northern lake whose cool breadth fills 

The whole horizon, like the green, salt sea, 

Is riding southward on the cautious train, 

That feels its way along, and nervously 

Hurries around the curve and o’er the bridge, 

Fearing a rebel ball from every ridge— 

The wild adventurous cavalry campaign 

That Morgan and his men, bold riders all, 

Kept up in fair Kentucky all those years, 

So hot with daring deeds, with glowing tears, 

That even Peace doth sometime seem a pall, 

When men in city offices feel yet 

The old wild thrill of ‘‘ Boots and saddles all!” 

The dashing raid they cannot quite forget 

Despite the hasty graves that silent lie 

Along its route ; at home the women sigh, 

Gazing across the still untrodden ways, 

Across the fields, across the lonely moor, 

‘*O for the breathless ardor of those days 

When we were all so happy, though so poor!” 
The maiden sits alone ; 

The raw recruits are scattered through the car, 

Talking of all the splendors of the war 

With faces grimed and roistering braggart tone. 

In the gray dawning, sweet and fair to view, 

Like opening wood-flower pearled with morning dew, 

She shines among them in her radiance pure, 

Notes all their lawless roughness, sadly sure 

They're very wicked—hoping that the day 

Of long-drawn hours may safely wear away, 

And bring her, ere the summer sunset dies, 

To the far farm-house where her lover lies, 

Wounded—alone. 
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The rattling speed turns slow, 
Slow, slower, all the rusty car-wheels go, 
The axles groan, the brakes grind harshly down ; 
The young conductor comes—(there was a face 
He noted in the night)—‘* Madam, your place 
Will soon be noisy, for at yonder town 
We take on other soldiers. If you change 
Your seat and join that little lady, then 
It will not seem so lonely or so strange 
For you, as here among so many men.” 
Lifting her fair face from the battered seat, 
Where she had slumbered like a weary child, 
The lady, with obedience full sweet 
To his young manhood’s eager craving, smiled 
And rose. Happy, the flushed youth led the way ; 
She followed in her lovely disarray. 
The clinging silk disclosed the archéd foot, 
Hidden within the dainty satin boot, 
Dead-black against the dead-white even hue 
Of silken stocking, gleaming into view 
One moment ; then the lady sleepily 
Adjusted with a touch her drapery, 
And tried to loop in place a falling braid, 
And smooth the rippling waves the night had made ; 
While the first sunbeams flashing through the pane 
Set her bright gems to flashing back again, 
And all men’s eyes in that Kentucky car 
Grew on her face, as all men’s eyes had done 
On the night-train that brought her from afar, 
Over the mountains west from Washington. 

THE Lapy (thinking). Haply met, 
This country maiden, sweet as mignonette, 

No doubt the pride of some small Western town ;— 
Pity, that she should wear that hopeless gown, 
So prim—so dull—a fashion five years old ! 

THE MAIDEN (thinking). How odd, how bold, 
That silken robe—those waves of costly lace, 

That falling hair, the shadows neath the eyes, 
Surely those diamonds are out of place— 
Strange, that a lady should in such a guise 

Be here alone ! 

THE Lapy. Allow me, mademoiselle, 

Our good conductor thinks it would be well 
That we should keep together, since the car 
Will soon be overcrowded, and we are 

The only women.—May I have a seat 

In this safe little corner by your side ? 

Thanks ; it is fortunate, indeed, to meet 

So sweet a friend to share the long day’s ride |— 
That is, if yours be long ? 

THE MAIDEN. To Benton's Mill. 

THE Lapy. I go beyond, not far—I think we pass 
Your station just before Waunona Hill ; 

But both are in the heart of the Blue Grass. 
Do you not love that land]? 

THE MAIDEN. 

Aught of it. 

Tue Lapy. Yes; but surely you have heard 
Of the fair plains where the sweet grasses grow, 
Just grass, naught else ; and where the noble herd 
Of blooded cattle graze, and horses bred 
For victory—the rare Kentucky speed 
That wins the races ? 

THE MAIDEN. @ Yes; I’ve heard it said 
They were good worthy horses.—But indeed 
I know not much of horses. 

THE Lapy. Then the land— 
The lovely, rolling land of the Blue Grass, 

The wild free park spread out by Nature’s hand 


I do not know 


THE MAIDEN. 


THE Lapy. 


THE MAIDEN. 


THE Lapy. 


THE Lapy. 





That scarce an English dukedom may surpass 

In velvet beauty—while its royal sweep 

Over the country miles and miles away, 

Dwarfs man-made parks to toys; the great trees keep 
Their distance from each other, proud array 

Of single elms that stand apart to show 

How gracefully their swaying branches grow, 
While little swells of turf roll up and fall 

Like waves of summer sea, and over all 

You catch, when the straight shafts of sunset pass 
Over the lea, the glint of the Blue Grass.— 

But you will see it. 

THE MAIDEN. No; I cannot stay 
But a few hours—at most, a single day. 

THE Lapy (unheeding). I think I like the best, 
Of all dumb things, a horse of Blue-Grass breed, 
The Arab courser of our own new West, 

The splendid creature, whose free-hearted speed 
Outstrips e’en time itself. Oh! when he wins 
The race, how, pulsed with pride, I wave my hand 
In triumph, ere the thundering shout begins, 

And those slow, cautious judges on the stand, 
Have counted seconds! Is it not a joy— 

One of the few life holds without alloy ? 

THE MAIDEN, I ne’er have seen race-horses, or a race. 

THE Lapy. I crave your pardon ; in your gentle face 
I read reproof. 

THE MAIDEN, _ I judge not any man. 

THE Lapy. Nor woman ? 

THE MAIDEN. If you force reply, I can 
Speak but the truth. The cruel, panting race, 
For gamblers’ prizes, seems not worthy place 
For women—nor for men, indeed, if they 
Were purer grown. Of kindred ill the play, 
The dinner loud with wine, the midnight dance. 
The deadly poison of all games of chance— 

All these are sinful. 

THE Lapy. Ah ! poor sins, how stern 
The judge! I knew ye not for sins—I learn 
For the first time that ye are evil. Go, 

Avaunt ye! So my races are a woe— 
Alas! And David Garrick !—Where’s the harm 
In David ? 

THE MAIDEN. I know not the gentleman. 

THE Lapy. Nay, he’s a play ; a comedy so warm, 
So pitiful, that, let those laugh who can, 

J weep. And must I yield my crystal glass, 

Dewy with ice, and fragrant with rare wine, 

That makes a dreary dinner-party pass 

In rosy light, where after-fancies shine— 

Things that one might have said.—And then the dance, 
The valse 2 deux temps, if your partner chance 

To be a lover— 

Madam, pray excuse 

My seeming rudeness ; but I must refuse 

To dwell on themes like these. 

Did I begin 

The themes, or you ? 

But / dwelt on the sin, 

And you— 

Upon the good. Did I not well ? 

I gave you good for evil, mademoiselle. 


THE MAIDEN. Forgive me, lady, but I cannot jest, 


I bear too anxious heart within my breast ; 

One dear to me lies wounded, and I go 

To find him, help him home with tender care— 
To home and health, God willing. 

Is it so? 


Strange—but ah! no. The wounded are not rare, 
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Nor yet the grief, in this heart-rending war.— THE MAIDEN. Your tone, 
But he will yet recover; I feel sure Your words, seem strange.—But then, I’ve never known 
That one beloved by heart so good, so pure A woman like you. 
As yours, will not be taken. Sweet, your star THE Lapy (aside), Yet we are not few, 
Is fortunate. Thank Heaven, for the world’s sake! It would starve. 
THE MAIDEN. Not in the stars, I trust. If gray was all its color, and the dew 
We are but wretched creatures of the dust, Its only nectar. With a pulsing haste, 
Sinful, and desperately wicked ; still, It seeks the royal purples, and draws down 
It is in mercy our Creator's will The luscious bunches to its thirsty taste, 
To hear our prayers. And feels its blood hot-thrilled, a regal crown 
THE Lapy. And do you then believe Upon its brow ; and then, its hands do carve 
He grants all heart-felt prayers? One might conceive The vine-leaves into marble. 
A case : Suppose a loving mother prays But the hue 
For her son’s life ; he, worn with life's hard ways, Of thoughts like these she knows not—and in vain 
Entreats his God for death with equal power | Totellher. Yet, sweet snow-drop, I would fain 
And fervor. Hear her small story. 
THE MAIDEN. It is wrong to pray for death. (Speaks.) Did he fall alone, 
Tue Lapy. I grant it not. But, say in self-same hour Your gallant soldier-boy ?. And how to you 
A farmer prays for rain ; with ’bated breath Came the sad news ? 
A mother, hastening to a dying child, THE MAIDEN, A farmer hedrd him moan 
Prays for fair weather ?—But you do not deign While passing—bore him to the camp, and there 
To listen. Ah! I saw you when you smiled | Acaptain from our lake-shore wrote me word 
That little, silver smile! I might explain | Ere the brigade moved on; which, when I heard, 
My meaning further ; but why should I shake I left my mother, ill, for in despair 
Your happy faith ? He cried, they wrote, forme. He could not know 
THE MAIDEN. You could not. That they had written, for hot fever drove 
THE Lapy. Nay, that’s true ; His thoughts with whips of flame.—O cruel woe, 
You are the kind that walks up to the stake —O my poor love— 
Unflinching and unquestioning. I sue My Willie! 
For pardon, and I pray you tell me all THE Lapy. Do not grieve, fair child. This day 
This tale of yours. When did your lover fall— Will see you by his side—nay, if you will, 
What battle-field ? Then lay your head here—weep your grief away— 
THE MAIDEN. Not any well-known name ; Tears are a luxury—yes, take your fill ; 
It was not Heaven’s pleasure that the fame For stranger as I am, my heart is warm 
Of well-known battle should be his. A band To woman's sorrow, and this woman's arm 
Of wild guerrillas raiding through the land, That holds you is a loyal one and kind. 
Shot him, and left him bleeding by the way. (Thinking.) O gentle maiden-mind, 
THe Lapy. Guerrillas ? How lovely art thou—like the limpid brook 
THE MAIDEN. Yes; John Morgan's. In whose small depths my child-eyes loved to look 
THE Lapy. Maybe so, In the spring days. Thy little simple fears 
And maybe not ; they bear a seven-leagued name Are wept away. Ah! could / call the tears 
That many hide beneath ; each shot, each blow, At will to soothe the parched heat of my heart ! 
Is trumpeted as theirs, and all the blame —O beautiful lost Faith, 
Falls on their shoulders, be it what it may, I knew you once—but now, like shadowy wraith, 
Now truth, and now but falsehood. Morgan’s men You meet me in this little maiden’s eyes, 
Are bold Kentucky riders ; every glen And gaze from out their blue in sad surprise 
Knows their fleet midnight gallop ; every map At the great gulf between us. Far apart, 
Kept by our soldiers here is scored with marks In truth, we've drifted—drifted. Gentle ghost 
Of their wild track ; now near, now miles away, Of past outgrown, thy land the hazy coast 
From river lowland to the mountain-gap, 4 Of dreamless ignorance ; I must put out 
Swift as the rushing wind. No watch-dog barks My eyes to live with you again. The doubt, 
When ¢hey ride by, no well-versed tongues betray The honest, earnest doubt, is upward growth 
Their resting-place ; Kentucky knows her own, Of the strong mind—the struggle of the seed 
Gives silent, helpful welcome when they pass Up to the broad, free air. Contented sloth 
Across her borders north from Tennessee, Of the blind clods around it sees no need 
Heading their horses for the far Blue Grass, For change—nay, deems, indeed, all change a crime ; 
The land of home, the land they long to see, ‘* All things remain as in our fathers’ time— 
The lovely rolling land. We might have known What gain ye then by growing?” 
That come they would ! ‘* Air—free air | 
THE MAIDEN. You are Kentucky-bred ? E’en though I die of hunger and despair, 
THE Lapy. I come from Washington. Nay—but I read I go,” the mind replies. 
The doubt you try to hide. Be frank—confess— THE MAIDEN (thinking). How kind, how warm 
I am that mythical adventuress Hersympathy! I could no more resist 
That thrives in Washington these troublous days— Her questions, than the large clasp of her arm 
The country correspondent’s tale ? That drew me down. How tenderly she kissed 
THE MAIDEN, Your dress— My forehead ! strange that so much good should dwell 
And—something in your air— With so much ill. This shining, costly dress, 
THE Lapy. I give you praise A garb that shows a sinful worldliness, 
For rare sincerity. Go on. Troubles my heart. 
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Ah, I remember well 
How hard I worked after that letter came 
Telling of Willie—and my sisters all, 
How swift we sewed! For I had suffered shame 
At traveling in house-garb. 
—I feel a call 
To bring this wanderer back into the fold, 
This poor lost sinner straying in the cold 
Outside the church’s pale. Should I not try 
To show her all the sad deficiency, 
The desperate poverty of life like hers, 
The utter falseness of its every breath, 
The pity that within my bosom stirs 
For thinking of the horrors after death 
Awaiting her ? 
“THE Lapy. Quite calm, again? That's well. 
Wilt taste a peach? My basket holds a store 
Of luscious peaches. Ah! she weaves a spell 
This lovely sorceress of fruit ; what more 
Can man ask from the earth? There is no cost 
Too great for peaches. I have felt surprise 
Through all my life that fair Eve should have lost 
That mythic Asian land of Paradise 
Fora poor plebeian apple! Now a peach, 
Pulpy, pink-veined, hanging within her reach, 
Might well have tempted her. 
Oh, these long hours !— 
Whence comes this faint perfume of hot-house flowers— 
Tea-roses ? 
“THE MAIDEN, Tangled in your loosened hair 
Are roses. 
‘THE Lapy (thinking). Nita must have twined them 
there— 
The opera—I know now ; I have sped 
So swift across the country, my poor head 
Is turned.—The opera? Yes; then—O heart, 
How hast thou bled ! (dashes away tears). 
(Speaks.) Sweet child, I pray you tell 
Again your budding romance, all the part 
Where he first spoke. You’d known him long and 
well, 
Your Willie ? 
‘THE MAIDEN. Yes; in childhood we had been 
Two little lovers o’er the alphabet ; 
Then one day—I had grown to just sixteen— 
Down in the apple-orchard—there—we met, 
By chance—and— 


THE Lapy (¢Ainéing). Blush, thou fine-grained little 


It comforts me to see that e’en thy meek 
Child-beauty knows enough of love to blush. 
( Speaks.) Nay, you flush 
So prettily! Well, must / tell the rest ? 
You knew, then, all at once, you loved him best, 
This gallant Willie ? 

THE MAIDEN (thinking). What has come to me 
That I do answer, from reserve so free, 
This stranger's questions ? Yet may it not chance 
My confidence shall win hers in return ? 
I must press on, nor give one backward glance— 
Must follow up my gain by words that burn 
With charity and Christian zeal. 
(Speaks.) Yes; then 
We were betrothed. I wore his mother’s ring,— 
And Willie joined the church ; before all men 
He made the promises and vows which bring 
A blessing down from God. Dear lady, strength 
From Heaven came to us. Could I endure 
This absence, silence, all the weary length 





Of hours and days and months, were I not sure 
That God was with my Willie? If on you 
Sorrow has fallen, lady (and those tears 
Showed me its presence), seek the good, the true, 
In this sad life ; a prayer can calm all fears ; 
Yield all your troubles to your God's control, 
And He will bless you. Ah! where should / be 
Did I not know that in my Willie's soul 
Came first the love of God, then love for me ? 
THE Lapy. His love for you comes second ? 
THE MAIDEN. Would you have 
A mortal love come first ! 
THE Lapy. Sweet heart, I crave 
Your pardon. For your gentle Christian zeal 
I thank you. Wear this gm—'twill make me feel 
That I am something to you when we part.— 
But what the ‘silence ?” 
THE MAIDEN. Ten months (they seem years !) 
Since Willie joined the army ; and my heart 
Bore it until his letters ceased ; then tears 
Would come—would come ! 
THE Lary. Why should the letters cease ? 
THE MAIDEN. I know not ; I could only pray for peace, 
And his return. No doubt he could not write, 
Perplexed with many duties ; his the care 
Of a thronged camp, where, ever in his sight, 
The new recruits are drilled. 
THE Lapy (thinking). Oh, faith most rare ' 
(Speaks.) Had you no doubts ? 
THE MAIDEN. Why should I doubt ? We are 
Betrothed—the same forever, near or far ! 
—He knew my trust 
Was boundless as his own. 
THE Lapy. But still you must 
In reason have known something—must have heard 
Or else imagined— 
THE MAIDEN. For three months no word 
Until this letter ; from its page I learned 
That my poor Willie had but just returned 
To the brigade, when struck down unaware 
By the swift, unseen foe. 
THE Lapy. Returned! From where ? 
THE MAIDEN, They did not say. I hope to bear him home 
To-morrow ; for in truth I scarce could come, 
So ill my mother, and so full my hands 
Of household cares ; but Willie understands. 
THE Lapy (thinking). Cie// faith like this is senseless 
—or sublime ! 
Which is it ? 
(Speaks@ But three months—so long a time— 
THE MAIDEN. Were it three years, 'twould be the same. 
The troth . 
We plighted, freely, lovingly, from both 
Our true hearts came. 
THE Lapy (thinking). And may as freely go— 
Such things have happened! But I will not show 
One glimpse of doubt to mar the simple trust 
She. cherishes ; as soon my hand could thrust 
A knife in the dove's breast. 
(Speaks.) _ You'll find him, dear ; 
All will go well; take courage. Not severe 
His wound ? 
THE MAIDEN. Not unto death ; but fever bound 
His senses. When the troops moved on, they found 
A kindly woman near by Benton's Mill ; 
And there he lies, poor Willie, up above 
In her small loft, calling, in tones that thrill : 
‘*Oh, come to me, my love, my love, my love | "— 
Here is his picture. 
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“THE Lapy. What! ‘tis Meredith ! 
The girl is mad! Give it to me forthwith ! 
How came you by it ? 

‘THE MAIDEN. 

The chain. I beg— 

THE Lapy. Here is some strange mistake. 
This picture shows me Meredith Reid. 

‘THE MAIDEN. Yes, Reid 
Is Willie’s name; arid Meredith, indeed, 

Is his name also—Meredith Wilmer. I 
Like not long names, so gave him, lovingly, 
The pet name Willie. 

‘THe Lapy. O ye Powers above ! 

The ‘‘ pet name Willie!” Would you try to chain 
Pheebus Apollo with your baby-love 

And baby-titles ? Scarce can I refrain 

My hands from crushing you !— 


Madam, you will break 


You are that girl, 

Then, the boy’s fancy. Yes, I heard the tale 
He tried to tell me ; but it was so old, 
So very old! I stopped him with a curl 
Laid playfully across his lips. ‘‘ Nay, hold! 
Enough, enough,” I said ; ‘‘ of what avail 
The rest ? I know it all; ’tis e’er the same 
Old story of the country lad’s first flame 
That burns the stubble out. Now, by this spell, 
Forget it all.” He did; and it was well 
He did. 

THE MaIpEeN. Never! oh,-never! Though you prove 
The whole as clear as light, I’d ne’er receive 
One word. As in my life, so I believe 
In Willie ! 

‘Tue Lapy. Fool and blind! your God above 
Knows that I lie not when I say that he 
You dwarf with your weak names is mine, mine, 

mine! 

He worships me—dost hear ? He worships me, 
Me only! What art thou, a feeble child, 
That ¢kou shouldst speak of loving ? Haste, aside, 
Lest we should drown you in the torrent wild 
Of our strong meeting loves, that may not bide 
Nor know your dying, even ; feeble weed 


Tossed on the shore— 
[The matden faints. 


Why could I not divine 
The truth at first? (Fans her.) 
Fierce heart, why shouldst thou kill 

This little one ? The child hath done no ill, 
Poor wounded, broken blossom. I should pour 
My gentlest pity— 

THE MAIDEN (recovering). Madam, thanks ; no more 
Do I require your aid. 

“THE Lapy (aside). How calm she seems, 
How cold her far-off eyes! Poor little heart, 
The pity of it! all its happy dreams— 
With a whole life’s idolatry to part 
In one short moment. 
(Speaks.) Child, let us be friends ; 
Not ours the fault, it is the work of Fate. 
And now, before your hapless journey ends, 
Say, in sweet charity, you do not hate 
Me for my love. Trust me, I'll tend him well ; 
As mine own heart’s blood, will I care for him 
Till strong again. Then shall he come and tell 
The whole to you—the cup from dregs to brim— 

How, with undoubting faith 
In the young fancy that he thought was love 
For you, he came a-down the glittering path 
‘Of Washington society ; above 
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The throng I saw his noble Saxon head, 
Sunny with curls, towering among the rest 
In calm security—scorn that is bred 
Of virtue, and that largeness which your West 
With its wide sweep of fieids gives to her sons— 
A certain careless largeness in the look, 
As though a thousand prairie-miles it took 
Within its easy range. 
Ah.! blindly runs 
Our fate. We met, we two so far apart 
In every thought, in life, in soul, in heart— 
Our very beings clashed. He, fair, severe ; 
I, dark and free ; his days a routine clear, 
Lighted by conscience ; I, in waking dream 
Of colors, music, warmth, the scents of flowers, 
The sweep of velvet, and the diamond’s gleam, 
A cloud.of romance heavy on the air, 
The boudoir curtained from the light of day, 
Where all the highest came to call me fair, 
And whispered vows I laughed in scorn away. 
Was it my fault that Nature chose to give 
The splendid beauty of this hair, these eyes, 
This creamy skin? And if the golden prize 
Of fortune came to me, should I not live 
In the rich luxury my being craved ? 
I give my word, I no more thought of time— 
Whether 'twas squandered, trifled with, or saved, 
Than the red rose in all her damask prime. 
Each day I filled with joys full to the brim— 
The rarest fruits and wines, the costliest lace, 
The ecstasy of music, every whim 
For some new folly gratified, the grace 
Of statues idealized in niches, touck 
Of softest fabrics. Ah! the world holds much 
For those who love her ; and I never heard 
In all my happy glowing life one word 
Against her, till—he came ! 
We met, we loved, 
Like flash of lightning from a cloudless sky, 
So sudden, strange, the white intensity— 
Intensity resistless! Swift there moved 
Within his heart a force unknown before, 
That swept his being from that early faith 
Across a sea, and cast it on the shore 
Prone at my feet. 
He minded not if death 
Came, so he could but gaze upon my face. 
—But, bending where he lay (the youthful grace 
Of his strong manhood, in humility 
Prone, by love's lightnings), so I bended me 
Down to his lips, and gave him—all ! 
Sweet girl, 
Forgive me for the guiltless robbery, 
Forgive him, swept by fateful Destiny ! 
He spoke of one, the child-love of his youth ; 
I told of my child-marriage. But, in truth, 
No barrier, had it been a thousand-fold 
Stronger than boyish promise, e’er could hold 
Natures like ours ! 
You see it, do you not ? 
You understand it all. 
I had forgot, 
But this the half-way town ; the train runs slow, 
No better place than this. But, ere you go, 
Give me one silent hand-clasp, little pearl. 
I ask you not to speak, for words would seem 
Too hard, too hard. Yet sometime when the dream 
Of girlhood has dissolved before the heat 
Of real love, you will forgive me, sweet ? 
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THE Marpen. I fail to comprehend you. Go? Go 
where ? 
Tue Lapy. Back to your home; here waits the north- 
bound train, 
*Twill bear you safely. To go on were pain 
Most needless—cruel. 
‘THE MAIDEN. I am not aware 
That I have said aught of returning. Vain 
Your false and evil story. I have heard 
Of such as you ; but never, on my word 
As lady and as Christian, did I think 
To find myself thus side by side with one 
Who flaunts her ignominy on the brink 
Of dark perdition ! 
Ah! my Willie won 
The strong heart's victory when he turned away 
From your devices, as I 4now he turned. 
Although you follow him in this array 
Of sin, I 4now your evil smiles he spurned 
With virtuous contempt—the son of prayers, 
The young knight of the church! My bosom shares 
His scorn ; take back your ring, false woman. Go! 
Move from my side. 
THE Lapy. Dear Heaven, now I know 
How pitiless these Christians ! 
Unfliedged girl, 
Your little, narrow, pharisaic pride 
Deserves no pity ; jealousy’s wild whiri 
Excuse might be, since that is born of love ; 
But /Ais is scorn, and, by the God above, 
I'll set you in your place ! 
Do you decide 
The right and wrong for this broad world of ours, 
Poor little country-child, whose feeble eyes 
Veiled o’er with prejudice are yet so wise 
That they must judge the earth, and call it good 
Or evil as it follows their small rules, 
The petty, narrow dogmas of the schools 
That hang on Calvin ! 
Doubtless prairie-flowers 
Esteem the hot-house roses evil all ; 
But yet I think not that the roses should 
Go into mourning therefore ! 
Oh, the small, 
Most small, foundation for a vast conceit ! 
Is it a merit that you never learned 
But one side of this life ? Because you dwelt 
Down in a dell, there were no uplands sweet, 
No breezy mountain-tops ? You never yearned 
For freedom, born a slave! You never felt 
The thrill of rapture, the wild ecstasy 
Of mere existence that strong natures know, 
The deep and long-drawn breaths, the burning glow 
Of blood that sunward leaps ; but, in your dell, 
You said: ‘‘ This is the world. If all, like me, 
Walked on this one straight line, all would go well!” 
O fool! O blind! 
O little ant toiling along the ground ! 
You cannot see the eagle on the wind 
Soaring aloft ; and so you go your round 
And measure out the earth with your small line, 
An inch for all infinity! ‘* Thus mine 
Doth make the measure ; thus it is.” 
Proud girl ! 
You call me evil. There is not a curl 
In all this loosened hair which is not free 
From sin as your smooth locks. Turn ; look at me, 
I flout you with my beauty! From my youth 
Beside my mother’s chair, by God’s own truth 





I’ve led a life as sinless as your own. 
Your innocence is ignorance ; but I 
Have seen the Tempter on his shining throne 
And said him nay. You craven weaklings die 
From fear of dangers I have faced! I hold 
Those lives far nobler that contend and win 
The close, hard fight with beautiful, fierce Sin, 
Than those that go untempted to their graves, 
Deeming the ignorance that haply saves 
Their souls, some splendid wisdom of their own ! 
You fold 
Yourself in scornful silence ?_ I could smile, 
O childish heart, so free from worldly guile, 
Were I not angered by your littleness. 
You judge my dress. 
The garb of sin? Listen. I sat and heard 
The opera ; by chance there fell a word 
Behind me from the group of men who fill 
Night after night my box. My heart stood still. 
I asked—they told the name. ‘‘ Wounded,” they said, 
** A letter in the journal here.” I read, 
Faced them with level eyes; they did not know, 
But wondered, caught the truth, to see me go 
Straight to my carriage. ‘‘Drive! The midnight. 
train.” 
We reached it, breathless. 
Had I worn fair white, 
A ballroom-robe, I'd do the same to gain 
One moment more of ‘ime. 
THE MAIDEN. 
Are you his wife ? 
THE Lapy. I am not ; but to-night 
I shall be, if I live. Your scorn, poor child, 
Is thrown away. Bound by his soldier's oath, 
I would not keep him. No Omphale I, 
Though he be Hercules. We plighted troth, 
And then, when called, he went from me—to die 
If need be. I remember that I smiled 
When they marched by ! 
Love for my country burns. 
Within my heart ; but this was love for him. 
I could not brook him one who backward turns 
For loving wife ; his passion must not dim 
The soldier’s courage stern. Then I had wealth, 
The golden wealth left me by that old man 
Who called me wife for four short months ; by stealth 
He won me, but a child ; the quiet plan 
Was deftly laid. I do not blame him now, 
My mother dead—one kind thought was to save 
My budding youth from harm. The thoughtless vow 
I made was soon dissevered by the grave, 
And I was left alone. Since then I've breathed 
All pleasures as the flowers breathe in the sun, 
At heart as innocent as they ; red-wreathed 
My careless life with roses, till the one 
Came! Then the red turned purple deep, the hope 
Found itself love ; the rose was heliotrope. 
There needed much 
To do with lawyers’ pens ere I could give 
My hand again ; so that dear, longed-for touch 
Was set by me for the full-blooming day 
When Peace shall drive the demon War away 
Forever. I was wrong. Oh, let him live, 
Kind God! Love shall be wronged no more—no more. 
All my own heart's life will I gladly pour 
For one small hour of his.—Wait—wait—I fly 
To thee, my love, on swiftest wings! Thy cry 
The depths of grief too hot for tears doth move : 
‘* Oh, come to me, my love, my Icve, my love!” 


And by what right— 
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THE MAIDEN. It was not you hecalled ! 
THE Lapy. 
THE MAIDEN. 
Not false ; I'll ne’er believe it, woman. 
THE Lapy. His 
The falseness of the pine-tree, felled, uptorn, 
By the great flood, and onward madly borne 
With the wild, foaming torrent miles away.— 
No doubt he loved the violet that grew 
In the still woods ere the floods came ; he knew 
Not then of roses ! 
THE MAIDEN. Cruel eyes, I say 
But this to all your flashings—you have lied 
To me in all! 
THe Lapy. Look, then, here at my side 
His letters—read them. Did he love me? Read! 
Aha! you flush, you tremble, there’s no need 
Toshow you more ; the strong words blanch your cheek. 
See, here his picture ; could I make it speak, 
How it would kill you! Yes, I wear it there 
Close to my heart. Know you this golden hair 
That lies beside it ? 
THE MAIDEN. Should he now confess 
The whole—yes, tell me all your tale was true, 
I would not leave him to you, sorceress ! 
I'd snatch him from the burning—I would sue 
His pardon down from heaven. I shall win 


Ah! yes. 
He is 





Him yet, false woman, and his grievous sin 
Shall be forgiven. 
(Bows her head upon her hands.) O God | let him die 
Rather than live for one who doth belie 
All I have learned of Thee ! 
[Zrain stops suddenly.—Enter CONDUCTOR, 

CONDUCTOR. The bridge is down, 

The train can go no farther. Morgan’s band 
Were here last night! There is a little town 
Off on the right, and there, I understand, 
You ladies can find horses. Benton's Mill 

Is but a short drive from Waunona Hill.— 
Can I assist you ? 

THE MAIDEN. Thanks ; I must not wait. [Z-x##. 

THE Lapy. Yes; that my basket—that my shawl. O Fate! 
How burdened are we women! Sir, you are 
Most kind ; and may I trouble you thus far ? 
Find me the fleetest horses ; I must reach 
Waunona Hill this night. I do beseech 
All haste ; a thousand dollars will I give 
For this one ride. 

A SOLDIER. Say, boys, I'd like to live 
Where I could see that woman! I could fight 
A regiment of rebels in her sight— 

Couldn’t you ? 

THE OTHERS. 

[ro BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.] 


[Exeunt. 


Yes—yes. [Zxeunt omnes. 





OUT OF LONDOWN-. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CAPTAIN 


I. 

APTAIN SLEASBY in. no respect belongs to 
the John-Bull type of Englishman. He is tall 
and thin, small-headed and sharp-visaged, his ears 
and nose somewhat overgrown, and the latter feature 
has the ruddy hue which is reflected upward from 
the wine-cup. In front of either ear grows a griz- 
zled and stunted whisker, looking as if it might have 
seen better days, and would even now do well enough 
but for the intrusion of a pert, scrubby little mus- 
tache, which somehow contrives to bully it into in- 
significance. The chia is very short, and has the 
air of trying to compress itself beneath the mus- 
tache’s insufficient shelter. The forehead is straight 
and capacious, but is commonly concealed under a 
purple velveteen smoking-cap, richly embroidered 
with yellow cord, and rakishly tipped down over the 

right eyebrow. 

The captain’s eyes are large and round, and of a 
dull-gray color, and he has a brisk, peering way of 
turning them about that calls to mind a certain disrep- 
utable old buzzard in the Zodlogical Gardens at Lon- 
don. In his youth they may have possessed a fine, 
commanding brightness befitting the regard of a mil- 
itary personage ; but that was years ago, and things 
have changed with the captain in more ways than one. 
Nevertheless, a pint or two of ale, or a half-dozen 





1 Continued from number for November, 1876. 





glasses of sherry, will still recall something of the 
old lustre ; but, such as it is, sadly modified by hav- 
ing to force its way through the dimming effects of 
disappointment, failure, and hard living. Captain 
Sleasby is sixty years old, and, during the latter half 
of his lifetime, his fortunes and (I fear) his reputa- 
tion have steadily declined. Yet he still maintains 
a threadbare and fitful sort of belief in that lost 
power of the eye that bowed the will. “I looked at 
him,” he says to me, describing some wrangle at the 
ale-house last night—“I looked at him just—so! 
He got enough of it! Can look at any man that 
way all day long. Easy—easy, sir!” He suits the 
word to the action by glaring stonily at me for a 
dozen seconds ; then taps his snuff-box, opens it, in- 
hales the pungent dust vigorously, and glances, buz- 
zard-like, to the right and left while replacing the 
box in his pocket. 

Besides the embroidered smoking-cap already 
mentioned, the captain ordinarily wears a long, 
brownish overcoat, with deep side-pockets. A 
pocket is a useful thing ; in our times it has come 
to be considered almost indispensable ; yet a well- 
worn pocket is uniformly an unpleasant spectacle. 
It bulges at the bottom, it yawns at the top, and de- 
tracts alike from its owner’s good appearance and 
from his friend’s respect for him. A school-boy, per- 
haps, can bear up against the stigma of an over-used 
pocket, because we are prepared for even worse 
things from him ; but a man of ordinary respectabil- 
ity is desperately handicapped by such a disfigure- 
ment. The eye of suspicion follows him, the finger 
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of scorn points at him, and it is well if the unsight- 
liness of his own pockets be not accepted as ground 
for believing him indifferent to the sanctity of other 
people’s. 

I mean to insinuate nothing against Captain 
Sleasby’s character when I say that his overcoat- 
pockets are a particularly ill-looking pair; they 
somehow suggest an intimate acquaintance with bot- 
tles. They would certainly contain a couple of quart 
bottles apiece, supposing the captain could be in- 
duced to employ them on such service. Their edges 
are worn and greasy, and their flaps appear to be too 
large even for their gaping apertures. There is a 
mystery about their dark interiors, but not the kind 
of mystery that fascinates. I have spoken only of 
the side-pockets : the overcoat also contains an inner 
breast-pocket, concerning which I wish it were pos- 
sible to make a better report. But although I have 
never seen it, its indications—if I may so term them 
—are as little encouraging as the visible features of 
its outside brethren. It injures the set of the gar- 
ment over the wearer’s manly chest ; and the dingy 
appearance of the red-bandanna handkerchief with 
a straw-colored border variegated with blue spots, 
which is the only article the captain has ever taken 
out of it in my presence, tends to deepen the sinister 
impression already conveyed. A breast-pocket, even 
more than a side-pocket, should be neat and sweet 
both in itself and with respect to its contents ; for it 
lies nearer to the man, and partakes more surely of 
his individuality. When a man’s inside pockets are 
unsavory we are apt to mistrust the purity of his 
soul ; and from that we may go on to question the 
integrity of his table-linen, or even of his politics. 

Since the captain’s pockets have been entered 
upon, we may as well go through them as rapidly as 
possible, and so dismiss them from our thoughts ; for 
in truth a man lives very much in his pockets, and, 
when they have been faithfully studied, it will go 
hard but we have obtained some insight into his 
character. My landlord’s trouser-pockets, then, go 
down very far, and, what is far more objectionable, 
they begin very high up—so high up, indeed, that 
the lower verge of the waistcoat overlaps them. As 
if this were not enough, they are cut so narrow that 
when the captain wants to stick his hands in them 
(which he does continually) he must not only hitch 
up his waistcoat, but struggle in an unseemly manner 
to overcome the reluctance of large fists to enter 
small apertures. And when the feat has been ac- 
complished it might better have been left undone. 
The captain’s elbows are forced up in an acute an- 
gle ; his shoulders are raised, his head depressed and 
thrown forward ; and thus, pacing meditatively up 
and down his garden-paths, he again reminds me of 
that disreputable old buzzard, which, in hot weather, 
used to set its wings akimbo, and stalk interruptedly 
from one to the other side of its cage. 

There is something that rattles in the left-hand 
pocket. I at first supposed it to be money, but 
further observation inclines me to the belief that it 
is keys. It is partly keys, at any rate; for once, in 
a convivial mood, the captain pulled out a bunch of 





them, and vehemently affirmed that he could give 
me as good a “bo'l of sherr’ ’s I could get in 
Byem’r.” The other pocket contains a jack-knife 
with a gray-horn handle. All the blades are broken 
save one, but that is kept well sharpened, and is 
used for pruning shrubs or for cutting nosegays for 
Mrs. Hedgley—our landlord has fits of being lavish 
of that sort of attention—or, less frequently, for par- 
ing Captain Sleasby’s nails. This latter operation 
may sometimes be witnessed of a fine Sunday morn- 
ing. The captain emerges through his gartlen-gate, 
sets his back against it, and unclasps the knife. The 
work is done in a business-like, s¢accato manner, and 
is soon over. The knife is closed with a snap and 
restored to its pocket. The captain then glances 
briskly up and down the road, produces his snuff- 
box, taps, opens, bends forward, snuffs right and 
left, recovers, and so glances up and down the road 
again. In a similar manner did that disreputable 
old buzzard act while devouring a piece of carrion. 

The snuff-box, which is of tortoise-shell inlaid 
with silver, always comes out of the left-hand waist- 
coat-pocket. The waistcoat fits tightly, and has an 
extraordinary number of buttons and transverse 
wrinkles. In replacing the box after use the captain 
often poses for a few moments with his left finger 
and thumb in the pocket, the wrist bent, the elbow 
laid well back against the ribs, and the face raised 
and looking toward the right. The feet are sepa- 
rated, and both knees straight. I have never seen our 
landlord stand on one leg. The longer I brood over 
him, the more am I persuaded that he must once 
have been a very personable man, not ignorant of 
his attractions. He is altered now, nor does he need 
to be told of it ; but to me it is touching to behold 
him mechanically, and perhaps half unconsciously, 
rehearsing those youthful postures, which now have 
no grace or comeliness to temper ridicule withal. 
For, in truth, the gallant officer does sometimes ap- 
pear a little absurd ; though it is worth mentioning 
that, in that matter of never standing upon one leg, 
Captain Sleasby by no means resembles the disrep- 
utable old buzzard which has been more than once 
alluded to. 

The right-hand waistcoat-pocket has the distinc- 
tion of holding Captain Sleasby’s money. It is, to 
be sure, a favorite remark of his that he is “as poor 
as—as the night before quarter-day ;” and there can 
be little doubt of his really being much less opulent 
than he was formerly. Nevertheless, and although I 
cannot recollect ever seeing him take anything out 
of this pocket, I can bear witness to his having sev- 
eral times slipped a whole quarter’s rent into it. But 
the captain is not to be reviled for being a trifle 
close-fisted now, since it is probable enough, even 
had we not his own word for it, that he was liberal 
to a fault in his days of affluence. “ Ha! thought 
no more of a thousand pounds than—a butcher’s 
bill!” he declares, turning up his chin at the vigor 
of his own simile. “But I haven’t paid—I haven't 
paid Ovens fora year!” Here he chuckles confi- 
dentially, and lays his stout, red forefinger on his 
interlocutor’s arm. “Not for a year! Well, he 
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don’t mind. But I haven’t paid—” Here the cap- 
tain looks away, and presently changes the subject ; 
for it is as rare for him, in his advancing years, to 
stick to one topic through a dozen consecutive sen- 
tences, as for a boy ten years old to follow the argu- 
ment of a doctrinal sermon. 

Only one other pocket remains to be examined, 
and that is the waistcoat breast-pocket, in which 
Captain Sleasby keeps his spectacle-case. For to 
spectacles have those buzzard-eyes of his come at 
last ; though being, I suppose, far-sighted, he wears 
them only upon occasion. It is odd, the change 
which spectacles produce, not only in a man’s ap- 
pearance, but also in his manner, and one would al- 
most say in his character, for the time being. So 
soon as the captain lays hold of his spectacle-case, 
his countenance assumes an earnest solemnity of 
expression, which increases while he is saddling the 
glasses across his nose, and culminates when they are 
in place. Then with what a naive seriousness of 
lifted eyebrows does he take up the book or the pa- 
per, and, holding it off at a suspicious distance, scan 
first the bottom line of the page and then the head- 
ing, and finally settle portentously upon the passage 
he means toread! He seems another man—older, 
graver, warier, more respectable ! And when the read- 
ing is over, and he has drawn off his strange disguise, 
which looked so transparent and yet so complete, 
we scarcely realize for a moment that our vanished 
friend is here again. Even he seems not wholly 
unaware of the transformation through which he 
has passed. He sighs, stares stolidly on vacancy, 
and is not quite his own man again until he has 
taken a fresh pinch of snuff. 


II. 


BuT there is more in the captain than can be | 


picked out of his pockets. He has three characters 
—a couple of plain, elementary ones, and a third, 
more complex and picturesque, created by the blend- 
ing of those two components. Had he been all his 
life successful, we should by this time have found 
him an affable, jaunty, talkative old fellow; flashy 
and profuse in his expenditure, coarsely humorous 
in his conversation, recklessly convivial in his habits ; 
vulgarly acute, yet less sagacious than he imagined ; 
broadly outspoken, yet not honorably sincere ; and 
affected with a mania for self-laudation persistent 
enough to have injured the reputation of an archan- 
gel. Had he, on the other hand, known nothing but 
adversity, he would have been sly, servile, plausible ; 
full of petty subterfuges, a glib liar, a cheap drunk- 
ard, abject to his betters, wheedling or offensive to 
his peers, and vicious to those below him. But in- 
somuch as Fortune smiled on him for thirty years be- 
fore beginning to trown, we have the second of these 
alternatives ingrafted upon the first, and the result 
is a hybrid which manifests the qualities of both 
without being either. 

In other words, the captain’s present decline is 
flavored with reminiscences of his past prosperity. 
He feels that Sleasby down on his luck is essentially 
the same being as Sleasby in his apogee ; so he ever 





and anon assumes the strut of wealth in defiance of 
the cloak of poverty, or perhaps forgetful of it. But 
he is never at his ease: he never can decide whether 
to feign that he is that which he is not, and so purloin 
your admiration ; or to thrust what he is down your 
throat, and so bluff you out of your contempt. The 
consequence is, that he does one thing at one time 
and another at another; and when you see him com- 
ing toward you with his short step, his downward 
glance, and his air of preoccupation, you are in 
agreeable suspense as to whether you are to con- 
verse with a millionaire or a pauper, a gentleman or 
a cad, a boaster or a hypochondriac. Very likely 
you may encounter them all before the interview is 
over. 

But, masquerading aside, the captain sometimes 
indulges in reflections upon himself as poignant as 
any critic could excogitate. He has related to me 
many times (for he repeats himself unweariedly, and 
is never out of hail of one or another well-worn lit- 
tle anecdote)—he has often rehearsed a bit of dialogue 
which once passed between himself and an acquaint- 
ance of his; which morsel, since he evidently sets a 
good deal of store by it, I shall make no scruple of 
transcribing. “Ha! says he, ‘ Well, now, I suppose 
you call yourself—’ says he—‘ well! Sleasby, now, I 
suppose you call yourself a gentleman ?—you call 
yourself a gentleman, I suppose, Sleasby, don’t 
you?’ sayshe. ‘Gentleman?’ says I—I looked at 
him—‘ gentleman ?’ says I, ‘I call myself a gentle- 
man ?—No! no!’ says I; ‘no! I don’t call myself 
a gentleman!’ Well—he looked at me, you know 
—he looked at me. ‘Oh, you don't call yourself a 
gentleman, don’t you?’ says he. ‘No!’ says I. 
‘Well, what do you call yourself, then?’ says he. 
‘Independent!’ says I; ‘that’s what I am—zn-de- 
pendent!’ Ha!” The captain archly draws in his 
chin when he has told this story, and chuckles in the 
evident persuasion that it reflects infinite credit on 
his wit and readiness in repartee. When I first 
heard it, I was uncertain where to see the point, and 
whether he meant me to laugh on his side or on the 
other man’s. But after somé dozen repetitions I be- 
gan to feel my way, and am now of the opinion that 
somehow or other the captain scored one. 

“Proud,” remarks the captain, “proud as the 
mischief—the Sleasbys. Never knew why—/ never 
did! Never knew what they were proud of. Run 
a way back,” he continues, gazing unconcernedly 
about; ‘‘run a way back—eight hundred years, 
Eight hundred years. Yeomen. J never could tell 
what they were proud of—a/ways proud as the mis- 
chief. Never did anything, you know. Yeomen. 
Yeomen—” And he takes snuff. 

A raw American hardly knows what to make of 
these formal distinctions of rank. He is accustomed 
to apply the term “ gentleman ” to individuals rather 
than to classes, and can scarcely forbear a smile on 
first hearing a well-born blackguard gravely set 
above a well-behaved plebeian, and that, too, by the 
plebeian himself. But, on the other hand, though it 
is well to be a gentleman in England, it is no dis- 
grace not to be one; just as a baronet is none the 
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worse baronet for not being an earl. Of course, 
“gentlemanlike” and ‘‘ ungentlemanlike” are also 
used here in the same sense as with us ; but they are 
derivatives, not primitives, and a gentleman remains 
a gentleman, be he as ungentlemanly as he may. 
Though disclaiming gentle birth, Captain Sleas- 
by has his crest and coat of arms, and the former 
is stamped upon his visiting-cards. Perhaps, in his 
character of independent, he considers himself free 
to enjoy the conveniences of all ranks. He is scru- 
pulous, however, not to transcend the letter of the 
law. On parting, after our first interviewghe handed 
me one of his crested cards, but, after a moment, 
took it back again, with an apology, and tore the 
crest out. “Not paid the tax this year,” he ex- 
plained—for crests are taxed in England ; “won't 
do to cheat her majesty out of her income!” This, 


besides being an instance of the captain’s honesty, 


is a favorable specimen of his humor, which is gen- 
erally very dry. And the incident is worth noting on 
other grounds. When you find a man faithful in 
small things, you may logically expect him to be 
faithful likewise in great. But he does not always 
turn out to be so. He will sometimes,make a petty 
honesty the stalking-horse for a big swindle. Cap- 
tain Sleasby very uprightly tore the unpaid-for crest 
out of his visiting-card ; but he did not mind engag- 
ing to put my house in thorough order for me before 
I went into it, and then forgetting—up to this time 
at least—to fulfill his promise. It has sometimes 
occurred to me that, had he intended putting the 
house in order, he would possibly have not so much 
minded about her majesty’s income. Either that, or 
else the stock of honesty that he kept on hand was 
not sufficient to last out two such extraordinary oc- 
casions. 
III. 

THE captain would seem to have begun his ca- 
reer as clerk in a great banking-house ; he describes 
himself as having been among the youngest there, 
and you infer, as he rambles inconsequently on, that 
he was also one of the cleverest and most trusted. 
He describes, with a good deal of enthusiasm, what 
appears to have been’a brilliant and subtle piece of 
financial strategy, whereby he gained the advantage 
over divers older and more experienced heads than 
his own. At least, so I have understood him; but 
the gallant officer expresses himself so eccentrically, 
and his mind shifts about so unaccountably during a 
conversation of any length, that it is very difficult 
to follow the threads of his stories, until frequent 
repetitions have worn them thoroughly into our 
memory. The captain’s mental evolutions remind 
me of the inside appearance of a piano that is being 
played upon, Through the confusion of wires and 
woodwork you see innumerable little heads popping 
up and down without any visible reason or regu- 
larity. Even so pop up and down the ideas in Captain 
Sleasby’s obscure and tangled interior. But the simile 
cannot be carried farther ; there is no accompany- 
ing melody of sound in the captain’s case. His 
speech is hurried and involved, and his enunciation, 
owing partly to the decadence of some front teeth, 





and partly to the carelessness which results from as- 
sociating with people who know what he is going to 
say before he says it, is mumbling and slurred. The 
listener feels an impulse to stand back and catch the 
general drift of the argument, letting the separate 
words go; just as he would view a roughly-painted 
picture from the farther side of the room rather than 
at close quarters. 

The captain professed particular regard for me 
as an American, and observed that he had known 
many of my persuasion during his business career. 
“ But you don’t carry your handkercnief in your hat,” 
he added, gently, as though anxious not so wound 
my feelings ; ‘‘ you don’t,do you? Why, all Ameri- 
cans I knew did—they—they used to carry their 
handkerchiefs in their hats—all of ’em did. You 
don’t. Well, I suppose, now—I suppose your being 
abroad so long, you know—so long—you got out of 
the way of it. That’sit! Yes—” 

He had been in Paris in ’41 or thereabout, on 
some business mission, and apparently improved his 
leisure time there after the usual fashion of gay 
young men with plenty of money. But I cannot 
reproduce his accounts of these experiences. They 
are couched in language too enigmatic, too elliptical, 
too much studded with pregnant lacunz, for intel- 
ligible transcription. Nor could I hope fairly to de- 
scribe the gestures that he used, which, if they did 
not elucidate his meaning, at any rate added greatly 
to his hearer’s entertainment. It is enough to say 
that he seems to have tempered the vé/e of Don Juan 
with that of Monte Cristo ; never losing sight, how- 
ever, of the fact that he was Sleasby and an English 
yeoman. This was his only visit abroad; but no 
doubt it makes him feel as traveled as though he had 
put a girdle round the whole world. He wags his 
‘head wisely over foreign nations, and smiles aside. 

Not to follow up his footsteps too closely, he 
“made a lot of money—a lot of money,” though 
whether by inheritance or by banking is not clear. 
He once dined in a chop-house with George Pea- 
body, and, that gentleman being temporarily out of 
cash, Sleasby paid the bill, not without a sense of the 
distinction he was thereby conferring upon himself. 
Possibly this act of charity assured his fortune, as it 
certainly would have done in a story-book ; but, in 
any case, he left the city while still a young man, 
bought an estate of about twenty-five acres in Bye- 
moor, and, having given it the name of Fairmount, 
he settled down upon it, and built a mill beside the 
brook which skirts its northwestern border. The 
mill was vastly profitable, and Captain Sleasby (such 
had by this time become his title) was rich enough 
to cover his estate with four rows of detached and 
semi-detached houses. The site was a pleasant one, 
the railway-station was but a mile distant, and Lon- 
don only half an hour farther by train. All that was 
left for the new landlord to do was to sit himself 
down and permit his tenants to make him a million- 
aire. Down he sat, accordingly, in a four-square, 
twenty-five-roomed mansion called “The Manor- 
House ;” the name may be read upon the gate-post 
at this day in two lines, the “ THE” occupying the 
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whole of the top line in capitals three inches high, 
while the ‘‘ Manor House,” in inch-tall letters, cow- 
ers underneath. There sat he down, thirty years 
ago; and there he abides still ; but his fortune as 
well as his prospects have taken unto themselves 
wings and flown away. 

We are not concerned to know how. The four 
rows of houses found no tenants, for one thing. The 
mill stopped making money. Other investments 
turned out badly, and two or three speculative oper- 
ations failed. One of the captain’s own brothers 
pocketed his spoons and ran away. The captain 
himself tells the story with great simplicity, and evi- 
dently expects the listeners to join him in pronounc- 
ing the brother an impudent and ungrateful burglar. 
“Oh, I couldn’t bear my flesh when they told me!” 
he exclaims, vehemently ; ‘‘don’t you know that ?— 
I couldn’t bear my flesh!” The phrase is a pat one 
of his, and strikes me as being admirably expressive. 
“‘Might have caught him,” he goes on, laying his 
stiff, red fingers on my arm, and raising his eyebrows 
till he looks more like an ow] than a buzzard—“ might 
have caught him, you know—easy! They wanted 
me to do it—they wanted— But,” he adds, bend- 
ing toward me in his earnestness that wizened, whim- 
sical, staring, becapped, and bemustached little vis- 
age of his—“ but—I said—there! I won’t do it—I 
can’t—I can’t /—it isn’t in my breeches—don’t you 
know that ?—it wasn’t in my breeches!” This is 


another daring figure of speech often used by the 
captain, and which, perhaps, was handed down to 


him by his ancestors of eight hundred years ago. 


IV. 


CAPTAIN SLEASBY has frequently expressed re- 
gret at not having tried his fortunes in America. Of 
course, I am bound to understand the regret as in 
some measure an oblique compliment to my nation- 
ality ; but of course, also, as a patriotic citizen, I al- 
ways endeavor to persuade him that in America all 
his losses would have turned into gains, and he taken 
his place beside the giants of Wall Street or San 
Francisco. 

“If it hadn’t been for one thing,” he rejoins, 
raising his right hand to a level with his head, and then 
bringing it down with a whisk at the word “ one” 
toward his left shoulder—“ if it hadn’t been for one 
thing, I’d ’ave been there now. My little woman !’ 
-—here he bridles back archly—“ my little woman ! I 
was courting her, you know. Just at that time the 
president says to me, ‘ Why don’t you go to America, 
Sleasby? Sure to—you’re sure to make a bigger for- 
tune there than you can here, you know,’ says he. ‘I 
know it,’ says I. Well, I was vexed. I was so 
vexed! Just courting my little woman—couldn’t 
have taken er over there, you know. She says to 
me, ‘Oh, oh!’ says she, ‘ you mustn’t go—you must- 
n’t leave me!’ says she, crying, you know—crying ! 
* Well,’ says I, ‘come on—come on, let’s get mar- 
ried,’ says I. So—but I was so vexed! Oh, but,” 
continues the captain, appealing to me with a most 
sentimental grimace—“ oh, isn’t courting just the 
prettiest thing in the world ?—now, isn’t it the pret- 





tiest thing in the world? Just to take the little dears 
—just to—just to take "em by the ears and kiss em 
all over their faces! Isn’t it the prettiest thing in 
the world?—oh!” And still grimacing sentimental- 
ly, and gazing on vacancy, he stands with his feet 
apart and a pinch of snuff between his right thumb 
and forefinger. 

His little woman is, indeed, very little—quite 
eighteen inches shorter than her lord. She is, how- 
ever, twelve years the elder. A more placid, retir- 
ing, undemonstrative little personage I have seldom 
met with g she has never spoken in my hearing, save 
in rare monosyllables ; she has never ceased to look 
good-natured to the verge of smiling outright ; and 
she has never failed to wear an expression of such 
keen and penetrating intelligence as renders her 
good-nature all the more acceptable. She dresses as 
a servant, and becomes the costume so well that it is 
difficult to imagine her in any other. She does the 
cooking and the kitchen-work generally ; and, to 
judge by the unassuming neatness of her personal 
appearance, I should imagine she did it very accept- 
ably. But one so demure must surely be deep ; and 
there can be small doubt that the gallant captain is 
secretly afram of his little woman. That aquiline 
nose, that quiet, gray eye, and that resolute chin, in a 
woman seventy-two years old, must mean something. 
In spite of her age, she bids fair to long outlive her 
nervous, rambling, red-nosed, irregular husband. 
She is a person of decided character; and I regret 
that there seems no present likelihood of miy enjoy- 
ing a nearer acquaintance with her. 

There are two children—a daughter and a son, 
though the son is hardly more of a man than the 
daughter. She is tall and strong, and she lives in 
the open air. Bonnet nor hat wears she ; her thick 
black hair, closely massed upon her head, is more 
than sufficient protection against both sun and rain. 
She labors in the garden; she tramps along the 
brook-side ; she runs across the meadow; she is a 
great pigeon-fancier, and a connoisseur in farm-stock. 
She plays strenuously and not unmelodiously upon 
the piano ; she makes the beds and sweeps the floor ; 
she opens the door to visitors, and, if they are also 
strangers, says: ‘‘Oh! I happened to be in the hall, 
so I just thought I wouldn’t keep you waiting ”—as 
if there were two or three dilatory domestics on the 
way up from the kitchen. In feature she somewhat 
resembles the captain, though there area strength and 
an honesty in her regard such as are not at present no- 
ticeable in her father’s. The latter sets great store 
by her, and has very sensibly made her his heir. “ A 
girl,” he says—‘‘a girl that can go down in the 
meadow there—go down and catch a poacher—catch 
him by the slack of his breeches and chuck him into 
the brook—she did it/ Well, I sign for her—sign 
all the receipts for her: she'll have ’em, sir— 
she’ll—” 

As for the son, he is outwardly a quiet and sober- 
ly-conducted young gentleman enough, who walks to 
and fro about the garden with a short-pipe in his 
mouth, a round tweed-cap on his head, and a rake or 
a hoe in his hand. He is short, sturdy, and grave, 
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wears a light mustache and whisker, and appears 
older than he is. He keeps in order the vacant 
houses on the estate, and understands gardening, 
carpentry, house-painting, plastering, whitewashing, 
and, for aught I know, building. But there are sin- 
ister stories afloat about him, and the captain antici- 
pates my asking him why he doesn’t put him in busi- 





ness by remarking that the boy is “so fond of home 
—well, he ought to go—he ought to go; but there’s 
my little woman, she says, ‘ Let him stop as long as 
he will,’ she says; ‘he might be doing worse,’ she 
says—my little woman says—yes, well!” And, by 
all accounts, the good lady must have known what 
she was talking about. 





 — 


THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 


* 

NTIL railroads, newspapers, and _ telegraph- 

wires, invaded the outlying towns and vil- 
lages of “ merrie England,” the itinerant annalist of 
ghastly crimes and horrible legends was a regular 
feature at every calendar fair. Picturesquely ragged 
in dress, slouching in gait, harsh and loud in voice, 
with a bundle of thrilling pamphlets, and a pole 
with sign-board borne aloft, this demoralized de- 
scendant of the olden time harpers and gaberlunzie 
men would steal quietly into the middle of the 
crowd of rustics, and, with an initial cough, proceed 
to reel off his story, turning the show-board at the 
proper moment, and pointing to the coarse pictures 
representing the four (there were always four) salient 
features of the tragedy. Nobody ever appeared to 
know whence the story-peddler came, or whither he 
went. When a boy, I used to cling to him, and 
watch him; but he always disappeared as if by 
magic. ‘But his harrowing tale was accepted as a 
divine revelation, and the penny pamphlet was ea- 
gerly purchased by the agrarian listeners, and carried 
by them to the remote hamlets, to be read and re- 
read, loaned out, discussed, and shuddered at. Some 
households in the agricultural counties of England, 
where the light of modern intelligence has not pene- 
trated, still treasure up those tragedies and legends, 
and on Sunday afternoons con them over with a sort 
of reverential awe. But for nearly a score of years 
the peripatetic story-teller’s occupation has gone. 
The penny newspaper now dispenses the highly- 
spiced murder, and the ancient legend is fast sinking 
into oblivion beneath the Juggernaut-wheels of 
progress and utilitarianism. 

So, when I said to my nephew, ‘‘ Let us walk 
over to Lambton Castle, and take a look at the scene 
of the famous Worm Legend,” he innocently asked 
what legend I referred to. He had not heard of 
it, albeit the young man is nineteen, and a prom- 
ising student in Durham University. ‘‘ Come with 
me, and I will enlighten your darkness,” I said. 

We were at Chester-le-Street, apretty little bu- 
colic town in North Durham, with an ancient odor 
of Rome and Hadrian about it. It was a balmy 
June morning when we started. The sun was climb- 
ing a sky. of cloudless azure—an American October, 
soul-exhilarating sky. A western breeze came with 
fluttering freshness from the distant moorlands. The 
dew lay in diamond-drops on the thick grass that 
fringed the fragrant lane. The larks were caroling 
overhead. The gray linnets were stirring among 
the leaves. The hare hopped across the road in 





front, and regarded us with a familiarity that told of 
game-laws and game-preserves. We were, indeed, 
traversing the beautiful estate of the Earl of Dur- 
ham ; and, as we strode along, I recalled for my 
companion’s edification the Legend of the Lambton 
Worm : 

** An ancient heir of the castle yonder—situated 
so beautifully on the velvet green knoll of the wooded 
hill around which the Wear glides like a broad rib- 
bon—was fishing, as was his usual profane custom, 
in the river on a Sunday. He hooked a small worm, 
or eft, which he carelessly threw into a well, and 
thought no more of the incident. The worm liked 
its new quarters, and grew till the well was too 
small to hold it. Fifty yards distant flowed the 
Wear, and there the worm betook itself, usually ly- 
ing a part of the day coiled round a crag in the mid- 
dle of the stream. It also frequented a green mound 
near the well, where it lapped itself nine times 
round, leaving vermicular traces which are to be 
seen until this day. Grown to this prodigious size, 
the worm became the terror of the country, and 
among other enormities, it levied a contribution of 
nine cows’ milk daily, which was always placed for 
it at the green hill, and, in default of the lacteal 
swill, the creature devoured man and beast. Young 
Lambton, meanwhile, had totally repented him of 
his former life and conversation. He had, moreover, 
purified himself in a bath of holy-water, taken the 
sign of the cross, and joined the Crusaders. On 
his return home, he was shocked at witnessing the 
effects of his youthful imprudences, and immediately 
undertook to relieve the district of the tyrant mon- 
ster. After several severe combats, in which the 
Crusader was foiled by his enemy’s power of self- 
union, he found it expedient to add policy to cour- 
age. Not perhaps possessing too much of the for- 
mer quality, he went to a witch, or wise woman, and 
by her advice armed himself in a coat-of-mail, stud- 
ded with razor-blades. Thus prepared, he placed 
himself on the crag in the river, and awaited the 
monster’s arrival, The worm came as usual, and 
immediately wound himself round the knight with 
great fury, cutting himself into sections, which the 
stream washed away, and thus prevented the possi- 
bility of reunion. 

‘*Of course there is still a sequel: The witch 
had promised Lambton success only on the condition 
that he should slay the first living thing which met 
his sight after the victory. To avoid the possibility 
of human slaughter, the knight had directed his fa- 
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ther that as soon as he heard him sound three blasts 
on his bugle-horn in token of success he should re- 
lease his favorite greyhound, which was designed to 
be the sacrifice. On hearing his son’s bugle, the 
old man was so overjoyed that he forgot the injunc- 
tion, and ran with open arms to meet the conqueror. 
Instead of committing a parricide, the knight went 
to the witch, who pronounced, as the alternative of 
disobeying her original instructions, the penalty that 
no chief of the house of Lambton should die in his 
bed for nine generations. There appeared nothing 
very terrible in this to the martial mind of the young 
man, and the penalty was accepted, and—as the his- 
tory of the Lambton family from the twelfth century 
proves — seems to have been mysteriously ex- 
acted.” 

**It does not appear, then,” remarked my com- 
panion, as we stepped through a wicket into the 
nobleman’s park, ‘‘that the hero reaped anything 
from the adventure except the honor of the achieve- 
ment and a very singular curse on his descendants to 
the ninth generation.” 

The Worm Hill is about a mile and a half from 
the old castle, and is conical in form. It is sparsely 
covered with the luxuriant verdure that abounds 
around its base, and there are certain spiral wave- 
marks—or ‘‘vermicular traces,” as the legend tech- 

* nically expresses it—perceptible on the cone. From 
its regular form it suggests an artificial origin just as 
in the famous Silbury Snake Hill, afterward to be 
noticed. 

While we walked round it, and over it, and dis- 
cussed it, a bronzed woodman approached, with a 
pipe in his mouth and a burnt hole over the pocket 
of his vest, evidently the result of a “live dottle” 
in a hastily-discarded “ cutty.” 

** Aw, beg yer pardon, sur, but yur trespassin’,” 
he said to me, in a low, soft voice, pointing at the 
same time to a lettered board fixed on a tree near, 
which bore this solacing legend: “ All persons 
found trespassing in these grounds will be prosecut- 
ed, and all dogs disturbing the game will be de- 
stroyed.” 

This sudden association of the game-preserving 
present with the legendary past was grotesque and 
amusing. 

The man was all wonder and civility when in- 
formed of our errand. From a wild-pigeon decoy- 
hut near, he procured a cup, and we drank of the 
cool, crystal water of the famed Worm Well, and 
noticed that it had formerly been protected by a 
hinged cover. The distance from the hill to the 
well is about thirty yards, and from the well to the 
Wear about fifty yards. The sylvan scenery about 
this natural dell is soft and charming. Standing by 
the hill, the river is seen gliding past the foot of a 
gently-sloping lawn, studded here and there with 
flowering shrubs and dwarf evergreens. 

“ The air around was breathing balm ; 
The aspen scarcely seemed to sway ; 
And, as a sleeping infant calm, 
The river streamed away— 
Devious as error, deep as love, 
And blue and bright as heaven above.” 





Acting upon the hint of the woodman, we pro- 
ceeded over the velvety sward to the castle, and 


' were shown, by the obliging head-gardener of the 


earl, other traces of the wonderful worm-legend. In 
the splendid conservatories are preserved two stone 
figures, evidently of great antiquity. One repre- 
sents a knight armed cap-a-fie, the back of his coat- 
of-mail studded with razor-blades. The other figure 
is that of a lady, dressed décolleté, in the style of 
Charles II.’s “ beauties,” with a coronet in her hand. 
She is represented with a wound in the bosom and a 
mutilation,n the hand, both said to have been the 
work of the worm. The knight holds the reptile dy 
the ear with his left hand, and with his right crams 
his sword to the hilt down its throat ; but whether 
this represents another phase in the career of the 
Lambton Worm, or indicates that the Lambton fam- 
ily were originally troubled with several giant 
worms, there is no evidence to determine. 

How many brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, and 
cousins, of all degrees of consanguinity, a mythical 
story usually has! How few of such stories can 
claim originality! William Tell, the dog Gellert, 
Prester John, and Peeping Tom of Coventry, are all 
myths of Eastern origin, which have circulated for 
untold ages among the Aryan family of nations in 
its migrations. All of them are reducible to alle- 
gorical explanation of certain familiar natural phe- 
nomena. 

Since visiting Lambton Castle, I have sauntered 
over several other scenes in Britain, rendered famous 
by the traditional exploits of worms or serpents, and 
the brave knights who overthrew them. The word 
“worm,” it will be observed, is used with great lati- 
tude. Dante calls that ancient quadruped Cerberus, 
“* Tl gran verme inferno!” 

Over the south door of the venerable-looking 
village church at Linton, on the Scottish side of the 
Border, a rude sculpture represents a knight with a 
falcon on his arm, encountering, with his lance in 
full career, a sort of monster of the fiery-serpent 
order. This is locally known as the Linton Worm, 
and the legend is believed of all men. A stranger may 
be permitted to indulge in levity at the expense of the 
‘* Fouy Beasts” of the Apocalypse, but in Linton he 
had better be conservative in his expressions of incre- 
dulity concerning the ancient Worm, With a solemn 
air the villager points to the sacred fane and the gro- 
tesque sculpture ; and, in response to your request 
for further particulars, produces a tattered pamphlet, 
whereby you learn, on the authority of some name- 
less old gossiper, that the Linton Worm was “ ane 
hydeous monster, in the forme of a Worme, ten 
Scot's yards in lenth, and somewhat bigger than ane 
ordinary man’s leg, with a head made proportion- 
able to its lenth and greatness, and in form and cul- 
lour like to our.common muir-edders” (moor-ad- 
ders). Tradition—that is, the ancient chronicler— 
represents this “ Worme” as the scourge of the 
country round. Men, women, and children, and 
“much cattle and sheep,” went down its rapacious 
maw. Finally, there arose “a wily Scotch knight, 
and he watched when the wind was in the right 
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quarter, and he slew with a rod of blazing peat on 
the point of his spear the cursed Worme ; being 
thus armed had the purpose not only of stifling the 
monster, but preserving the assailant from the effects 
of its pestilent breath.” 

Thirty miles from Linton, at a place named Sil- 
ver Moor, in Northumberland, I happened upon an- 
other true-as-gospel worm-story. All around the 
neighborhood of this hamlet the soil is poor, the 
situation is bleak and inclement, the crops are un- 
certain, and the seasons are a fortnight behind the 
district half a score miles away. This coldness and 
desolation are attributable to the dire influence of 
the Dragon of Silver Moor—‘‘a villainous creature, 
endowed with all the venom, maw, and speed of a 
flying eft.” This creature devastated the country- 
side. ‘No green thing did grow, and no whick” 
(live) ‘“‘ thing would thrive. But the gallant Moor 
of Silver Moor Hall slew the Worme with nothing 
at all but the aid of a good conscience and a fair 
mayde of sixteen to’noint him o’er night when he 
went to fight, and to dress him in the morning.” 

It is not a little singular that the serpent, or 
worme, as our forefathers termed it, is the symbol 
which most generally enters into the mythology of 
the world. The progress of the myth from the gar- 
den of Eden around the habitable world is one of 
the most extraordinary facts in history. Sometimes 
the serpent is an object of fear and abhorrence ; 
sometimes it is exalted to an object of love and ven- 
eration ; but, in whatever form it exists, it preserves 
its constancy as an invariable object of superstition. 
A great deal of mythological nonsense concern- 
ing fabulous dragons and serpents may be found in 
any extensive library. For examples, take the fol- 
lowing : 

Maximus Tyrius writes that “ Taxiles, a mighty 
prince of India, carried Alexander the Great to see 
a dragon of stupendous size, being in extent over 
five acres, and which resided in a low, deep place 
walled round to a great height.” Another ancient 
romancer states that he saw a serpent in the plains 
of Macra, in Syria, which was ‘‘ about an acre in 
length, and of a thickness so remarkable that two 
persons on horseback, when .they rode on opposite 
sides, could not see one another.” 

One day I walked from Amesbury to Stonehenge, 
and when I beheld the confused pile of moss-grown 
monoliths I was unable to pump up any enthusiasm, 
inasmuch as I felt satisfied that the two concentric 
circles and ovals represented one of those serpents 





of which the old romancists wrote. At Abury, in 
Wiltshire, are the remains of a gigantic serpent- 
temple described by Dr. Deane ; and on the Bath 
road leading to Overton there is another hill almost 
identical with that of Lambton. The Abury temple 
represented a flying serpent of several acres in ex- — 
tent, and the spot where the head was indicated 
by upright stones is still called Hagpen Hill, from, it 
is surmised, Hag, a snake, and fen, the head. 

While I wandered musingly around the giant 
stones of Stonehenge, a hardware-peddler sat down 
to rest himself. He was an oracle, and he quickly 
asked me if I had “ been here afore,” and whether I 
had heard of the Wiltshire parson who went to Rome 
to inspect the antiquities of the Eternal City. I re- 
plying in the negative, he said: “ The parson, you 
see, screwed himself into the company of the learned 
doctors, and they asked him to illustrate to them 
that famous monument in his own country called 
Stonehenge. He replied he had never seen it— 
scarce heard of it! Whereupon they kicked him 
out-of-doors, and bade him go home and see Stone- 
henge. And I wish,” continued the peddler, “all 
those fellows who go to scrape for antiquarian mor- 
sels in foreign lands could be handled, or rather 
footed, as he was.” 

I found that the peasantry entertained a vague 
reverence for these huge stones. None of them that 
I conversed with were able to assign any reason for 
their veneration. The peddler defied’me to accn- 
rately count the stones that formed Stonehenge, and, 
when he saw that I smiled, he offered to bet a sov- 
ereign. It appears there is a local tradition that no 
one has ever been able to count the monoliths and 
cross-pieces so.as to make the number of two succes- 
sive reckonings agree.. A baker once made the at- 
tempt. He placed a loaf on every stone, and after- 
ward counted the loaves ; yet on a second trial he 
always found the preceding number of loaves either 
too many or too few. 

It seems not unlikely that a great deal of ro- 
mance has been perpetrated respecting Stonehenge 
and Abury, as well as other stone-circles at St. Just, 
in Cornwall, and Rallorick, in Warwickshire. Their 
origin seems to have been derived from the storv of the 
garden of Eden and the fall of man ; and. if these 
curious relics of superstition, whether in the form 
of worms or stone figures, had been investigated 
from this simple standpoint, much learned nonsense 
would have been kept from the shelves of our great 
libraries. 


LOVE’S FEALTY. 


KEPTIC heart, strange love is thine ! 
Perfect love is liege and lowly, 
Doubting not its heaven, but wholly 

Trusting the old sun to shine. 


Deepest shades of night subside 
In the sure light of the morrow : 
True love spurns a jealous sorrow, 
In divine faith satisfied. 
Mary B. Dopce. 





IN MEMORIAM: TEMPLE BAR. 





IN MEMORIAM: TEMPLE BAR. 


LMOST the last relic of the geographical sov- | monstrous inconveniences, have been as much studied 


ereignty of London is to be swept away. The 
Common Council of the city of London has at 
length decreed the removal of Temple Bar. There 
has been sturdy fight made over the matter, lasting 
for the better part of two years—aldermanic con- 


| prominent memorial of old ‘London. 
| believe, in the year 1670, during the mayoralty of 


and discussed as in the ancient thoroughfare where 
for more than two centuries it has stood the most 
Erected, we 


Pepys’s old friend Sir Samuel Starling, it has served 
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TEMPLE BAR IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


servatism on the one side, the somewhat exuberant 
utilitarianism of radical councilmen on the other. 
In the issue good old conservatism, as Englishmen 
would say, has gone to the wall, as good old con- 
servatism mostly and happily does in these brisk 
days. By a vote of sixty-nine to forty-five the re- 
port recommending the removal of the structure has 
been agreed to ; so that next year when the Ameri- 
can tourist comes to look for the building sacred to 
so many historical memories he will gaze upon the 
narrow vista of murky Fleet Street in unbroken view 
from the new Law Courts to the venerable church of 
St. Dunstan-in-the-West. It seems fitting that Tem- 
ple Bar should not be allowed to pass into oblivion 
without a note of recognition of its many interest- 
ing associations on the American side of the Atlan- 
tic, where doubtless its traditions, its memories, its 
smoke-begrimed features, and, it may be added, its 





ever since that time to mark the boundary of the 
city from the shire, and the freedom of the city of 
London from the liberty of the city of Westmin- 
ster. This line of demarkation, albeit it conveys 
no distinct or recognizable separation to the mind 
of an American citizen, in the view of the citi- 
zens of inner London defines their municipal privi- 
leges and guards them against encroachment. To be 
“free” of the city of London, means that you are 
in fact and indeed one of London’s own true citi- 
zens; and, although to dwell within the liberty of 
Westminster argues as well that you are a person of 
substance and a burgess of quality, the rights and 
privileges appertaining to the one are immeasurably 
more important than the distinctions and immuni- 
ties belonging to the other. Moreover, the Bar has 
for many centuries marked the jurisdiction of the 
lord-mayor, and proclaimed his sway. Once dwell- 
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ing within its walls, the inhabitant of the city came 
within the operation of peculiar laws, had a voice in 
the election of his own magistrates, was governed 
by extraordinary courts, and was served by a special 
and exclusive body of police having no jurisdiction 
without the walls of Temple Bar. In the matter, 
too, of being represented in Parliament, the inhab- 
itant inside the city has. ever been more honorably 
considered than the dweller without ; and in various 
ways, and after many fashions, the citizens of inner 
London have had their powers and privileges pro- 
claimed almost from time immemorial by the pres- 
ence of the old city toll-gate, which has become fa- 
mous in later history as Temple Bar. To explain 
all the nice distinctions between residence in the city 
and residence in the metropolis, however, would oc- 
cupy much time, and could hardly prove acceptable 
or interesting to the general reader. Our present 
purpose is to place on record a humble tribute of 
recognition of the many and pleasant memories 
clustering around the old structure, and maybe to 
pick up a few fragments of story which its tumbling 
stones are now scattering to the winds forever. 

What American, we may ask, is there who has 
visited London, who has not paused on his way from 
the busy Strand into Fleet Street, to contemplate 
for a moment the blackened and time-worn walls 
of this most venerable and interesting monument ? 
Which of us, to whom the English capital is familiar, 
has not stepped out of the way of eager and throng- 
ing wayfarers that he might linger at leisure over 
the reminiscences its presence has provoked? What 
lover of history is there, American or Englishman, 
who has stood within the shadow of its walls, who 
has not noted every surrounding object, in the hope 
that he might perchance recognize and welcome some 
familiar court, some house or building photographed 
in the memory from the well-read pages of London’s 
famous story? Let us pause for a space while we 
endeavor to recall with something of exactness the 
outlines of the spot where many of us have stood 
gazing upon this quaint old landmark of the city: 
On our left, the lordly beginnings of new London in 
shape of the splendid and admirably-finished facade 
of the new Law Courts. To the right, the few re- 
maining habitations forming the street-entrances to 
the closes and alleys where dwelt the neighbors and 
friends of Johnson and Goldsmith. In the back- 
ground, one of the most prominent and noticeable 
ecclesiastical edifices in London—the church of St. 
Clement Danes, whose fair columns throw their 
shadows across the ground made immortal by Shake- 
speare as the student-home of Master Shallow. In 
the immediate foreground, that historic thoroughfare 
than which, we are prepared to wage our reputation, 
no other street in Europe has more pleasant reminis- 
cences for Americans, or is so wealthy of story, soabun- 
dant in anecdote, so interesting and, we must needs 
add, so pathetic in tradition. Temple Bar seemed 
somehow or other to be the stoutest link in the chain 
which bound us to a lingering fondness for London. 
It was the centre, as it were, of the England of the 
past. Once within sight of its familiar archways, 
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the thoughts came crowding upon the mind as if in 
friendly rivalry on the foremost and most earnest 
consideration. We were once again back to the 
days of childhood; before the animosities had had 
time to grow into rankness, and were pondering 
over the well-thumbed pages of English history, and 
raking together pleasant notes to be stored against 
the time when we might be able to compare them 
We recall in a 
moment that we have read that Elizabeth, resplen- 
dent in gorgeous farthingale of amber-satin and 
stomacher of costly pearls, the crown upon her head, 
the sceptre in her hand, surrounded by a gay and 
glittering throng of nobles and fair ladies, riding in 
a cumbrous, plumed coach, and saluted by the ac- 
clamations of the multitude, had passed through the 
older gateway on her way to Paul’s to return thanks 
to God on the shattering and scattering of the In- 
vincible Armada. Studious as we were as children, 
it remains impressed in the memory that Temple 
Bar has played a striking part in many a state pa- 
geant. Macaulay has told us of a royal procession 
that passed under its centre arch—the very centre 
arch now to be pulled to pieces—whose chief attrac- 
tions were William of Orange and his queen, bent 
upon commemorating the victories of Marlborough. 
We remember to have read of the enthusiasm which 
was aroused by the passing of George III. to offer 
up his thanksgiving in the metropolitan cathedral for 
his brief respite from insanity. And in our own day 
we call to mind the quaint ceremony which took 
place at the old gate when Queen Victoria and her 
son thereat sought admission to the city om an occa- 
sion of national rejoicing. 

As the ancient ceremony is now relegated to the 
things of the past by the civic decree commanding 
Temple Bar’s removal, we may be pardoned, per- 
haps, if we give a brief description here of its main 
features as,ourselves saw it performed on the day of 
thanksgiving for the Prince of Wales’s recovery. 
The old oak gates being shut against the queen's 
coming, and the lord-mayor and civic potentates 
being ranged in a glittering throng of gorgeously- 
uniformed guardians of the city, the thousands of 
citizens within and without the Bar await the cere- 
mony. By-and-by, garter king-at-arms, clothed in 
stiff tabard of cloth of gold, with the arms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, richly embroidered 
upon it in colors, preceded by a herald, trumpet at 
mouth, rides up to the ancient gateway. The her- 
ald blows a shrill blast upon the trumpet, and garter 
rides forward to demand admission for the queen. 
This being granted, and the doors thrown back, 
the procession advances on its way until her majes- 
ty’s carriage stands beneath the archway. The 
lord-mayor, with his goodly array of courtiers, re- 
corder, sword-bearer, mace-bearer, and marshal, rides 
to the side of the queen’s carriage, and the sover- 
eign of the city with bended knee yields his sword 
and presents his homage to the sovereign of the 
land. The queen, with a smile, touches the hilt of 
the sword in token that she accepts the fealty of the 
chief magistrate, and then, bowing gracefully, inti- 
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mates her desire that the lord-mayor will precede 
her through his own dominions. Then there breaks 
forth a lusty cheer from the people who have been 
pleased at this little incident of state ceremony so 
gallantly performed, and the civic king rides before 
his queen to the grand cathedral upon the hill. 

The historical pageants that have taken place 
at Temple Bar are without number. The shadow 
of every monarch and popular hero since Charles 
II.’s reign has rested for at least a passing moment 
at the old gates. Emperors and kings, and their 
consorts, princes of every degree, embassadors, 
statesmen, great generals and admirals, and an 
army of lesser eminent folk, have ridden under this 
last triumphal arch of the city, to receive the city’s 
salutation at the Guildhall. With the single excep- 
tion of the King of Bavaria and the Sultan of Tur- 
key now on the throne, every reigning sovereign in 
Europe has passed through the main archway. But 
the old-time ceremonies have been played at its 
gates for the last time. The last state pageant has 
wended its way past the time-honored walls. The 
curious and rusted old knocker, once so brave in its 
glittering coats of sumptuous gilt, will be wrenched 
from its staples by the rude hands of unthinking 
workmen. No longer will heralds of degree ride 


gallantly past to proclaim the sovereign’s will at the 
steps of the Exchange, as in days of yore. The 
flags and gay banners, and varied-colored damasks, 
and golden fringes, and mottoed scrolls, that have 
served to indicate the city’s gladness, no more will 


flutter from the decrepit old monument of Christo- 
pher Wren’s building. Temple Bar comes to the 
ground, and, with its razing, is torn into fragments and 
lost forever, as rare and valuable a record of scenes 
of English history as was ever kept together by any 
single city’s uninscribed and unwritten memorials. 
But it has not been by such slender and remote 
interests as these that our thoughts have been most 
attracted to the surface in contemplating the unat- 
tractive and gloomy-looking structure which for so 
long has commanded the approach to inner London. 
It has rather been from the passing remembrances 
of the years of profit and pleasure we have expe- 
rienced in reading of the daily lives and habits, and 
studying the works, of the men who most of all have 
contributed to make Temple Bar (possibly with the 
sole exception of the Tower) the most interesting 
and pathetic monument in all London, It needs 
that we should take but one short step within the 
right-hand archway to be back again to the period 
of the Bar's building, gossiping with Pepys, than 
who never yet lived a man richerin minute infor- 
mation as to the names and customs of his times. 
Up-stairs, in the room overhead, were discovered, only 
some half-dozen years ago, musty records telling of 
the Admiralty secretary’s transactions with Child the 
banker, whose house adjoining may be said to have 
formed, and in more senses than one, the main sup- 
port of Temple Bar. We may picture to ourselves 
the genial little gentleman “in my half-cloth black 
stockings, and my new coat of the fashion which 
pleases me well, and with my beaver,” passing on 





his way to my lord-mayor’s feast, which he finds oc- 
casion to unfavorably comment upon, “I sat at the 
Merchant Strangers’ table,” writes he, “ where ten 
good dishes to a messe with plenty of wine of all 
sorts ; but it was very unpleasing that we had no 
napkins nor change of trenchers, and drunk out of 
earthen pitchers and wooden dishes. I expected 
music, but there was none, but only trumpets and 
drums, which displeased me; and I could not dis- 
cern one handsome face among the ladies, which was 
very strange, though there were many and fine, both 
young and old.” Mr. Pepys might have found oc- 
casion to offer something of the same sort of adverse 
criticism on other matters connected with a lord- 
mayor's feast, even in these days in which we live. 
He might have condemned, for instance, the crowd 
and the turmoil, and the heat and the general dis- 
comfort of the banquet. He might easily have 
picked a quarrel with the greasy nature of his luke- 
warm turtle, and might just as easily have had a dif- 
ficulty with his waiter on the ground of that in- 
dividual’s inattention to the propriety of a “ change 
of trenchers ” heralding the passing from the baron 
of beef to the birds. And that he certainly would 
not have “ walked home with great content” after a 
lord-mayor’s feast of the nineteenth century would 
be as safe to say as that, wise as the merry gossip 
was, he surely would never have been inveigled into 
attending one. At a shop hard by the Bar Pepys 
bought his books. Falling into discourse of a new 
book of drollery called ‘‘ Hudibras,” he tells us he 
would needs go find it out, and met with it at the 
Temple, costing him, to purchase it, half a crown. 
“ But when I come to read it,” he records, “it is so 
silly an abuse of the Presbyter knight going to the 
wars that I am ashamed of it.” At dinner that day 
he sells it for eighteenpence ; but before the end of 
a month, “it being certainly some ill-humor to be so 
against that which all the world cries up to be the 
example of wit,” reluctantly he resolves to lay out a 
second half-crown on the volume, to see whether he 
can find the wit or not. It is to be hoped he suc- 
ceeded in doing so. Pepys, as we have remarked, 
kept his banking-account and hoarded the gold that 
he loved so well at Child’s, and Child’s still stands, 
as it did when Pepys lived, one of the most eminent 
and successful private banking-houses of London, 
Many a time has the kindly gossip stepped into the 
dark and inconvenient counting-room of the “ gold- 
smith,” as in the old days a banker of London was 
called, to learn of his balance for the month, which 
he was ever extremely solicitous about. The checks 
of Child still retain imprinted on their face the gold- 
en marigold, which was the sign of the house when, 
Pepys kept an account there. 

Andrew Marvell, patriot and wit, sometime mem- 
ber for Hull, a man of rare talent, integrity, and 
worth, and withal a genial and humorous gentleman, 
not averse, be it said, to the pleasures of the table, 
but with little means to gratify indulgence in them, 
was wont to take his meals at a tavern within shadow 
of Temple Bar. One day came some of the gallants 
of the town, members of Charles’s Parliament known 
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to be in the pay of the crown for insuring the sub- 
serviency of their votes, and lolled about the com- 
partment where Marvell sat dining. Having eaten 
heartily of boiled beef, runs the chronicle, with some 
roasted pigeons and a dish of asparagus, and finished 
a pint of port, the serving-man brought in the reck- 
oning. Taking the coin out of his pocket, and hold- 
ing it between his finger and thumb within sight of 
his venal associates, said Marvell, ‘‘ Gentlemen, who 
would let himself out for hire while he can have 
such a dinner for half a crown?” Few men, we 
should say, ought to have done so when a half-crown 
could purchase so ample and appetizing a feast. The 
rebuke was a severe one, and might have been re- 
tailed with profit to my Lord-Treasurer Danby, who 
would then, doubtless, have been spared the well- 
merited humiliation of repocketing the thousand- 
pound Treasury order with which he attempted to 
bribe the unimpeachable member for Hull. Mr. 
Marvell’s inward appreciation of good dishes seems 
to have been judged his one assailable weakness by 
his tempters, but happily without reason. 

“ Jack, child, what had I for dinner yesterday ?” 
asked Marvell of his serving-boy when the lord- 
treasurer, “out of pure affection,” had laid a thou- 
sand-pound order upon the table. 

** Don’t you remember, sir? You had the little 
shoulder of mutton that you ordered me to bring 
from a woman in the market.” 

‘Very right, child ; what have I for dinner to- 
day?” 

“Don’t you know, sir, that you bid me lay the 
blade-bone to broil?” 

“’Tis so: very right, my child; go away.—My 
lord, do you hear that? Andrew Marvell’s dinner is 
provided. There’s your piece of paper; I want it 
not. I know the sort of kindness you intended. I 
live here to serve my constituents. The ministry 
may seek men for their purpose ; I am not one.” 

Temple Bar truly was a bright and pleasing me- 
morial when it could recall to the memory so signal 
an example of sturdy, uncompromising honesty com- 
bating single-handed the flagrant corruption of the 
ministers of Charles II.’s reign. With truth it might 
be said of Marvell what himself wrote of Cromwell : 

“ He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene.” 

Rummaging over some books in an old country 
inn the other day, we took up a little volume bound 
in the familiar marbled leather of a century or so 
ago. It was a volume of poems by Mr. Dryden, and 
was imprinted at the sign of “ The Judge’s Head,” 
by Jacob Tonson, the “ dog ”"— 

. “ With leering looks, bull-faced, and speckled fair, 

With two left legs and Judas-colored hair, 

And frouzy pores that taint the ambient air ”’— 
who used so to worry the poet that he threatened a 
fuller portrait if the greedy old man didn’t keep 
within bounds. Temple Bar kept watch and ward 
over Tonson’s shop, and many a time must the irri- 
tated poet have paused at its threshold to consider 
whether or not it were possible to stand another day 
of the importunate bookseller’s troubling. One day 





came Dryden furious with anger, bruised with blows, 
and bursting with revenge, and halted at Temple 
Bar. He passed into Child’s bank, then Mr. Blan- 
chard the goldsmith’s, and deposited fifty pounds as 
a reward for any one who would discover the bullies 
of Lord Rochester who had beaten him in Rose 
Alley for some scurrilous verses really written by 
the Earl of Dorset. Prudence and reason were for 
the moment crushed by the spirit of revenge. Dry- 
den promised, in the advertisement publishing the 
reward, that, if the discoverer of the names of the 
persons who had beaten him should be himself one 
of the actors, “he shall still have the fifty pounds, 
without letting his name be known or receiving the 
least trouble by any prosecution.” 

Need the readers of this paper be reminded that 
the memories of Richard Steele and his bitter ene- 
my Jonathan Swift, two of our own earliest and most 
valued friends, linger about Temple Bar? Not a 
dozen footsteps from it “Gulliver's Travels,” for 
which Motte, the bookseller, grudgingly gave two 
hundred pounds, was first published to the world. 
The man who could “ write finely upon a broom- 
stick” must time and time again have halted beneath 
the shade of the old city monument to exchange 
greetings with a friend, too often perhaps, as the dean 
was plodding wearily westward, one more ambitious 
scheme checked in its growth. As for Dick Steele, 
whose domestic life has been laid so bare to us that 
it would seem impossible to scrape together a single 
incident of it unknown to our generation, his doings 
at the Kit-Cat leave us sufficient warranty that Tem- 
ple Bar knew him full well. His “dear little, peev- 
ish, wise governess ” must have cursed its very name, 
conscious as she was that most of the letters to ‘‘ Dear 
Prue” were written on the farther side of it. Here 
is one we dare venture to wage went through one of 
the side-ways of Temple Bar: 


“DEAREST BEING ON EARTH: Pardon me if 
you do not see me till eleven o’clock, having met a 
schoolfellow from India, by whom I am to be in- 
formed in things this night which extremely con- 
cern your obedient husband, 

“ RICHARD STEELE.” 


A fretful, shrewish, lecturing wife is, unfortunate- 
ly, apt to make a lying husband. Swift, writing to 
Stelia, remarks: “ He (Steele) is governed by his 
wife abominably ; I never saw her since I came, nor 
has he ever made me an invitation. Either he dare 
not, or he is such a Tisdal fellow that he never minds 
it.” We do not believe in the schoolfellow from In- 
dia, but unwillingly, and somewhat fearfully (lest 
we should do his shade a grievous wrong), do believe 
that poor Steele tucked sundry bottles of wine in 
his band that night, which were most likely to have 
been the things that Prue’s husband was so extreme- 
ly concerned to discuss. . 

Addison, Steele’s fellow-worker and friend, was 
another of the wits whose memory Temple Bar has 
served to keep fresh and green. Almost daily he 
walked to his work through one or other of its arched 
ways, sometimes to discuss the literary projects of 
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the Spectator, at others to study the humors of the 
young barristers, whose supreme egotism and affec- 
tations, he tells us, frequently provoked both his 
spleen and laughter. Without much difficulty we 
might picture to ourselves the two friends linked 
arm-in-arm passing on their way, Addison sedate and 
attentive, Steele vivacious and overflowing with 
kindly humor, chatting over and discussing the mer- 
its of that very best of Steele’s inimitable creations 
—Sir Roger de Coverley. 

But we pause in the almost impossible task of 
endeavoring to bring to mind the names of the au- 
thors, wits, and poets, who have most contributed to 
sustain and, it may be added, popularize the fame of 
Temple Bar, to ask ourselves the question who of 
them it is, after all, that has most endeared its mem- 
ory to us? It has not been Dryden, nor yet Pope. 
We find but scarce allusion to it in the writings of 
Swift, Steele, or Addison. Neither Sterne the most 
pathetic, nor Smollett the wittiest of writers, nor 
Congreve the most courtly of dramatists, nor Garth 
the poetical physician, has given us pleasant rec- 
ollection of its presence in anything that he has 
penned. Dr. Johnson has left us plenty of glimpses 
of it through the diary of his familiar Boswell, 
but not of a kind that makes us yearn toward 
it with much of kindly concern. We naturally 
love to think of the old gateway in connection 
with genial Oliver Goldsmith and his thoughtless 
vanity ; of how he, scores of times, in that exquisite 
suit of Tyrian bloom, satin grain, and dark-blue silk 
breeches, must have walked gayly by it to vex 
the kindly soul of Reynolds at the studio in Lei- 
cester Fields by his preposterous extravagance. We 
have Burke in our eye, and Garrick ; the poets Gay 
and Thomson, and the clever artist who drew the 
charactér of Squire Western ; Gibbon has strolled 
past the grimy walls ; and Richard Savage and Rich- 
ardson, hard-working printer and admirable novel- 
ist; Rogers the banker-poet; poor, nervous, un- 
strung Cowper, in the days of his terrible malady ; 
Sheridan, on his way to the sponging-house ; Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge ruminating, mayhap, over the terri- 
ble seductions of his unfortunate passion : all these 
excellent and worthy representatives of England’s lit- 
eraturé have at some time or other halted at the very 
spot where we ourselves have stood in our journey- 
ings through London, contemplating the mud-be- 
spattered face and rueful outline of the much-ma- 
ligned, oft-abused, but patient-looking memorial. 
But these were not the men who made us feel the 
kindlier toward the old Bar, because they so often 
passed and strayed within its shadow. Who, then, 
has it been that has kept us, as we may say, so 
firmly attached to the tottering, inconvenient monu- 
ment, in spite of the fact that each time we passed 
under one of its arches we felt a terrible misgiving 
lest the calcined, age-worn stones supporting it 
should tremble with long-suffered weakness, fall to 
the ground, and bury us beneath the ruins? Who 
else should it have been but Charles Lamb ?—who 
but Charles Lamb, most loving of men, tenderest of 
poets, wittiest of writers, the most truly delightful 





and charming of all English essayists, who almost 
worshiped the gréund which Temple Bar has so long 
blocked with its presence, and adored it as if it had 
been supporting the most magnificent and beautiful 
temple ever erected by the genius of man? 

Charles Lamb was born and passed the first seven 
years of his life within a stone’s-throw of Temple Bar, 
a spot which he has characterized as “the most ele- 
gant in the metropolis ;” and the delightful “ Essays of 
Elia” were penned almost within view of its venera- 
ble Venetian parlor. Daily he must have trudged pa- 
tiently with that dear sister whom he tended and loved 
so well, through the old gateway, bent on collecting 
the little store for the morrow’s meal, and expatiat- 
ing by the way on the glories of London, a place 
which was to be preferred, in his opinion, so greatly 
did he love the town, to the finest prospect of coun- 
try ever planned by the all-wise providence of the 
Creator—though here we think he was joking. 
Hear him, however, on the subject, in one of his most 
rapturous moods: “I am not,” says he, “ romance- 
bit about Nature. The earth and sea and sky (whem 
all is said) is but as a house to dwell in. If the in- 
mates be courteous, and good liquors flow like the 
conduits at an old coronation, if they can talk sensi- 
bly and feel properly, I have no need to stand star- 
ing on the gilded looking-glass (that strained my 
friend’s purse-strings in the purchase), nor his five- 
shilling print over the mantel-piece of Old Nabbs,. 
the carrier (which only betrays his false taste). Just 
as important to me (in a sense) is all the furniture of 
my world —eye-pampering, but satisfies no heart. 
Streets, streets, streets, markets, theatres, churches, 
Covent Gardens, shops sparkling with pretty faces of 
industrious milliners, neat seamstresses, ladies cheap- 
ening, gentlemen behind counters lying, authors in 
the street with spectacles (you may know them by 
their gait), lamps lit at night, pastry-cook and silver- 
smith shops, noise of coaches, drowsy cry of me- 
chanic watchmen at night, with bucks reeling home 
drunk ; if you happen to wake at night, cries of fire 
and stop thief ; inns of court with their learned air, 
and halls and butteries just like Cambridge colleges ; 
old book-stalls, ‘ Jeremy Taylors,’ ‘ Burtons on Melan- 
choly,’ and ‘ Religio Medicis,’ on every stall—these 
are the pleasures of London! with the many sins ; 
for these may Kiswick and her giant brood go hang.’” 

The gentle humorist loved the city, and Temple 
Bar was the grand and honored gateway to it. 

“What a transition for a countryman,” writes he, 
“ visiting London for the first time—the passing from” 
the crowded Strand or Fleet Street by unexpected 
avenues” to the Temple! Whereupon he proceeds 
to write learnedly upon its many memories and clas- 
sic beauties, expressing the hope that the younkers. 
of after-generations may pace its stately terrace with 
the same superstitious veneration “ with which the 
child Elia gazed on the old worthies that solemnized 
the parade before ye!” 

Truly it may be said that Charles Lamb, of all 
English writers, is the one whose memory is most in- 
timately associated with the latter years of Temple 
Bar, and who tempts us to drop one tear, to sing one 
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sad and solemn requiem over its departures He it 
is who has taken us lovingly by the hand—as lov- 
ingly as he took in hand all who came within his 
friendship—and has shown us how much of joy, what 
intensity of sorrow, what excellent contentment, what 
sturdy, unflinching, heroic, nay, sublime devotion to 
duty, could dwell within the compass of the noon- 
day shadows of Temple Bar! We see the poor, 
sickly, obscure London clerk sharing his poor home 
and dividing his hard-earned all with his awfully-af- 
flicted sister Mary. We almost cry with sympathetic 
sorrow when we think upon those days of periodical 
sadness when brother led sister to the forbidding hos- 
pitality of the asylum until the calm light of reason 
returned to the sister’s suffering brain. We grow 
joyous and big with heart-felt pride when we consider 
of the self-denying labor, the hours of private grief, 
borne by the man, humbly and without repining, in 
the trusty, unselfish hope that the burden he was 
bearing might lessen the sorrows of his sister, and be 
in some sense an earnest, loving recompense for her 
early, affectionate esteem for him. We picture the 





DICK NUGENT’S 


N the palatial smoking-room of the Junior United 
Service Club, London, a group of warriors were 
lounging, whiffing, and gossiping, as military men 
can gossip, on the afternoon of Thursday, the 2d day 
of November, in the year of grace 1876. 

The subject was the fall of the green, curtain, 
and final glimpses of men and things. 

“TI threw the /as?¢ stake on the /as¢ night at Ba- 
den-Baden,” said Captain Douglas, of the Scots 
Grays. 

“I dined with the prince regent at the /as¢ din- 
ner at Carlton House,” wheezed Major-General De 
Steyne, K. C. B., who dearly loves a “talk” with 
boys sixty years his juniors. 

** I took my oaths and seat on the /ast day of Jast 
session,” laughed Major Fitzuzgram, “and have 
been unseated for corrupt practices since.” - 

This announcement was received with several 
“Haw! haws!” from behind mustaches of every 
sort, shape, size, and description. 

“‘IT saw Madame Céleste’s /ast appearance as 
Miami in ‘ The Green Bushes,’” lisped young Bed- 

‘ jawmbe, of the Black Watch, with the air of a man 
who had “seen, you know, what other fellows 
couldn’t see, you know.” 

“I saw her /as¢t appearance on three different oc- 
casions before you were born,” growled a weather- 
beaten major. 

“And I ditto before you were gazetted, major,” 
wheezed De Steyne. More displacement of mustache. 
More “ Haw! haws !” 

“* You were the /ast man to ride out of the Valley 
of Death, Trelawney,” observed Major Punjawb, 
of the K. D. G.’s, slapping a tall, handsome man be- 
side him on the back. 


two together, as in the title-page engraving in one 
of the latest editions of Lamb’s works, he seated 
cross-legged in easy attitude at the humble table ; 
Mary, smiling and affectionate, and motherly in her 
manner and appearance (for she was Charles’s senior 
by ten years), with her right hand on her broth- 
er’s shoulder, as if in indication of the gentle, loving 
trust she had in him. No need to lift the veil fur- 
ther; no need to pry again into the chamber-home 
hallowed by so many sacred and interesting memo- 
ries ; no necessity to linger further over the touching 
passages of Charles Lamb’s life, or to proclaim his 
virtues, or to belaud his writings, or to relate anec- 
dotes of his friends, or to discover once more and 
again the love and esteem each and all had for him 
—let it suffice that we record the fact that Temple 
Bar for years proclaimed the approach to the one- 
time resting-place of this kindliest and daintiest 
of the spirits of English literature, and in such sense 
we have a sorrowful feeling for the departure of the 
old city monument and the many pleasant memories 
buried with it. Let it rest in peace! 





WAGER. 


“ That wasn’t my fault, major. 
be first.” 

“I saw the /as¢ Rose of Summer, Bessy Lorimer, 
at Scarborough, ten days ago.” 

“ And I met the /ast of the Mohicans, thaf paint- 
ed old squaw, her mother, this very morning in Pic- 
cadilly.” 

“T was on duty on the /as¢ day of the Exhibition 
of ’51.” 

“T saw the /ast of Vienna and Paris.” 

“ And I saw the /as¢ day at Dublin—no, begorra, 
the frst/” cried Major O’Houlaham, of the Con- 
naught Rangers. 

“None of us will see the /as¢ day at Phila- 
delphia,” observed Major Punjawb. 

“Why not?” asked Captain Nugent, of the 
Twenty-seventh Light Dragoons, lazily tipping the 
ashes off his cigar. . 

“ Because it closes on the roth, and this is the 
2d.” 

“It could be done, however,” said Nugent, 
thoughtfully. 

“Impossible !” chorused a dozen voices. 

“ Let us think it out, gentlemen. The mail leaves 
London for Dublin at 8.25—it is now 6.30—and 
arrives at 7.15 to-morrow morning. The train for 
Queenstown starts about nine o'clock, and takes five 
or six hours. A man could dine here to-day and be 
on board to-morrow at three o'clock. A White Star 
leaves Liverpool to-night "—casting his eyes over a 
list with which he had been furnished. “She'll wait 
for the mail. If the weather is good she could do 
‘The Hook’ in eight days, and eight days from to- 
morrow would enable a man to reach Philadelphia, 
| and to be in at the death.” 


I tried hard to 
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“ How far is it from New York to Philadelphia, 
Belmont ?—you’ve been over,” asked Major Pun- 
jawb. 

“ Don’t know,” drawled Belmont. 

“ What distance by rail?” 

“ Three hours.” 

“Sure?” 

“ Certain.” 

“ Could a man by leaving Queenstown to-morrow 
reach Philadelphia in time for the closing-day of the 
Exhibition?” 

“ What day is this ?” 

“ The 2d.” 

‘He couldn’t doit. The weather is very fishy 
this time of year, and head-winds are always bobbing 
about.” : 

“It's on it!” cried Captain Nugent, springing to 
his feet, ‘‘and I'll try it.” 

**T’'ll lny-you ten to one in fives you fail,” said 
Douglas. 

“T’ll give it you in ponies,” added Bedjawmbe. 

“Take the same chance from me,” wheezed De 
Steyne. 

**Keep your money, boys; Dick Nugent is a 
Connaught man, and is lucky as the divole,” laughed 
O’Houlaham. 

** Done, gentlemen, with all of you !” exclaimed 
Nugent, booking the bets. ‘“ Now to pack my din- 
ner and my portmanteau.” 

“Going to dine, Nugent?” asked Mr. Lionel 
Bentick, of the Rifles, as they entered the gorgeous 
salon together. ‘‘ Doosed good bill of fare, begad ! 
Turtle and cock, red mullet, and pin-tailed duck.” 

“Te” 

** Join me, then. 


Here is a doosed snug spot.” 
“T shall have to hurry through my feed, as I’m 
off for the Centennial to-night.” 


“The Centennial! What the doose is the Cen- 
tennial, a new play?” 

A portion of Mr. Bentick’s head was stiil in the 
green wood, and very soft. His ideas flowed slug- 
gishly through two channels, one of them “ the 
doose,” the other “begad.” Upon this pair of 
wheels he invariably ran such sentences as oozed 
from an exceedingly fluffy comprehension. 

“* The Exhibition at Philadelphia.” 

“The doose! I thought you were comin’ down 
to Hawley Hall, begad.” 

“T shall wire Lord Marchmont from Dublin.” 

“ Any of ‘ ours’ going with you?” 

“No.” 

“ Any pearl-powder?” 

Nugent shook his head negatively. 

“The doose! You-ain’t going so/us ?” 

“ All alone.” 

Lionel Bentick clung by both hands to the ex- 
tremities of his mustache, and whirled that hirsute 
adornment rapidly round and round, at least such 
portions of it as were available for twisting; made a 
feeble effort in the direction of an eye-glass, and 
blurted : : 

“T say, old man, would you object to company— 
one of ours, you know ?” 

' VOL, 11.—6 





“ Not exactly.” 

“Then I’m on, and it’s doosed lucky my traps 
are here, and that I’m on leage, begad.” 

“You are a brick of the most adhesive quality, 
Bentick, and, as the Americans say, ‘ we'll have a 
good time of it.’” 

Captain Douglas stood on the club-steps, and, 
as Nugent sprang into the attendant hansom, cheerily 
shouted. 

‘* Telegraph from the Exhibition Building if you 
can,” he added, and the two-wheeler glided rapidly 
eastward. 


The winds and waves would seem to have had 
an interest in the winning of the wager, as they re- 
mained all but passive spectators, while the good 
ship throbbed onward from Queenstown to Sandy 
Hook, and, with the exception of the well-known 
tremulo movement, she might, as far as these elements 
were concerned, have been reclining gracefully with- 
in the wooden embraces of the graving-dock. The 
passage, save for its celerity, was a colorless one. 
To the two members of the “Junior United” it 
meant four meals a day, as many chapters of 
‘**Quida,” unlimited B. and S., vapid conversations, 
beginning in nothing and ending in less, mournful 
whist, and—miradile dictu /—early to bed and early 
to rise. 

“ Doose take me if I have been in bed at eleven 
o'clock since I left Eton !” exclaimed Bentick ; “ and, 
begad, I can’t go to sleep at the very time I am ac- 
customed to wake up, you know.” 

Each day’s run became the centre-point of an 
intense interest, and the saloon- passengers, male 
and female, piled up their bets upon Dick Nugent’s 
chances—for and against. 

“You'll do it,” said the captain, four days out, 
“but it will be a close shave. The City of Berlin 
did shore to shore in seven days thirteen hours, and 
the Britannic in seven days seven. Bar accident, 
you'll trouser the dollars.” 

The prediction of the commander was verified, 
and the morning of the roth found them past quare- 
antine, custom-house, and joyously treading “rra 
Jirma beneath the fluttering folds of the star-span- 
gled banner. 

On arriving at the Jersey City station at 9.20 they 
found a palpitating crowd and a Jenny Lind crush. 
Excited men, frantic women, howling children, irri- 
tated officials, wooden policemen, daring venders, 
screaming newsboys, vociferous boot-shiners, puz+ 
zled politicians, pushed, shoved, crushed, dragged;, 
hauled, and mauled each other at will. Might was 
right, and unity, when concentrated in muscular 
Christianity, strength. Dick Nugent buffeted his 
way as if it were the London-Bridge station om a. 
Derby day, coming through “like a bird,” but Lio- 
nel Bentick, clinging to the fringe of the crowd, was 
left to the tender mercies of the weaker vessels. In 
vain he essayed to go with the stream, in vaim to 
stem the torrent ; fat ladies feather-bedded him, thin 
ones impaled him, short ones pulled him down, long 
ones pulled him up, weak ones clung to him, strong 
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ones repelled him, ugly ones crowded him, pretty 
ones avoided him; but fat, lean, short, long, weak, 
strong, ugly, and pretgy, were as one in crushing 
his arms, in hustling him hither and thither, buf- 
feting and bonneting him, until at length, more 
dead than alive, panting, exhausted, and breathless, 
he was flung by a gigantic female on to the plat- 
form, where his companion, as cool as a dew-laden 
cabbage-leaf, awaited his arrival. 

“ Where have you been, Bentick? I thought you 
were a lost mutton.” 

“ Those doosid women !” gasped the rifleman. 

“ What women?” 

“ These monsters !” pointing in the direction of 
a band of water-proofed, galoshed, umbrellaed, sand- 
wiched, catalogued, spectacled females, who were 
plunging violently and vigorously in the direction of 
the train. 

** Have you been fascinated ?” 

“ Have I been torn limb from limb ! have I been 
pinched into a doosid jelly-fish ! have I been pounded 
into mincemeat !—am I pinched, beaten, bullied, and 
blackguarded! Look at my boots, in flitters, by 
George ! look at my coat, in ribbons, by George ! 
look at my hat, a pancake, by George! Savages! 
red Indians in pearl-powder and false hair, begad !” 

The last few words fell upon a pair of diminutive 
pink ears, attached to a charming little head, belong- 
ing to an exquisitely - proportioned little lady, who 
happened to be standing close by. She turned and 
glanced angrily at the speaker. Could it be possible 
that he was referring to ladies—women, in this ear- 
nest yet outlandish manner? And “ Indians in pearl- 
powder and false hair!” He could not be an Ameri- 
can ; evidently an Englishman and a snob. She 
clinched a duck of a hand, fit to tickle Cupid on his 
rose-leaf couch, or to hold the ruddy archer’s bow 
while he adjusted his arrows, and glared at the un- 
conscious Bentick, who solemnly continued : 

“If these are American ladies, by George ! I’ve 
had enough—a doosid deal more than enough of 
them ; and I'll be hanged if I’m civil to one as long 

“as my foot is in the country! Ladies—whew !” and 
he threw his remaining breath into a contemptuous 
whistle. 

If he had been constructed of penetrable stuff, 
he ought to have withered beneath the scornful 
glance of the angry little beauty at his side. She 
commenced her incisive scrutiny at the top of his 
dilapidated hat, and cutting him downward, as a 
sharp knife peels a ripe apple, landed a battery of 
defiant glances on the toes of his tarnished, tram- 
pled boots, The little fists involuntarily closed 
themselves, and the soles of the fetit buttoned 
boots patted the asphalt to that movement popularly 
known as “ the devil’s tattoo.” 

“ That’s a piquant bit of America, Lionel,” said 
Nugent, who had silently taken stock, “and won't 
somebody catch something before long? Look at 
her!” 

“ She be beautiful!” exclaimed Bentick, without 
deigning to turn his head. 

“She is a figure, and her fournure is all there. 





Worth, of Paris, built that costume, and she carries 
it like a Frenchwoman, Her dress interprets her 
form—I like a girl whose dress caresses her.” 

At this moment a tall, distinguished-looking, el- 
derly man, after a somewhat prolonged stare, ad- 
vanced to Lionel. 

“ Have I not the pleasure of addressing Mr. Ben- 
tick ?” 

The rifleman hunted up an eye-glass, stuck it in 
his eye, peered at the questioner, and drawled— 

‘“* Y-a-a-s, that’s my name, begad !” 

“T had the pleasure of meeting you at a garden- 
party at Lady Waldegrave’s last June, at Strawberry 
Hill.” 

A gleam of intelligence spun along Bentick’s feat- 
ures as he exclaimed : 

** You’re Bulliondust, the American banker. Doo- 
sid glad to meet you, Bulliondust. How’s America?” 

“Just regaining breath after the fight for the 
presidency,” replied Mr. Bulliondust with a smile ; 
“we've had Tilden on the brain and Hayes in the 
heart for some weeks, a bad attack of both, and we’re 
in the doctor’s hands still. He is counting our pul- 
sations, You are going to the Centennial, I pre- 
sume, to take one last, long, lingering look at our 
big store?” 

‘*Only a squint, begad ! a doosid short wink.—I 
say, Dick” (this to his companion), “ this is Bullion- 
dust ; met him at Strawberry Hill—an American, and 
doosid civil and respectable. No kerosene or shoddy 
here.—Mr. Bulliondust,” he added, addressing that 
gentleman, “let me introduce Dick Nugent, of the 
Twenty -seventh Light Dragoons —a captain, by 
George! as young as he looks, and has a coatful 
of medals. Got the cross at Inkerman for slating 
three Russians, and—” 

“When Bentick is commander-in-chief I shall 
look out for promotion, Mr. Bulliondust,” interposed 
Dick Nugent, laughingly ; “in the mean time I shall 
appoint him my trumpeter-general.” 

“ Do you propose a long visit, Captain Nugent?” 
asked the banker. 

“TI must report myself for duty at the Horse 
Guards on the Ist, consequently must leave on the 
22d at the very latest.” 

“ Surely there is such an institution in the British 
army as extension of leave; and, although we are 
going to close our Exhibition, we are not going to 
shut up the United States.” 

‘There is no extension of leave while the Rus- 
sian bear is sucking his sore paw, and the galvanized 
Turkey endeavoring to fly.” 

On the steps of a parlor-car stood the little lady 
of the bright eyes and piquant ¢ournure, An expres- 
sion of astonishment, if not of irritation, flashed across 
her countenance as she beheld the approaching group. 

“My daughter,” said Mr. Bulliondust.—* Julie, 
this is Mr. Bentick, whom we met at Lady Walde- 
grave’s garden-party—and this is Captain Nugent, 
his friend.” 

“ Hurry up,” cried the conductor ; “ the train is in 
motion.” 

A jerk — fate, destiny, Aismet—call it a jerk, 
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though—threw Lionel Bentick beside the banker’s 
daughter. He tugged violently at his mustache and 
groaned in silent anguish, His cigar so near, and 
yet so far! an American female to encounter ; a con- 
versation to be tunneled through ; three mortal hours 
of boredom—ugh! This was a hard case. 

“He has been disgusted with American ladies,” 
thought Miss Bulliondust. “ Shall I endeavor to re- 
move this bad impression, and show him that we are 
as nice, ay, nicer "—here the little glove was threat- 
ened with a bereavement of buttons—“ than his ice- 
cream, wax-work, languid London belles? Pshaw! 
it is not worth my while. This is a stolid English- 
man, petrified in his own self-conceit. It would be 
real good fun to disgust him even more thoroughly 
than he has been, to fill his cup to overflowing, to 
render his trip a misery, and bore him todeath. I’lldo 
it!” and her bright eyes glittered from anticipation. 
“ Every bit of slang, every fast expression, every vul- 
garism, and down-East joke, shall be rehashed for 
him. I'll cross-examine him as if he were being 
tried for petty larceny, and reduce him to misery, if 
not to despair.” And this wicked little dame, albeit 
so retiring and so reserved, forthwith prepared to 
throw herself into the accomplishment of this outré 
idea with the eager abandon of a school-girl about 
to play a practical joke upon a cross- grained 
teacher. 

Bentick was silent, and devoutly hoped that his 
companion might feel disinclined for cohversation in 
a railway-carriage. He was in no mood for talking 
under any circumstances. A kingdom for solitude 
and a cigar ! 

“ T guess you was raised inEurope?” The siege 
had commenced. 

“IT was born in England.” 

“ Borning is one institution, boss ; raising’s anoth- 
er, I guess, Was you raised in England ?” 

“If you mean educated—yes. I was at Eton 
and at Oxford.” “ Vulgar creature!” was his thought. 
“Looks educated and refined, ay, and pretty. What 
a deception !” 

“You're in the British army, I guess?” 

He bowed assent, and deplored her inquisitive- 
ness. 

“ You ain’t up to the standard height, mister.” 
Miss Bulliondust commenced to enjoy herself. This 
was hardly fair. Poor Bentick clung feverishly to 
high heels and steeple-hats as necessities. 

“ There is no standard for officers, madam” (this 
in a haughty tone). 

“‘If there was, you wouldn’t fit, I guess!” (and 
she tittered). 

“TI suppose she means this for a joke,” thought 


her victim, “but, upon my soul, it’s doosid uncom-_ 


fortable merriment!” , 

“ Are you in the horse or foot, boss ?” 

“ The Rifles—infantry,” he hastily added, in order 
to back-stop a query which was chirruping in her 
lips 

“You ain’t got money enough for the horse, I 
reckon ?” 

“ T am not ashamed to say yes, Miss Bulliondust.” 





This was too much ; when was this going to end? 
What next ? 

“You do look as if you’d hold a cent till it 
squealed.’ 

“Tf I were your father, I’d hold you till you 
squealed !” was his thought. 

“* What wages have you?” 

“Wages, madam ?” 

“Yes, mister ; how many dollars a day ?” 

There was no escape, so he reluctantly replied : 

“ About two dollars,” 

“Two dollars! I guess our colored cook fixes 
off more than that.” 

“This woman is enough to drive a man mad, 
begad !” writhed Bentick. “ The daughter of a 
banker, moves in the Waldegrave set in England, 
and has as much idea of breeding as a cricket-bat, 
begad! I'll back my laundress, or the wife of any 
private in the regiment, against her, and land a doo- 
sid lot of money, by George !” 

“Have you any real estate, lieutenant?” Miss 
Bulliondust was choking with mirth. “ How much? 
Don’t rope in, boss. How many thousand dollars a 
year?” 

He endeavored, by a supreme mental exertion, 
to reduce four hundred pounds to dollars, and failed. 
She did not press the question. 

“TI guess we whipped you during the War of In- 
dependence !” 

“ The fortune of war, Miss Bulliondust.” 

“ We'd whip you again, mister.” 

“If you had been well whipped some years ago 
it would have been wholesome !” groaned the rifle- 
man to himself. 

“T guess we woke you up on the Alabama ques- 
tion, lieutenant ?” 

The wretched warrior writhed again, wriggled 
uneasily, craned his neck out of the window, be- 
trayed an intense interest in the Jersey swamps, 
thought of Sindbad’s old man of the sea, and of Sind- 
bad’s luck in not having to encounter an incubus 
like this, 

“ Have you a good record ?” 

“T really do not know what you mean” (with 
some asperity). 

“ Were you at Alma?” 

“No” (tartly). 

“Inkerman ?’ 

“No.” 

** Sevastopol ?” 

“T was at college during the Crimean War.” 

“T guess you was kinder old for college. How 
old are you?” 

‘* Twenty-seven.” He now contented himself by 
replying 1n as concise terms as possible. 

“ Bully for you ! you look forty.” 

“ I wonder what she would think if I asked her 
her age?” thought Bentick. ‘“ Would to Heaven 
we were at Philadelphia! I cannot hold out much 
longer, begad !” 

A happy thought—a smoke! Two or three gen- 
tlemen had passed out. He would slip out with 
the next smoker. 
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Miss Bulliondust divined his thoughts. She had 
followed his longing glance, and saw tobacco and 
bliss at its extremity. 

‘Tt isn’t nice to see men leaving the cars to go 
and smoke, is it?” 

‘* Smoking is absolutely necessary to some men— 
doosidly wholesome.” 

““You smoke too much; you're as yellow as a 
pumpkin or moulting canary-bird. Do you chew?” 

“ No!” (indignantly). 

“Have a try. You'll get a chew from the gent 
here in the illustrated pants if you want to hitch 
on tobacco” (nodding toward a man whose jaw was 
stuffed as if a cocoa-nut had slipped between his gum 
and his whisker). 

“ Will you excuse me if I—?” 

**No you don’t, tickey racker! You want to 
vamoose for a smoke. Not a bit of it! Just you 
hold on till we get to the depot.” 

He yielded. His last chance was gone ; and he 
fell back into the seat a sullen, despairing man. 

She was merciless. The more he winced the 
deeper she applied the probe. No subject was too 
sacred, no personality too pungent. She coursed 
him up and down, in and out, backward and for- 
ward. In vain he essayed to force a topic which 
might lead to neutral ground. In vain he endeav- 
ored to hint, very broadly, too, that such satirical 
cross-examination was considered not only under- 
bred and vulgar, but absolutely coarse, if not brutal. 
She clung on, cauterizing his wounded susceptibili- 
ties, until he was ready to fling himself on the track. 
The three-hours’ ride seemed three centuries at the 
very lowest computation, and, when they clinked- 
clinked into Philadelphia, Lionel Bentick bore all 
the traces of having passed through a sleepless 
night, a severe toothache, an attack of cramp, a 
touch of the gout, and a gentle squeeze of tic-doulou- 
reux. 

** For Heaven's sake !"” he whispered to Dick Nu- 
gent, ‘‘ take the odious girl off my hands. I’m sick, 
begad !” 

“ Now, my fine gentleman,” thought Miss Bull- 
iondust, “ you have a pretty good reason for voting 
the American ladies intrusive, underbred, vulgar, and 
brutal, Heigh-ho! I am almost sorry I did it now, 
he was so gentlemanlike all through. Shall I unde- 
ceive him?” ? 

The banker, taking his daughter under his arm, 
led the way. Nugent walked beside Miss Bullion- 
dust, and Lionel Bentick kept in the rear at a very 
respectful distance. Dick chatted gayly with the 
young lady, who came up smiling after each round 
of pleasantry, and always to time. The conversation 
denoted high cultivation, cleverness, piquancy, and 
chic—a clever girl’s clever thoughts upon‘clever men 
and clever things. This was very refreshing to Dick, 
as the ladies on board the ship were colorless, minc- 
ing misses, or able-bodied, clearly-defined, misgiving 
matrons. The same spirit that induced Miss Bull- 
ijondust to disgust Bentick led her to fascinate his 
companion, Dick was not much of a ladies’-man. 
He had overlived aj] that sort of thing. In the 





country he resided chiefly in the stables or the bill- 
iard-room ; in town, at his club. A young married 
woman was always good fun, for she said what she 
liked, and bowled about her mankind acquaintances 
all over the field like cricket-balls ; but your dedu- 
tante, your young lady proper, your gushing Tenny- 
sonian, or your prudish Dorcas, were institutions to 
be avoided—and he avoided them. 

Here everything was new—a new country, a new 
people, a new system of railway-carriages, a new Ex- 
hibition, and a brand-new girl. She was like and un- 
like any woman he had ever met. She possessed all 
the air of high-breeding, all the maidenly reserve, and 
yet there was an ¢/am about her that led him to say 
what he thought, and to fling conventionalism to the 
four winds of heaven, She was so pretty, too! Her 
Grecian forehead, raven hair, Irish eyes, and bewil- 
dering mouth, were charming studies. 

Richard Nugent is not bad looking. His dreamy 
eyes have electricity in them ; his hay-colored mus- 
tache and side-whiskers shade off his face most 
artistically. His smile has fascinated many a Lon- 
don beauty ; fine figure and aristocratic appearance 
riveted the fetters ; and four thousand per annum 
settled the question right away. Dick has escaped 
maid, matron, and widow. He has come through 
scathless. How it has been done, puzzles his set, 
and affords matter for serious cogitation. He is 
pointed out as an example to the Amrati juvenes. 
“That’s Dick Nugent of the Twenty-seventh ; he’s 
not to be caught. A rich widow with a bad cough 
might do the trick, but nothing short of it.” ; 

“Our first duty,” exclaimed Miss Bulliondust, as 
they entered the Centennial inclosure, “is to flash 
your messages to your wicked club.” 

“* Perhaps you would do it for me, Miss Bullion- 
dust? General Newton’s little daughter blew up 
Hell Gate. Do explode some of the fogies that are 
lounging about the smoking-room fire,” laughed Nu- 
gent. 

“May I send my own message ?” 

“Send anything you like.” 

“ Agreed.” 

As they were struggling toward the telegraph- 
bureau, Lionel Bentick and Dick Nugent came to- 
gether. 

“ Well,” asked the rifleman, “what do you think 
of her?” 

“ She’s one of the nicest girls I've met with for 
some time.” : 

“The doose! Nice with a hook! 
them the slip now.” 

“ Not by any means. I’ve just arranged that we 
shall dine together at the Trois Fréres.” 

“ The doose you have! Are you mad?” 

“What do you mean?” | 

“What do you mean? I wouldn’t face that wom- 
an again for a hundred pounds, begad !” 

“T don’t understand you, Bentick ?” 

“She's the most vulgar, inquisitive, impertinent 
person I ever met with, begad. If she practiséd in 
the police courts she’d make a fortune in a week.” 

Dick Nugent was puzzled. His friend’s earnest- 
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ness was genuine. Had Bentick been drinking at 
the hotel? Were his faculties dimmed by the sea- 
voyage? Was it a wooden joke, or a saw-dust 
pleasantry ; or had the vivacious girl trodden upon 
thin ice—crushed a susceptibility? Bentick suscep- 
tible! Dick thought of the rhinoceros, and was sat- 
isfied. 
‘This is the bureau, and now for the cable- 
gram!” exclaimed Miss Bulliondust, as they arrived 
at the telegraph-counter. ‘Give me a slip, please— 
ocean-cable. Thanks.” And she drew off her glove, 
displaying a little white, dimpled hand, with a rose- 
pink palm, of just the right size, shape, and weight. 

“To whom am I to address it, Captain Nu- 
gent?” 

“Captain Douglas, the Grays—Junior United 
Service Club, London, West.” 

“ Will that do?” she asked, after she had written 
something very rapidly. 

“Send it on, Miss Bulliondust.” 

“ But won’t you read it?” 

“Certainly not. A bargain is a bargain. 
see it when I get back to London.” 

“ Then I shall read it to you: 


I shall 


“© Joy, Captain Douglas! my task is done ; 
The gates are passed, the money’s won.’ ” 


“* Paradise and the Peri!’” ejaculated Nugent ; 
“and delightfully paradised—parodied, I mean. I 
must have a copy of that.” 

“You can read it when you get back to Lon- 
don,” she said, archly, rebuttoning her dainty glove. 

“ We had better lunch before entering on the fa- 
tiguing duties of the day,” observed Mr. Bullion- 
dust, with a solemnity of tone befitting the gravity 
of the question. 

“ Oh, by Jove! yes,” cried Bentick ; “and let us 
have some Bass. I’m a doosid strong fellow on the 
scarlet diamond ; and the Bass on the boat was beast- 
ly bad, begad.” 

The gallant rifleman became so engrossed in the 
merits of his favorite tipple, and, indeed, with the 
luncheon generally, that he failed to discern any- 
thing remarkable either in the accent, tone, or the 
changed manner, of the banker’s daughter. She, on 
the other hand, anticipated astonishment, explana- 
tion, and dénodmeni. She was prepared to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth ; and, being already assured of her victim's 
good-temper, naturally awaited a succession of ex- 
plosions of fun. When péte de foie gras had accom- 
plished its mission, and while bitter-beer was gently 
soothing a normal thirst, Lionel Bentick commenced, 
as fond mothers say of their newly-born offspring, 
“to take notice.” It began to dawn upon him that 
Miss Bulliondust’s voice was less of the peacock, 
steam-whistle type ; that her accent partook of that 
complex amalgam known as cosmopolitan, and if 
any nationality betrayed itself it was that of Merrie 
England as registered in Mayfair or Belgravia ; that 
her manner was not of the Old Bailey practitioner ; 
and that her face and form were “ doosidly stun- 
ning.” Could this be the girl beside whom he had 





sat grilling for the last few hours? Could this be 
the female fiend who had bound him to a stake, 
had pricked and goaded him with brutal queries 
and maddening personalities? Was this the voice 
that cut through his head like a sharp lancet, leav- 
ing the sensation of acute inflammation and count- 
less needle-stabs ? Was this the nose which had 
been used as a double-barreled speaking-tube ? The 
same dress, the same hat? It must be so; but 
what a change! He would address her, break the 
spell that fettered him, and grasp the reality of the 
situation. 

“What are we going in for after luncheon, Miss 
Bulliondust ?” 

He paused for a reply, still expecting a return of 
the former horrors. 

‘What do you propose, Mr. Bentick— more 
Bass?” with a soft ripple of laughter like a sunbeam 
dancing on a river. 

He fell back in his chair, violently damaging his 
ill-used hat against the elbow of a passing waiter, 
and sending the foresail of a schooner of lager over 
the fair form of a middle-aged colored lady who hap- 
pened, unluckily for herself, to be on hand at that 
particular moment, Fi 

“ There are three courses open to us,” said the 
banker: ‘‘ one, to see the President announcing the 
closing of the Exhibition ; two, to stand opposite the 
great Corliss engine, and witness the last whirl of its 
gigantic wheels ; three, to stroll about the building, 
and like butterflies go from flower to flower, just as 
it may suit our tastes.” 

‘* What about Theodore Thomas, papa?” 

‘*Who is Theodore Thomas?” asked Nugent, 
quickly. 

Young gentlemen, when fascinated by young la- 
dies, love not the familiar mention of other ‘‘ young 
men.” 

“Who is Arditti? who is Carl Rosa? You see, 
I reply to your question Irish fashion, by asking, not 
one, but two others,” laughed Miss Bulliondust. 
‘*Why, Theodore Thomas is our swell—that’s the 
word, isn’t it, Mr. Bentick ?” 

“And a doosid good word, begad, and sounds 
like—like—” He paused. Similes went from him 
when he required their aid. 

‘*Like anything!” exclaimed Julie, coming to 
the rescue. 

Bentick felt as much pleased with her as if she 
had saved his life. To throw a man a rope at a 
critical moment saves the little life of that moment, 

‘* By George, Miss Bulliondust, you’re as ready as 
—as—” Again the wave of simile retreated, leaving 
him in the mud. 

‘* As‘a knife ”"—and she picked him up again. 

“I should like to see Grant,” said Dick Nugent, 
the soldier breaking out. 

**T can scarcely promise you a sight of him to- 
day ; for, although an invited guest, the Centennial 
guard have gained an unenviable notoriety for being 
no respecters of persons,” observed Mr. Bulliondust. 

“What say you to a few miles of pictures, a forest 
of machinery, a prairie of agricultural products, or a 
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park of artillery? Will you come to Spain, Russia, 
Japan, or Timbuctoo? Try half an hour in the Ce- 
lestial Empire, thirty minutes in Siberia, a peep at 
Paris, or a ramble in Rome?” 

“* How you do rattle on, Julie!” exclaimed her 
father, with a pleased pettishness. 

“* Oue voulez-vous, messieurs? The Slave of the 
Lamp is here ; and, if we cannot enjoy an Arabian 
night, let us go up for an Arabian day.” 

“T vote for a Bath chair, begad!” said Bentick, 
to whom extreme exertion meant a game of bill- 
iards, 

“* T vote for a tear round the block !” cried Dick 
Nugent. 

“ A tear round, by all means!” exclaimed Julie. 
‘*Call up the years that are due to you over three- 
score-and-ten, and live them out now, or have three 
hours to do fifteen miles, and to see fifteen millions 
of objects! Adlons, messieurs !” and she laughing- 
ly started en route for the Machinery Hall. 

‘* You were saying something as we came in to 
luncheon to-day about Miss B »” said Nugent to 
his companion, in a low tone. ‘‘ What was it? I 
didn’t understand you.” 

‘* Begad, I don’t understand myself! There’s a 
doosid mistake somewhere. I can’t make it out.” 

**Can’t make it out! What do you mean?” 

** Doose take me if I can tell! All I know is, 
that in the train she—well, she wasn’t the same as 
she is now, begad! But I say, Dick, you’ve had 
your innings. I want to get at the wickets now;” 
and, screwing his glass into a secure corner of his 
eye, twirling his mustache, and generally shaking 
himself together, Mr. Lionel Bentick forged ahead, 
and took up his position beside the banker’s daugh- 
ter. 

Mr. Bulliondust, being officially connected with 
the closing ceremony, deposited Julie in a wheel- 
chair, and went his official way, much to the satisfac- 
tion of at least two of the party. 

“*Lead them a dance, Julie,” were his parting 
words, 

And she did lead them a dance ! 

From building to building, from annex to an- 
nex, from department to department, from glass case 
to glass case, from counter to counter, from article 
to article, till their tottering limbs cried, ‘* Rest, and 
be thankful!” and their weary eyes ached again. 

**Doose take me if I can go another inch!” 
gasped Bentick, clinging to the effigy of a Lapland 
lady hermetically sealed in fur, and hugging her with 
frenzied fervor. 

** We're to do the State Buildings yet, and the 
Agricultural Department, and—” 

** Julie, this is hardly fair to our friends,” inter- 
posed the banker, who had given them a rendezvous 
at the polar regions. ‘‘ We are close to the Trois 
Fréres, and—let us also hope—to dinner.” 

“Oh, very good, papa. Mr. Bentick and Captain 
Nugent will go back to Europe just as wise as when 
they left. Mr. Bentick will, I am sure.” 

This was hard on the rifleman, who didn’t see it, 
though. 





“ But, my dear child, it’s nearly dark, and—” 

‘* We've got to do Lapland, Iceland, Greenland, 
and Finland, in this department,” she interrupted ; 
“ but, to gratify your royal highness, we’ll go to Food- 
land.” 

The dinner was a thing to remember : the wines, 
“bosom caressers;” the banker, good, solid com- 
pany ; Julie, a bouquet of spring flowers, 

There are some girls who can compel men to talk ; 
force stupid, idealess owls to tee-whit, tee-whoo ; and 
command donkeys, hitherto concealed behind their 
own ears, to come forth and bray, till the very com- 
mons resound again. Julie could do this, and she 
did it. 

Mr. Bulliondust having focused Dick Nugent’s at- 
tention upon the question of autumn manceuvres, his 
daughter riveted Lionel Bentick by a few autumnal 
evolutions of her own ; and, to make amends for her 
shortcomings of the morning, she now proceeded to 
cry havoc, and let slip, not the dogs of war—Heaven 
forbid !—but a legion of indefinable, intangible fas- 
cinations, which to a pretty woman are as perfume 
to the violet, as iridescence to Idalian glass. To 
Lionel, who was usually snubbed and sat upon at 
home—‘‘ He is not eligible, my dear; a paltry 
four hundred a year and his pay; don’t be more 
than commonly civil to him”—this atmosphere was 
bliss-laden, and nectar distilled itself from every 
word that fell from her rosy mouth, Plunging chin- 
deep into the stream, he quaffed the intoxicating 
fluid like an ecstatic fish, and gulped until Julie Bull- 
iondust became as several editions of Venus rolled 
into one, and provided with alf the newest and most 
modern improvements of the age. 

How sad to say farewell, that word which whirls 
the mind beyond the gulf of Time into the bound- 
less realms of Eternity ; that summoner of all sad- 
ness upon earth; that knell which lays waste both 
hope and joy, and breathes despair; that curfew 
which quenches the fire of the heart ; that cry of an- 
guish, as we pass each landmark upon Life’s great 
journey, born in tears and green as the mosses be- 
neath the spring which bubbles on forever—we pause 
upon its utterance, gazing into the past, and think- 
ing into the future ! 

** Adieu, Centennial!” sighed Julie, kissing the 
tips of her fingers toward the great black mass which 
loomed over the party like a thunder-cloud as they 
proceeded in the direction of the depot. “ Adieu, 
mille fois ! 1 have had many, many rose-colored 
days within thy mighty halls. I owe thee much. 
Adios [” 

The dragoon winced. 

The rifleman felt a twinge. 

Ah, that terrible jealousy of the past was upon 
them already! ‘“ Rose-colored days !” during which 
they were as dried ling on the arid plains of Alder- 
shott. 

“ Rose-colored days !” and they were simply no- 
where. 

Zempora mutantur ? It was a goodly sight to 
behold these British warriors playing each his own 
little game for, the much-coveted seat beside Miss 
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Bulliondust on the homeward journey—Bentick, 
who would have ridden upon the cow-catcher during 
the morning; Nugent, who would have sacrificed 
every woman in England to his post-prandial cigar ! 
The gallant captain artfully commenced a Crimean 
story with the intention of breaking off at the most 
critical moment, so as to enlist her sympathies, and 
involuntarily compel her to beckon him to her side. 
Bentick, inwardly cursing his companion’s volubility, 
after several ineffectual efforts to arouse her interest 
in a “‘ doosid fine cricket-match, begad ! thirty overs 
and no score, by George !” fell moodily into the rear 
and trusted to luck. 

“ Gentlemen, we shall meet at Jersey City,” said 
Mr. Bulliondust, tucking his daughter beneath his 
arm, and thereby razing a castle in Spain and level- 
ing a house of cards, 

“ What a stunning fine girl 

“ What a fascinating little creature !” 

These were the last waking thoughts of the dra- 
goon and rifleman respectively as they floated into 
slumber, and Morpheus closed upon them at the 
Windsor Hotel. 

The following morning found them bright as 
Broadway in Indian summer, and one vast expan- 
sive appetite. 

“Twas thinking of sending Miss Bulliondust a 
bouquet,” observed Dick Nugent, in a careless tone, 
as if the idea had only just come to the surface to 
breathe, although it had occupied his thoughts since 
his eyes had encountered the morning light bobbing 
about the corners of his bedchamber. 


“Begad, and so was I!” sputtered Bentick, 
wrestling with a hot roll. 

“We can’t both do it.” 
sirous of having this delicate attention placed to his 
credit in the Bulliondust ledgers. 


The captain was de- 


“Why not, Dick? Two are better than one, 
begad.” 

Seeing that his friend clung to the idea with the 
tenacity of an octopus, Dick Nugent settled the 
question by suggesting that each should select a 
bouquet at a different shop, and cause it to be for- 
warded anonymously. His taste was superlative— 
maiden-hair ferns kissing the velvet cheeks of 
dreamy-looking orchids; while poor Bentick would 
take a turnip for a camellia, or a radish-bulb for a 
rose-bud ! 

At four o’clock they ascended the massive steps 
of the banker’s residence on the Fifth Avenue. 

The carriage was at the door. : 

“Late for parade,” exclaimed Julie, emerging 
from a blue-satin boudoir. “ Papa said three o'clock 
for a drive in the Central Park.” 

“ Doose take me, so he did!” gasped Bentick ; 
“it skated from my memory, begad.” 

“ This is mamma!” 

An elderly lady with coquettish gray curls of her 
own, and a soft, pleasant face, greeted them cour- 
teously and cheerily. 

“T trust you have made no dinner-engagement. 
We expect you at seven o'clock.” 

This meant business, and safe business into the 





bargain. Pot-luck is good luck. Never refuse such 
an invitation! The viands are sure to be excellent, 
and, if there is one bottle of wine better than an- 
other, it is produced in order to balance the account. 
Close upon it, as if it were your best hat escaping 
from your head on a vagabond puff of wind ! 

“Such exquisite bouquets!” cried Julie. “ How 
can I thank you for these cheering daughters of 
Flora?” and she plunged her saucy little nose at 
each of them in a way that caused the warriors not 
only to envy the flowers, but the very dric-d-brac 
bath in which they luxuriously reclined. 

Dinners, drives, matinees, concerts, theatres, 
balls, warmed up the tremulous hands of old Father 
Time, who rattled his hour-glass as though it were a 
dice-box, and wielded his scythe with the celerity of 
a chef-d'orchestre. Day after day found Dick Nu- 
gent and his companion at the banker’s hospitable 
mansion, Latterly they had ceased to hunt in cou- 
ples—the dragoon pleading business, a headache, let- 
ters, or a book ; and the rifleman resorting to simi- 
lar flimsy artifices, each for the purpose of playing 
his own hand. Poor Julie was innocently construct- 
ing a Great Wall of China between them, opening a 
gulf that no suspension-bridge could span. They 
had become more reserved toward one another, 
and, although she was ever in their thoughts, by a 
sort of tacit consent they never directly referred to 
her, and, while the theme was ever on their tongues, 
contrived dexterously to keep clear of that danger- 
ous shore, whose headlands were illuminated by the 
bright, flashing eyes of the banker’s daughter. They 
had both been badly hit. The rosy archer had se- 
lected his arrows, and the two most formidable look- 
ing in the whole quiver had been launched against 
the defenseless bosoms of the unsuspecting friends. 
But time, that waits for no man, was spinning along, 
and the tide that was to bear them back to Europe 
was not very far from its flow. It was the 21st day 
of November. 

‘I was thinking of telegraphing for an extension 
of leave—I should like to see the Falls, and some- 
thing of the country, before I return,” yawned Dick 
Nugent. “ We won't fight ; there is too much plate- 
glass to be broken by going to war.” 

“ Begad, I was thinking of doing the same 
thing !” exclaimed Bentick. 

‘ You!” cried Nugent. 

“Ya-as.” 

“You'll never get it. Your colonel won’t give 
you an extra minute, and, in the event of a brush, 
the Rifles will be dispatched to Constantinople at an 
hour's notice.” 

“I was thinking of dropping out of the ranks ; 
though, hang it, not if we’re going to fight, begad !” 
said Bentick, gloomily. 

“T haven’t a moment to lose,” mused Dick Nu- 
gent. “Julie” (he thought of her now as Julie)‘ has 
given me every encouragement. Nothing definite, 
of course—no girl in her position asks a man to 
marry her—but a few little exquisite nothings have 
whispered hope. Shall I risk it to-day? Why 
should it bea risk? It’s like going up fora club: 
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there is always risk, but I am pretty certain of elec- 
tion.” He thought of Lady Plantagenet Vavasour 
de Montmorency, and smiled a self-satisfied smile. 
“If I get a chance at the theatre to-night ” (they had 
a box at the Lyceum for Edwin Booth’s ‘‘ Hamlet”), 
“T’ll try my luck, and if rejected”—here he smiled 
again—“ there’s the Abyssinia at 9.30 to-morrow 
morning.” 

Lionel Bentick was in a very gloomy condition 
of mind. Life apart from Julie Bulliondust was as 
blank as a billiard-table without balls, bleak as the 
bog of Allen, dreary as the desert of Sahara. He, 
too, had floundered into the idea that the banker’s 
daughter had showered some of the sunlight of her 
favor upon him, and kept fanning the flimsy flame 
with a steady sou’wester of hope. Yes, all unwor- 
thy, all imperfect as he was, sooner or later, he 
would stand the hazard of the die. 

** Doose take me, but if I feel in good form to- 
night, I'll plunge, begad!” Thus did they think 
upon the same groove, thus did they drift unto the 
same goal, 

They performed very elaborate gilt-edged toilets 
upon this memorable evening. Dick Nugent spoiled 
as many white ties as Beau Brummel, and parted his 
hair with the protracted caution of a wig-maker. 
Lionel Bentick ensconced his outer man in a brand- 
new sixty-dollar coat, and a spotless white waistcoat, 
and decorated his button-hole with a huge yellow 
rose that bore a strong resemblance to an intoxicated 
sunflower. 

The Bulliondusts were in the box when the war- 
riors arrived upon the scene. Julie shone from out 
a froth of tulle illusion, as Venus when emerging 
from the foam of the sea, all light, and sheen, and 
radiance, and dazzle. Mrs, Bulliondust was engaged 
in a perusal of the text of “ Hamlet,” and the’ bank- 
er in gazing stolidly round the house. Beside Julie, 


TWO IN 


PEASANT-GIRL sat in the grass, 
With just a peasant’s eyes to see 
The king’s fair son when he should pass : 
From farthest Fairyland was he ! 


“ He cannot love me—but he might, 
If this or that had chanced to be. 
It breaks my heart to know how slight 
The things that hold him high from me. 


“ Had I been born in yonder tower, 
With just a jewel in my hair— 
Not half so sweet as this one flower— 
He would have climbed to reach me there. 


** Just for some fairness in my face, 
Some ermine on a train of state, 





and exceedingly close to her, sat a handsome, fair- 
haired young gentleman, toying with her fan, and 
fiddling with her bouquet—which, by-the-way, had 
been sent from Grieve’s by Captain Nugent—in the 
most familiar manner possible, and taking a gen- 
eral sort of possession of her, in a way that seethed 
molten lava through the veins of the two repre- 
sentatives of the British army then present. They 
glared at him, and hated him then—then and for- 
ever. The buzz of greetings over, Mrs. Bulliondust 
introduced Mr. Van Klincker. Mr. Van Klincker 
bowed most graciously, but the spinal marrow in the 
new-comers had frozen up, and their respective north- 
poles remained unbent. Mrs, Bulliondust, ascribing 
this marked indication of ice to the fact of Mr. Van 
Klincker’s being a stranger, and with a view to es- 
tablishing an entente cordiale, drew both the English- 
men toward her, until their respective heads were 
on a level with her face on either side, and whis- 
pered confidentially, “I hope that you will like 
him, as Julie is to be married to him before Christ- 
mas.” 

Dynamite! nitro-glycerine! rend-rock! Hell 
Gate! 

Lionel Bentick, feebly murmuring, “ The doose !” 
fell heavily against the banker. Dick Nugent, by a 
supreme effort, pulled himself together, and mut- 
tered a conventional congratulation. 

O Hamlet, Prince of Denmark ! what were thy 
mimic miseries compared with the real tragedy which 
was being performed in that gloomy box beneath 
thy very nose? 

“ Doose take the Centennial and everything be- 
longing to it!” said Lionel Bentick, as the good ship 
Abyssinia steamed past “ The Hook,” on the morn- 
ing of the 22d. 

“* Heigh-ho!” sighed Captain Richard Nugent, 
of the Twenty-seventh Light Dragoons. 


TWO WORLDS. 


Some poor dead name that he could trace 
To royal tombs—I were his mate ! 


** So brief the distance then between 
Palace and hut, need I be sad ? 
Almost he loves me. Ay, a queen 
I were—if but a crown I had! 


‘* Ah me, unhappy in my place ! 
What matter, since they are apart, 

Whether a rose-leaf or all space 
Divide divided heart and heart ?” 


. . » It was a thousand years ago. 
To-night Time tells the tale anew : 
I am that peasant-girl, I know ; 
And, sir, the king’s fair son are you ! 
Mrs, S. M, B, Piatt. 
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T is certain that, unless partisan newspapers can be 
restrained in their liberty of accusation and in the 

use of epithets, political life in this country will continue 
upon its downward path. No methods of civil-service 
reform, no efforts of popular aspiration, will succeed in 
greatly elevating public service, so long as unscrupulous 
partisans are permitted to make false accusations at will, 
or are at liberty to stigmatize opponents with whatever 
epithets that may come to hand. During the recent 
presidential canvass there were so many atrocious in- 
stances of malignant dirt-throwing that a determined 
public opinion ought to be awakened in the matter. 
Unfortunately, there are many people who delight in the 
scandals and scurrility of politics, and many narrow par- 
tisans who, in their blind and stupid prejudices, are ever 
willing to believe the worst of the other party. Upon 
these two classes the newspaper libeler depends, and 
finds his defense in the readiness with which his inven- 
tions are swallowed, and the relish with which his epi- 
thets are caught up and repeated. So long, therefore, as 
there is a foul public taste there will be foul caterers 
for it, unless some force can be invoked to arrest the evil. 
Fortunately, there is such a force, which it is the impera- 
tive duty of all public men to employ. It has been always 
considered impolitic for a political candidate to take no- 
tice of the calumnies that are circulated against him, but 
it must be evident now that this is a mistake. Every 
political lie should be immediately confronted by the per- 
son concerned, and every libeler promptly brought to 
punishment. There is a liberty of the press which is 
invaluable, but it is the liberty of opinion; there is not 
and never was, in equity or by statute, the liberty of epi- 
thet, of accusation, or of lying. When last autumn Mr. 
Tilden was openly denounced as a perjurer, that gentle- 
man should never have rested until the utterer of this in- 
famous calumny had been brought to punishment. When 
Mr. Hayes was accused of tampering with his tax-re- 
turns, the libeler should have been relentlessly sought 
out and made an example of. When a few months ago 
an eminent lawyer in New York was accused of malfea- 
sance in a notorious divorce suit, he promptly brought 
the matter before the Bar Association, urging that the 
facts of the case should be investigated. ‘This was done, 
and the report of the committee, appointed for the pur- 
pose completely exculpated him. This gentleman did 
not think it proper to let the scandal ‘‘ die out,” or that, 
because to all his associates it was manifestly false, it 
should be allowed to pass unnoticed ; he was determined 
to have a definite exculpation, one that would clear his 
character to all the world. But even this was not enough. 
He should not only have obtained his vindication,- but 
resolutely pursued the slanderer to exposure and pun- 
ishment. It has become a duty on the part of our public 
men, not only in justice to themselves, but in the interest 
of morals and the public welfare, to see that the scandals 
of our political campaigns are brought to an end. There 





is no difficulty whatever in doing so. The law does not 
permit a man’s character to be smirched at will by every 
one who has access to the columns of a newspaper. It 
does not even permit one’s feelings to be unnecessarily 
outraged. A man has no more legal right to hurl oppro- 
brious epithets at another in the street than he has to 
pick his pockets ; and the necessity of well-ordered inter- 
course in the public highways is no more patent than 
that of decency in the public prints. All men who occu- 
py conspicuous positions and are subject to calumnious 
assaults ought to combine against the evil we are deplor- 
ing. They should form a guild the avowed purpose of 
which should be to bring before the courts every offender 
—every writer or speaker who either invents or lightly 
repeats a false accusation, every one who employs offen- 
sive and wrongful epithets, all who in any way whatso- 
ever forget the obligations of truth and the limitations 
of decency. The right of fearless criticism of men and 
measures must not be abridged, but the resources of the 
English language fortunately permit the utmost freedom 
of criticism and even censure without the use of Billings- 
gate ; and no right to criticise or censure implies the priv- 
ilege of suppressing or distorting the truth, nor does it 
give to partisan zeal the liberty of inventing at pleasure. 

The evils of these political calumnies are far-reaching. 
They by no means stop with the injury inflicted upon 
their immediate victims. We said at the opening of this 
article that they must be arrested or our politics would 
become more and more degraded. Their effect has been, 
as it is generally recognized and acknowledged, to drive 
the better classes of people out of politics, and to invite 
into political leadership unprincipled aspirants and loud- 
mouthed demagogues. For fifty years or longer the press 
of New York City has rung with charges against everybody 
in office, and the decline of its administration kept steady 
pace with these indiscriminate assaults. It is true, the 
time came when the facts justified the accusations, and 
the newspapers were efficient in unearthing great muni- 
cipal crimes and in bringing the offenders to justice ; but 
the Tweed malfeasances were almost directly due to the 
course of the partisan newspapers. It was their calum- 
nies, their furious assaults upon good men, their general 
dirt-throwing upon everybody in the opposite political 
ranks, that gradually drove nearly all reputable men 
out of politics, thereby rendering possible the dominion 
of rogues—thick-skinned men who, being without char- 
acter, were indifferent to public opinion so long as they 
could plunder at pleasure. A few honest men have strug- 
gled against this condition of things, and remained in 
public place regardless of the obloquy cast upon them ; 
but it is as certain as day that political service has been 
immensely demoralized by the causes we have pointed 
out, and that it will never be purified until reputable 
men can be.assured of exemption from reckless denun- 
ciation and abuse. It is altogether an error to suppose 
that men of probity, in the abundant consciousness of 
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their innocence, are, or ought to be, superior and indif- 
ferent to calumny. It is notorious that a vicious portion 
of the people are prompt to believe any scandal that may 
be set afloat ; and even were a libel generally recognized 
tobe such, that is no reason why a man’s feelings, his sense 
of self-respect, are to be outraged whenever it pleases any 
irresponsible paragraphist in a newspaper-office. If the 
responsible heads of newspapers will not voluntarily re- 
form the evil, then the sufferers ought to compel them to 
do so. How this is to be done, we have already shown. 


In Cardinal Antonelli, the most priestly of modern 
popes had the most worldly of secretaries of state. The 
political union of these two, indeed, resembled the happy 
results which often flow from the marriage of a man and 
woman of opposite and complementary qualities; nor 
are such alliances rare in political history. Bluff and 
blunt-spoken Henry VIII. was served by the sly and sub- 
tle Wolsey ; the weak, pleasure-loving, and changeful 
Louis XIII. by the stern, bold, and iron-willed Riche- 
lieu. Luther found in the gentle Melanchthon the best of 
possible coadjutors ; sedate Washington was fitly allied 
with the enthusiastic and impulsive Hamilton. So the 
most obstinate, devout, and zealous of modern priest- 
pontifis has for a quarter of a century been well served 
by a cool, suave, crafty, fertile, and calm-spirited minis- 
ter, who tempered the pope’s rashness by his caution, 
and the pope’s almost fanatical piety by his constant ad- 
herence to a worldly policy and worldly ways. 

Antonelli was an ecclesiastic only in name, and be- 
cause to be an ecclesiastic was necessary to one who de- 
sired to wield the-worldly powers appertaining to a po- 
litical church. We do not learn that he had any monkish 
fondness for the lore of the fathers. It is to be sus- 
pected that he was much more familiar with Macchia- 
velli than with the saintly authorities upon rite and creed. 
His pretensions even to personal devoutness were not 
obtrusive. Very rarely was it that his gaunt, grim vis- 
age was seen at the pontifical masses in St. Peter's, and, 
whenever he could, he avoided the great ceremonials 
which at certain times fill the streets of Rome with gor- 
geous processions and a world of priests. Antonelli was 
much more at home with diplomats and deputies; he 
preferred droning over dispatches and drawing protocols, 
engaging in long casuistical correspondences with cabi- 
nets, seeking accommodations and writing elaborate and 
polished protests. 

He went into the Church early in life, not because he 
had experienced a ‘‘ change of heart,” or because he felt 
it his ‘‘ mission " to cure souls, and point out the heaven- 
ly path to erring humanity, but simply because it was the 
best if not the only way open to advancement for his 
peculiar gifts. He never advanced to the dignity of the 
priesthood ; probably never officiated in a church-service 
in his life. Richelieu was a soldier, and Antonelli a 
politician, in a priestly garb. Both left masses and 7¢ 
Deums to priestly men ; it was for them, if possible, to 
mould the destinies of states, to exalt the worldly power 
of their sovereigns, Otherwise there is little resemblance 





between either the characters or the circumstances of 
these two great churchmen. Richelieu had less craft 
than energy, force, and aggressive resolution. Antonelli 
sought his ends by gentler, and more persuasive, and 
more subtle methods. Richelieu lived amid circum- 
stances which offered him every advantage in the pur- 
suit of his purposes, Antonelli was absolutely and en- 
tirely out of accord with his age. He came too late, or 
‘was born in the wrong country, served the wrong mas- 
ter, and was forced to become the champion of a doomed 
system. Never did able statesman struggle more dough- 
tily—or more vainly—against the inevitable decrees of a 
revolutionized public opinion. 

It was Antonelli’s lot to be the minister of ordained 
decadence for a quarter of a century. He was, as has 
been remarked, the Moreau of diplomacy, ‘famous 
mainly for his masterly retreats.” With an almost cheer- 
ful steadfastness, he resisted step by step the assaults 
made on the ramparts of the papacy, no sooner retiring 
from one than he made prompt disposition to defend the 
next behind it, Yet in his quarter of a century of power 
he saw greater worldly disasters fall upon the papacy 
than it had experienced during centuries before. One by 
one the ancient allies of the pope have dropped away from 
him. Ungrateful France made war to bring into being 
a kingdom of Italy ; Austria became constitutional, and 
abolished the Concordat ; Spain became republican, and 
decreed religious equality ; Italy became sacrilegious, and 
took Rome. These ‘‘ Catholic” powers have seen the 
pope snubbed by Russia and defied by Protestant Ger- 
many, without so much as a whispered protest; and 
poor old Pius, at last confined to ‘‘ the Vatican and a gar- 
den,” and able to survey his worldly kingdom from his 
window without spectacles, finds every European nation 
with its back turned upon him. All these disastrous 
events Antonelli saw, tried to prevent, labored indefati- 
gably to at least postpone, but died when the affairs 
which he had conducted so long were at their lowest and 
most desperate pass. But the worldly tone of Anto- 
nelli’s character gave him certain consolations amid the 
constant failures of his statesmanship. His heart was 
bound up in his cause; yet he probably did not feel such 
despair at its loss as arises from profound and blind reli- 
gious zeal. Besides, a man of the world, he had tastes 
and hobbies aside from those involved in his public ca- 
pacity. He was an ardent collector of gems and jewels, 
and he took pride in amassing riches, When disappoint- 
ed at the latest ingratitude of a once faithful prince, he 
could turn to his cabinet and gaze with grim joy upon 
his dazzling diamonds and radiant rubies, or turn over the 
leaves of his list of properties, and smilingly estimate 
his wealth. It is certain that he did not die broken- 
hearted ; but with him passed away the ablest pontifical 
statesman of the century. 

THOSE who cherish recollections of the stage of thirty 
years ago are not apt to forget the exquisite personation 
of Rosalind by Ellen Tree. Miss Davenport has recent- 
ly been acting this part at Daly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
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and, although comparisons are doubtless odious, it is 
simply impossible for those who recall the old-time per- 
formance to see the gifted lady at the Fifth Avenue 
without dwelling upon their former impressions, We 
know well the scorn with which young critics listen to the 
garrulous admiration of their elders for the by-gone glo- 
ries of art, but, notwithstanding the high disdain of these 
young people, it really may happen that experience is 
right, and that knowledge of high standards enables one 
to judge rightly ; that having seen a great artist in a char- 
acter really does fit one to form without presumption an 
opinion of the attempts of others. Miss Davenport sur- 
prised us all last winter with her command over pathos 
and serious emotion ; and every one knows how bright 
and charming she can be in the gay demoiselles of fashion. 
But what is there in Shakespeare’s delightful women that 
so completely eludes the skill of most artists? It cannot 
be said that Miss Davenport does not read the lines of 
Rosalind intelligently, while she has a good figure, a 
handsome face, a musical voice, a pleasing manner; but 
somehow the real Rosa/ind is not there; the actress fails 
to catch that electric sparkle which thirty years ago 
held crowds of the best people of the time in breathless 


admiration. We are afraid it must be said that artistic 


genius is not with the present personation, which, excel- 
lent in form and in all measurable things as it is, misses 
just the supreme touch that is necessary to give vivid- 


ness and success, If it is said that we are prejudiced, 
that we recall first impressions, which are naturally so 
misleading, we must answer that it is not our impression 
more than the verdict of experienced graybeards that 
we recall. When a line in the mouth of one actress 
throws a whole audience into delighted mirth, and from 
the lips of another falls perfectly dead upon her hearers, 
there is left no room to question the comparative success 
of the two performers, The true Rosalind has disap- 
peared from the stage—none of our actresses catch her 
vivacious spirits, her womanly fascinations, her sparkling 
fancies, her captivating caprices, her delicious self. The 
new vintage may have all the color of the old wine, but 
loses altogether its fine aroma. 

Of another of our stage favorites we can speak with 
more praise, but mainly because she has appeared in a 
character that thoroughly accords with her genius, Miss 
Clara Morris as Miss Multon gives the stage of to-day an 
almost truly great personation. We have seen in for- 
mer years what this lady can do with parts involving 
deep emotion and moving pathos, but to the experienced 
observer she has seemed to depend for success upon a few 
flashing points. In Miss Mu/ton there are sustained art, 
a completeness and unity of conception, a rounded full- 
ness of characterization, that leave almost nothing to 
wish for, It is not difficult to imagine a Rachel or a 
Ristori evincing much greater power in some of the 
situations ; but Miss Morris, if occasionally missing the 
utmost expression of a scene, and if lacking in all the de- 
tails and touches that make up a picture, is yet full of a 
kind of mastership belonging to herself—the power of 
thrilling an audience through and through with the sim- 





plest words and intonations, There are in this persona- 
tion of Miss Multon consistency and keeping to a defi- 
nite conception : the picture may be a little low in tone 
—not unobjectionably so—but the fiercest passion keeps 
its just relation to the level key. 


THE prudery of American women was for many 
years the standing jest of European wits. It was Amer- 
ican society that excluded the word “leg” from polite 
circles, and it was a Yankee spinster who hid the 
“limbs” of her piano in pantalets. But recently our 
offending has gone quite to the other extreme. Some 
English critics, who visited us last summer, were very 
much shocked at the immodest practices common at our 
sea-side watering-places. One of these sensitive gentle- 
men attempts to imagine the sensation that would be 
produced at Brighton “ by a party of ladies and gentle- 
men disappearing for a few minutes into huts lining the 
esplanade, and then emerging in bathing-suits to take 
all together a dip in the sea.” Another censor, writing to 
an English journal, assures his readers that on these oc- 
casions the ‘‘ bathing-costumes of both sexes are exceed- 
ingly free and primitive.” The ladies wear what is called 
‘a high petticoat,” and another garment is disposed of as 
‘*indescribable.” The simplicity of this costume is such, 
we are assured, that, when a lady “leaves the water and 
comes dripping across the promenade, an Englishman 
out of his country for the first time who happened to 
meet her on the spot would certainly open his eyes very 
wide or shut them very close. Then the effect,” we are fur- 
ther told, ‘‘ of the scanty bathing-dress is heightened by 
the elaborate toilets of the ladies, who come to the beach 
to look on and chat with the male bathers, whose cos- 
tume is very similar to that of the sisterhood, except that 
it is rather shorter at the extremities, and includes a head- 
piece, something between a bonnet and a jockey-cap.” 
This alarming, this intensely improper, this dissolute 
picture was very horrifying to our fastidious critic, and 
indicated to his mind a freedom of manners from which 
the worst consequences are to be inferred. ‘There is con- 
solation for us, however, in the fact that Continental 
peoples are not less reserved on the sea-beach than we 
are, and that a stay-at-home English critic is of opinion 
that, ‘‘ while on the Continent and in America the ladies 
are less reserved than in England, the gentlemen are 
more so in their ideas of propriety in bathing.” It seems 
that at English sea-side places ‘‘ the male population (till 
lately everywhere, and still in some less fashionable re- 
sorts) could disport themselves in utter nudity among the 
breakers not a hundred yards from the throng of morn- 
ing loungers on a beach, and from force of custom no 
scandal was supposed to exist at the exhibition.” 

In truth, our European censors should have under- 
stood how much there lies in this same ‘‘ force of cus- 
tom.” ‘The woman who violates usage in these particu- 
lars is immodest, and not she who conforms to estab- 
lished custom, because defiance of convention is an indica- 
tion that the mind has pruriently dwelt upon the subject, 
while adherence to sanctioned practices is the natural and 
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unreasoning instinct of the mind. An entirely modest 
woman goes to an evening ball with her dress worn décol- 
Zeté, and would not for the world show her ankles. Of 
course, as a strictly logical fact, it would seem as if the 
display of the bust were much more reprehensible than 
the revelation of the ankle, but it is the consciousness or 
unconsciousness of the act that determines its modesty. 
The fashion of the early part of the century for ladies 
was a dress short and scant in the skirt, so that the ankles 
were revealed, and the contour of the form shown in ev- 
ery motion. That would be a singularly immodest wom- 
an who should appear to-day at an evening party in a 
dress of this character ; but, if the fashion were revived, 
and in a bevy of a dozen young women there were one 
who refused to adopt the style on account of modest 
scruples, would not this fact seem to advertise which of 
the group had thought most of the subject—which had 
associated with the garment questionable ideas? This 
principle being true, will not our dear English friends 
permit us to vary our sea-side customs from theirs with- 
out incurring their moral displeasure ; without necessi- 
tating a belief that we have taken our place among the 
dissolute peoples of the world ? 


THOSE spirits which are alleged to be summoned from 
the vasty deep of another world by mediumistic power 
have lately had, in England, some remarkable opportu- 
nities to prove their presence, but have failed to seize 
them. This is an age of “ investigations ;” and certain 
men of science and public spirit have been at work ex- 
posing the impostures of deft slate - writers like Dr. 
Slade, and cunning conjurers of ‘‘Spirit-bells” and oth- 
er strange phenomena like the Rev. Francis Monck. 
The result has been that, at many points in England, 
prosecutions for conjuring and legerdemain have been 
begun and prosecuted. Now, the spirits—if spirits do, 
as is alleged, make themselves manifest to mortals— 
were singularly faithless to their professional believers 
on the occasion of these trials. Why, when Dr. Slade 
was in the dock, all on their account, and being tried 
for an odious criminal offense, did not his phantasmal 
companions once for all confound his enemies, and 
make converts of a world, by performing some of their 
customary marvels in open court? If they had only 
lifted the judge in his chair to the ceiling ever so gently ; 
if they had tipped the documents off the clerk’s table; if 
they had improvised a band of celestial music in the gal- 
lery ; if they could have simply floated Dr. Slade—as 
they had done Mr. Home many a time and oft out of the 
window and in again—behold how striking the proof of 
spiritual power would have been! But this man, who 
wields a sceptre over the spirit-world, stands absolutely 
helpless in a purely mortal tribunal ; has to sit in a pris- 
oner's dock, and hire lawyers, and produce witnesses, and 
furnish bail; nor does all his supernatural power avail 
him a jot. A fell blow is really being dealt at spiritu- 
alism by these prosecutions of its most skillful ‘‘ me- 
diums ;"” and the exposures, which are going on here as 
well as in England, come none too soon to undeceive the 





credulous and unhappy people who are being deluded and 
despoiled by them. It has recently been stated that there 
are ten thousand persons in the United States who have 
gone mad in consequence of their belief in spiritual mani- 
festations, Exposure is therefore charity as well as jus- 
tice. The tricks of mediums are, no doubt, sometimes 
wonderful ; but so are those of the Oriental wizards, who 
appear to make lemon-trees in full blossom grow out of a 
loaf of bread held by another, to convert a coin into a 
cobra in your hand, and to swim in the air twenty feet 
above your head without any apparent support. The 
more spiritual manifestations are looked into, the more 
clear it becomes that they are a vast system of legerde- 
main and trickery, playing often upon the most sacred 
and tender feelings of weak humanity, creating terrible 
misery here and there, destroying the peace of house- 
holds and the mental faculties of thousands, and yet con- 
tributing not a tittle to the world’s science or knowledge. 


Tue New York Aquarium in extent, beauty of struct- 
ure, or elegance of ornamentation, can make no com- 
parison with the famous Brighton Aquarium ; but it is 
of scarcely less interest in variety of display than its 
great English exemplar. We confess that, at the begin- 
ning of the New York project, we feared it would be lit- 
tle more than a vulgar Barnum show; but, while the 
taint of the great showman’s example is not altogether 
absent from it, yet there has been manifested a very 
genuine desire to give the place an elevated character, 
to render it instructive as well as amusing, and to culti- 
vate the inquiring, scientific spirit in relation to the creat- 
ures which are exhibited. The enterprise is strictly a 
private one, whereas all the great aquariums abroad are 
either owned by stock companies or are under govern- 
ment patronage ; and this fact should be remembered in 
excuse of some of its shortcomings. To establish a 
Brighton Aquarium here would require a very large capi- 
tal—much more than any private person could be ex- 
pected to supply. ‘Time, moreover, is required to bring 
the enterprise to its best. The sea-water, brought from 
far down the bay, is at first excessively cloudy ; but the 
successive aérations to which it is subjected gradually 
consume the foreign matter held by it in solution. Ex- 
perience is necessary, moreover, in many details in the 
management of the fish. Aquariums are a new sort of 
natural-history exhibitions, and hence there is no large 
fund of information upon which the managers can rely. 
Some fish, it is found, will not feed when in captivity ; 
others, despite every care and watchfulness, are injured 
in their restlessness and die; and in very few in- 
stances are all the necessary conditions known by which 
these visitors from the sea’ may flourish and multiply. It 
is worthy of note that, although this aquarium is the 
only large private one, it is, nevertheless, the only one 
that has organized a scientific and educational depart- 
ment, the only one that has provided a library and read- 
ing-room, and a dissecting and modeling room, for the use 
of students. We are glad to know that people congre- 
gate in great numbers to study the collection ; they gath- 
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er with pleased faces around the sea-anemones; they 
watch the movements of the sluggish sharks, wishing 
they were fiercer; they look with astonishment at the 
‘* hell-bender ” from the Mississippi; they are delighted 
with the brilliant colors of the aquatic stranger from 


Japan ; they find abundant amusement in the hermit- 
crab and the lobster ; they stare in wonder at the diabol- 
ical countenance of the angle-fish ; and they hang with 
tireless interest around the seals, the whales, and many 
other forms of life from the deep. 





Hew Hooks. 


HE “author's sanction” gives a certain prestige to 
Mr. Edward Barrett’s ‘‘ Carlyle Anthology,” ! and 
vindicates in this particular case a process which will al- 
ways cause more or less controversy, according as it is 
looked at from the scholarly or the popular point of 
view. For our own part, we welcome the book as likely 
to perform a service for both author and reading-public 
which could hardly be attained in any other way. Even 
the most fervent of Carlyle’s admirers must acknowledge 
that a generation is growing up which knows not their 
prophet, and that the thunderings of the new Sinai have 
been lost amid the din of reverberation which they have 
awakened in other minds. The Carlylese dialect has lost 
the charm of novelty, and fewer and fewer readers are 
found who aspire to familiarity with all of Carlyle’s writ- 
ings. This is, perhaps, a regrettable fact, for each and 
all of Carlyle’s works will better repay perusal than the 
larger part of contemporary literature ; but it is certainly 
true that there are few authors whose genius and char- 
acteristics can be so adequately and fairly represented by 
*‘ choice extracts.” In spite of the voluminousness of his 
writings, the message which Carlyle has delivered to the 
world is singularly clear and simple. The dignity of the 
individual conscience, the supreme obligation of ‘* duty,” 
the majesty and the mystery of human life, the nobility 
of “‘ work” as compared with mere talk or theorizing, 
the ‘‘ exceeding beautifulness of truth,” and the essential 
hollowness of a civilization based upon sham, and cant, 
and make-believe—these are the cardinal doctrines which 
are urged, and emphasized, and reiterated in all the mul- 
titudinous and multiform productions of his teeming 
mind. Whether in “‘ Sartor Resartus,” or ‘‘ The Latter- 
Day Pamphlets,” or ‘ Frederick the Great,” or ‘‘ The 
French Revolution,” or the miscellaneous essays, the 
reader will find the same thoughts cropping up, the same 
current of ideas, the same postulates, and the same con- 
clusions. The only difference is in the argument and 
illustrations, and in these Carlyle exhibits a versatility 
and fertility of resource unparalleled in literary history. 
All this is strikingly shown in Mr. Barrett’s excellent 
compilation. It is arranged by topics—‘ Life and the 
Conduct of Life,” ‘‘ Portraits and Characters,” ‘‘ Litera- 
ture and the Literary Life,” ‘‘ Religion,” ‘ Politics,” 
‘* Historical and Miscellaneous ;” and, varied as is the 
language, itis often difficult in turning the pages consec- 
utively to avoid the impression that numerous paragraphs 
have been several times repeated. Mr. Barrett has per- 
formed his task well, the selections showing a familiar 
acquaintance with the entire range of Carlyle’s writings, 
and a nice appreciation of their distinctive merits. He 
has not contented himself with the brief morsels and 
epigrammatic sayings of which such compilations usually 
consist, but in not a few instances has assigned several 
pages to a particularly fine episode or rhetorical outburst 
—such as the description of the taking of the Bastile, of 


the death of Louis XV., of the crime and expiation of 
Charlotte Corday, and of the end of Robespierre. We 
will not say that ‘‘ The Anthology” is an adequate sub- 
stitute for all or either of Carlyle’s original works; but 
the reader can certainly obtain from it a fair idea of his 
philosophy and doctrine, of the vast extent of his knowl- 
edge, of the lurid splendor of his imagination, of his 
moral fervor, and of that brilliant and seductive eloquence 
which seldom fails to create an appetite for more. 


UNDER the title of ‘‘ Medieval and Modern Saints 
and Miracles,” 1 a writer, who subscribes himself as not 
Ab Uno e Soctetate Fesu, undertakes to ‘‘ render a service 
to the cause of truth by laying before the public, in a 
popular form, facts not familiarly known to American 
and English readers, but which have an important bear- 
ing on the claims to universal spiritual and temporal 
dominion expressly or virtually advanced by Rome.” 
He thinks that American Protestants, and the American 
public in general, are very imperfectly informed respect- 
ing the actual teachings of modern Romanism, the intel- 
lectual, moral, social, and political tendencies of those 
teachings, and the real aims of the leaders of the party 
which inspires and controls the policy of the Vatican ; 
and the task to which he addresses himself is to expose 
these teachings, analyze these tendencies, and define these 
aims, As to-the manner in which the author has per- 
formed his task, the utmost we can say is that, if his 
knowledge and literary skill had equaled his zeal, he 
would have produced a far better book. As it is, there 
is plenty to inflame the sectarian prejudices of readers, 
and plenty of food for the sort of pharisaic arrogance 
which leads one body of Christians to say to another, 
‘*I am better than thou !” but of systematic, temperate, 
or logical treatment of any one of the topics raised there is 
scarcely a vestige. It is difficult to understand, indeed, 
why the book received the title it bears, since the stress 
of the author’s strictures falls no more pointedly on 
saints and miracles than upon Romish ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, Romish history, and Romish methods of edu- 
cation. He first provides himself with a text, and then 
rambles off into literary criticism, accounts of historical 
forgeries, denunciations of papal rule and papal dogmas, 
comparisons of the statistics of Protestant and Catholic 
countries, exposures of the evil fruits of the confession- 
al, and personal reminiscences. The slightest provoca- 
tion diverts him into endless episodes, and the main ar- 
gument, if argument it can be called, is left rather to in- 
ference than to demonstration. Now and then he makes 
a good point—as when he calls attention to the fact that 
the decree condemning Galileo's theories as contrary to the 
teachings of the Church, though practically disregarded, 
has never been rescinded, and is therefore still in force 
and binding on the conscience of the faithful; and the 
Appendix contains several valuable documents ; but, as 
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a whole, the book is a mere reproduction of facts and ar- 
guments that have been much more effectively presented 
before. Furthermore, we doubt seriously whether the 
cause of truth is ever really subserved by books of this 
character, in which the zeal of the sectarian obscures the 
judgment of the historian. 


In complete contrast to the preceding is the Rev. Dr. 
Spear’s ‘‘ Religion and the State ; or, The Bible and the 
Public Schools.” We doubt very much whether the 
school question, so called, possesses the vitality as a po- 
litical issue that the author appears to claim for it; but 
it is one concerning which public opinion is peculiarly 
liable to be led astray by sentimental considerations, and 
discussions of the kind here bestowed upon it can never 
come amiss. A more perspicuous, logical, temperate, and 
exhaustive argument on any topic we have not read fora 
long time ; and it may almost be said that on this partic- 
ular question Dr. Spear has left no room for future dis- 
cussion. Whether one approaches it from the side of 
history, religion, morality, law, constitutionality, or ex- 
pediency, he will be very apt not only to find his argu- 
ments anticipated or refuted, but to have many suggest- 
ed to him of which he had not before thought. The 
book is one which we would naturally have expected 
rather from a statesman or jurist than from a clergyman ; 
but it is fortunate, on many grounds, that the conclusive 
argument in favor of purely secular schools should come 
from one whose zeal for the religious interests of society 
cannot be doubted. 

As already intimated, the scope of the book is very 
comprehensive. It ranges far beyond the specific ques- 
tion of Bible-reading, and religious instruction and wor- 
ship in our public schools, and treats with much force and 
at considerable length of the powers, function, and prov- 
ince of civil government, of the attitude which it should 
assume and maintain with regard to religion, of the con- 
stitutional and legal system of this country, and of the 
guidance which a study of this system affords us in the 
decision of such questions as the one under examination. 
The substance of the argument (to the power of which, 
however, no mere summary could do justice) is—1z. That 
the American doctrine as to the nature of the State and 
the scope of its functions is that ‘‘ civil government, as 
such, should have nothing to do with the work of ad- 
ministering, sustaining, or teaching religion, and that on 
this subject its only legitimate function consists in afford- 
ing an impartial protection to all the people in the exer- 
cise of their religious liberty, while so limiting this exer- 
cise as to make it compatible with the peace and good 
order of civil society.” 2, That ‘‘the public school, as 
an institution of the State, exists and is regulated by its 
authority, and is, moreover, supported by compulsory 
taxation. To prescribe for it a religious system to be 
taught therein, or forms of worship to be there observed, 
is to determine by the authority of the State what the 
system or forms of worship shall be, and then compel 
the people to pay the expenses thereof. Such a coerced 
support of religion is equivalent to a state religion in 
the public school, and that, too, whether the religion and 
the worship accord with the views and wishes of the ma- 
jority or not.” 3. That, consequently, ‘“‘the public 
school, like the State under whose authority it exists, and 
by whose taxing power it is supported, should be simply 
a civil institution, absolutely secular and not at all reli- 
gious in its purposes, and all practical questions involv- 





1 Religion and the State; or, The Bible and the Public 
Schools, By Samuel T. Spear, D.D. New York: Dodd, 
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ing this principle should be settled in accordance there- 
with.” Of course, this excludes the Bible from the pub- 
lic schools, just as it excludes the Koran, the Westminster 
Catechism, or any of the sacred books of heathenism ; 
but, says Dr. Spear: “It pronounces no judgment 
against the Bible, and none for it; it simply omits to use 
it, and declines to inculcate the religion which it teaches, 
This declinature, while expressing no hostility to the Bi- 
ble, is founded on the fact that an American State can- 
not, in consistency with the principles of its own organi- 
zation, and impartial justice toward all the people, un- 
dertake the work of religious teaching or worship in any 
form of the idea. A state differently organized might 
do so in consistency with its own principles, but an Amer- 
ican State cannot.” 

Incidentally to the main argument, many important 
subjects—such as the proposed religious amendment to 
the Constitution, taxation of religious corporations and 
church property, Sabbath legislation, the civil oath, and 
the law of religious societies—receive intelligent and 
suggestive discussion. 


Lanpor’s ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations ” have become 
in a certain sense classical, and are regarded by compe- 
tent critics as among the most valuable contributions that 
have been made in our day to English prose literature ; 
but in this country they are known as yet to but a limited 
circle, and to the great majority of readers will appear as 
fresh as if just from the author’s pen. No method of 
publication, probably, could render them popular to the 
extent of competing with novels in the circulating libra- 
ties ; still, the convenient and inexpensive American edi- 
tion! ought greatly to increase the numbers of Landor’s 
American audience, and it will be much to the loss of 
such possible audience if the fact should prove other- 
wise. For, aside from the instruction to be obtained from 
them, the ‘ Imaginary Conversations ” are interesting in 
the best sense of the word. It has been well said that, 
though Landor’s five-act dramas are only dialogues in 
verse, his prose dialogues are one-act dramas; and, 
whether it be Achilles and Helena, Solon and Pisistra- 
tus, Pericles and Sophocles, Diogenes and Plato, Mar- 
cellus and Hannibal, Marcus Tullius and Quintus Cice- 
ro, or Washington and Franklin, that are summoned 
before us, we feel that they are real persons, and that 
the dramatic conditions incident to their talk are never 
in any case lost sight of. The scope of the dialogues is 
very comprehensive, their range being, as Mr. Forster 
says, in his ** Life of Landor,” ‘‘ as wide as life and his- 
tory. . . . All the leading shapes of the past, the most 
familiar and the most august, were to be called up again. 
Modes of thinking the most various, and events the most 
distant, all that had made the greatness or the littleness 
of mankind, were proposed for his theme. Beside the 
fires of the present, the ashes of the past were to be re- 
kindled, and to shoot again into warmth and brightness, 
The scene was to be as shifting as life, but continuous 
as time. Over it were to pass successions of statesmen, 
lawyers, and churchmen ; wits and men of letters; par- 
ty men, soldiers, and kings; the most tender, delicate, 
and noble women ; figures fresh from the schools of 
Athens and the courts of Rome; philosophers philoso- 
phizing, and politicians discussing questions of state ; 
poets talking of poetry, men of the world of matters 
worldly, and English, Italians, or French, of their re- 
spective literatures and manners.” As actually written 
and arranged, they compile “Greek and Roman Dia- 
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logues,” ‘* Dialogues of Sovereigns and Statesmen,” and 
“* Dialogues of Literary Men and of Famous Women,” 
upward of a hundred in all. 

One charm of the dialogues, as of all of Landor's 
writings, lies in the fact that no modern author save 
Hawthorne commanded so exquisite a style. One may 


go to them as to a pure well of English undefiled. 


His reputation as a humorist will probably lead many 
readers to Mr. Charles Dudley Warner's ‘‘ My Winter on 
the Nile”! in the expectation of finding something simi- 
lar to Mark Twain's ‘‘ Innocents Abroad,” or to his own 
** Baddeck and that Sort of Thing;” but such readers 
will have been misled, if not disappointed. There are 
many sly, elusive bits of humor, much ‘ fun” of a quiet 
kind, a few witty and pungent epigrams, and occasional 
neat specimens of Zersiflage; but the book is for the 
most part a careful and painstaking description of the 
characteristic scenic, social, political, religious, and his- 
toric phenomena which Egypt presents to an intelligent 
traveler. It narrates successively the incidents of a 
voyage from Naples to Alexandria ; of a somewhat pro- 
longed residence in Cairo; of a leisurely three months’ 
excursion up the Nile to the Second Cataract ; and of a 
flying visit to the Red Sea and the Suez Canal. The de- 
scriptions are in every case minute enough to give the 
requisite local color, and are in a quite unusual degree 
graphic and interesting; but they differ from the ordi- 
nary guide-book information in that the point of view is 
subjective—recording only the impression produced on 
the mind of a cultivated, acute, receptive, and discrimi- 
nating observer. Mr, Warner has a true humorist’s an- 
tipathy to statistics, and allows himself to get nervous 
now and then over a possible suspicion on the reader's 
part that he is making an affectation of learning ; but it 
is evident that he has not only made exceptionally good 
use of his opportunities for observation, but is also con- 
versant as well with the productions of his sight-seeing 
predecessors as with the more abstruse speculations of 
the Egyptologists. His book is, for the general reader, 
by far the most interesting and instructive that has been 
recently written about Egypt. 

Considering the kind of pictures that are found in 
many so-called subscription-books, there is perhaps an- 
other reason for praising ‘‘ My Winter on- the Nile” in 
the fact that it contains but one illustration—a woodcut 
of ‘the wooden man, six thousand years old.” 


“THE HUNTING OF THE SNARK”? is a clever bit of 
fooling, but after all there is a great waste of time in ei- 
ther the reading or the writing of it. It is a somewhat 
lengthy poem in the manner of Mr. Edward Lear’s ‘* Non- 
sense Songs,” the humor of which consists in maintaining 
all the external characteristics of verse and all the appear- 
ance of dona-fide narrative, while utterly dissociating 
them from sense and congruity. An important part of 
the process is the coining of strange terms and unprece- 
dented verbal combinations; and the smoothness, polish, 
and rhythmic cadence of the verse are usually in inverse 
ratio to its reason, Whether the result is found amusing 
or otherwise depends a good deal upon the mood in 
which it is read ; even the wisest man, it is said, has his 
silly moments ; but the enjoyment in the present case is 
certainly not enhanced by our consciousness of the fact 





1 My Winter on the Nile, among the Mummies and Mos- 
lems. BY Charles Dudley r. Hartford, Connecticut: 
American Publishing Co. A Pp. 477. 

2 The Hunting of the Snark: An Agony in Eight Fits. By 
Lewis Carroll. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 18mo. Boards. 
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that Mr. Carroll is capable of much better things. For 
the pictures which embellish the little volume we have 
nothing but praise. 


AmoNG the holiday books of the present season, the 
most noteworthy in several respects is Coleridge’s ‘‘ An- 
cient Mariner,” illustrated by Gustave Doré (New York: 
Harper & Brothers), It makes a very large quarto vol- 
ume, with ample breadth of creamy margins, elegant 
printing and press-work, and a simple but tasteful bind- 
ing. The illustrations are forty-two in number, nearly 
all full-page, and are undoubtedly in Doré’s best and 
most characteristic style. The weird, fantastic effects of 
Coleridge’s poem, its burden of sombre gloom, and its 
rapid changes of scene and incident, afford a thoroughly 
congenial subject for Doré’s pencil ; and he has produced 
no better work since his famous illustrations of Dante's 
‘** Inferno” and the ** Don Quixote.” One has only to com- 
pare the arctic scenes and the eerie sea-studies in the pres- 
ent volume with either the ‘‘ London” or the ‘‘ Idylls of 
a King” to see that the former belong to an altogether 
higher order of workmanship, and are a much truer ex- 
pression of the artist’s genius, It is a fortunate thing for 
both artist and public that the first of Doré’s important 
works, published at a really popular price, represents him 
almost at his best. 

The style of the holiday edition of Longfellow’s 
«Skeleton in Armor” (Boston : J. R. Osgood & Co.) is 
at once novel and beautiful. Each stanza of the poem is 
assigned a leaf to itself, is printed in heavy, black, Ro- 
man type, and is surrounded by an emblematical border, 
printed in bronze-cMored ink. These emblematical bor- 
ders, together with the illuminated title-page and the vi- 
gnettes, are the work of Mr. L. S. Ipsen, and are for the 
most part strikingly ingenious and pleasing. The regu- 
lar illustrations, seventeen in number, are by Miss Mary 
A. Hallock, who here offers us what we think will be 
recognized as her most finished and satisfactory work. A 
few of her designs hardly rise above commonplace, but 
the rest show vigor and versatility of conception and de- 
cided executive skill. The engraving is the work of Mr. 
A. V. S. Anthony, whose excellent taste is manifest in 
all the mechanical details of the book. 

A book which combines a holiday dress and appear- 
ance with literary attractions of a more solid kind is the 
‘*Poems of William Cullen Bryant, collected and ar- 
ranged by the Author” (New York: D. Appleton & Co.). 
This edition contains several of Mr. Bryant's poems that 
have not appeared in any previous collection, and, in 
fact, presents the whole of the author’s poetical work 
from ‘‘ The Ages” and ‘‘ Thanatopsis” to ‘* Christmas 
in 1875” and ‘‘ The Flood of Years.” It is hardly prob- 
able that Mr. Bryant will make material additions to 
what he has already performed in this line, so that we 
have here, substantially complete, the poetical legacy 
which one of the greatest and perhaps the most national 
of American poets will bequeath to posterity. The book 
is beautifully printed and richly bound, and is illustrated 
by one hundred engravings, after drawings by Birket 
Foster, Harry Fenn, Alfred Fredericks, and others. 

Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ National Ode,” delivered at the 
Centennial celebration in Philadelphia, has been put into 
holiday attire by Messrs. W. F. Gill & Co. (Boston). 
Numerous illustrations by Miss Hallock, Alfred Freder- 
icks, Thomas Moran, A. R. Waud, Robert Lewis, L. S. 
Ipsen, and others, bring out the picturesque richness and 
variety of the poem ; and these, combined with the open 
printing of the text, make a volume of the regulation 
size and thickness. It need not be pointed out that the 
book has a peculiar appropriateness to the present season. 
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Those who are in search of something particularly 
choice in the way of a juvenile will probably find what 
they want in ‘‘The Pearl Fountain and Other Fairy 
Tales,” by Bridget and Julia Kavanagh, with thirty il- 
lustrations by J. Moyr Smith (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co.). The stories are eleven in number, and are of 
high literary merit, the authors, unlike most modern writ- 
ers of fairy tales, not being afraid to go outside every- 
day experience or to set at defiance the dogmas of nat- 
ural history. They show poetic fancy combined with a 
realistic method of treatment, and there is an air of good 
faith about them which will be certain to render them 
favorites with children. The illustrations are showy and 
pleasing, but the printer’s and paper-maker’s art lends the 
book its chief external attractions.—‘‘ Janet et ses 
Amis” (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) is another 
charming juvenile in daintiest holiday costume. It is 
designed for the use of parents and teachers who think 
that the little folks can profitably begin to learn French 
as soon as their mother-tongue, and, commencing 
with the alphabet and numerals, gives an easy French 
version of sundry familiar nursery stories and rhymes, 
including the always acceptable tales of ‘‘ The Three 
Bears” and ‘Little Red Riding-hood.” The latter 
has a more agreeable ending than in the English ver- 
sion — both the grandmother and Little Red Riding- 
hood being rescued unharmed from the slain. wolf's 
stomach. The illustrations are notably spirited, and 
printing and binding are all that could be desired.—In 
*“*The Boys of ’76: A History of the Battles of the 
Revolution,” by Charles Carleton Coffin (New York: 
Harper & Brothers), an excellent idea has been admirably 
carried out. Taking four young patriots who are sup- 
posed to join the American army at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities with Great Britain, the author narrates their vari- 
ous adventures and experiences ; and as one or other of 
them participated in each of the campaigns and battles 
of the Revolution, the record makes a complete military 
history of that memorable struggle. Though linked 
with partly fictitious persons, the descriptions of battles 
are systematic and historically accurate as well as vigor- 
ous, animated, and picturesque ; and the introduction of 
the personal element enables the author to bring in nat- 
urally many things which illustrate the society, domestic 
life, and industries of the period. From Mr..Coffin’s spe- 
cial point of view the story of the Revolution has never 
been more agreeably told, and we cordially join in the 
author's hope that ‘‘a perusal of its pages may deepen 
the love of the boys of the present generation for their 
country, and quicken their love for liberty and the rights 
of man.” The illustrations, of which there are more 
than three hundred, comprise numerous maps, reproduc- 
tions of contemporary engravings, portraits of eminent 
persons connected with the struggle, pictures of historic 
houses and scenes, etc.—‘‘ The Adventures of Captain 
Mago,” by Léon Cahun (New York : Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co.), purports to give an authentic picture of the 
world as it was a thousand years before the Christian 
era, and aims to exhibit, mainly for the young, a sum- 
mary of that varied information concerning ancient 
times which modern antiquarian researches have brought 
to light. It describes an expedition sent out by Hiram, 
King of Tyre, to collect materials for the temple which 





his friend and ally, David, King of the Jews, was erect- 
ing at Jerusalem; and includes visits to Jerusalem, to 
Carthage, to Egypt, to Greece, Italy, Spain, England, 
Ireland, to the King of Assyria and the Queen of Sheba. 
There is little real vraisemb/ance to the story, but it is 
very skillfully told, and contains plenty of the kind of 
adventure which boys will find too interesting to criticise. 
The pictures with which the volume is copiously em- 
bellished are a delight to the eye, even if they are defec- 
tive on the side of historic truth.—‘t The Boy Emigrants,” 
by Noah Brooks (New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co.), is a story of four or five boys who, under the influ- 
ence of the excitement which followed the discovery of 
gold in California, went overland to that State, and be- 
came gold-seekers. Theauthor assures us that the scene- 
ry of the book is all taken from Nature, that many of 
the characters were real people, and that almost all the 
incidents which befall the ‘* boy emigrants” came under 
his own observation or under that of people whom he 
knew on the trail or in California; and this is rendered 
easy’of belief by the vivid and life-like character of the 
persons described and the scenes depicted. At any rate, 
there can be no question as to the interest of the story, 
which we (who, alas! are not a boy) were constrained to 
finish at a sitting.—‘t Among Machines” (New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons) is a useful little book by the author 
of ‘* The Young Mechanic,” designed to familiarize boys 
with various mechanical appliances used in the manu- 
facture of wood, metal, and other substances, and at the 
same time to teach them the elementary principles of 
mechanics. Parts of it are rather more difficult than we 
should expect to find in a work of this character ; but, 
with the aid of the numerous illustrations, boys of a me- 
chanical turn will probably be able to master it, and will 
find it a great help.—‘‘ Boys of Other Countries,” by 
Bayard ‘Taylor, and ‘‘ Captain Sam, or the Boy Scouts 
of 1814,” by George Cary Eggleston (both published by 
G. P. Putnam's Sons), are capital books for boys, and 
sufficiently well illustrated to make appropriate holiday 
gifts. In the former, Mr. Taylor relates some of his 
travel-experiences in foreign lands in which boys took 
part ; and in the latter Mr. Eggleston gives a stirring 
story of an exciting period.—‘t Long-Look House,” by 
Edward Abbott (Boston : Noyes, Snow & Co.), is the first 
volume of a stries to be called the ‘* Long-Look Books,” 
which are intended, as the author says, ‘‘to afford in- 
struction and wholesome reading for boys and girls of 
from six to twelve years of age.” Their plan is in sub- 
stance the same as that of the famous ‘ Rollo Books,’ 
namely, the imparting of useful information about com- 
mon things by means of natural and simple fiction ; and 
they bid fair to deserve a similar measure of success. 
The present volume gives a minute and accurate descrip- 
tion of the building of a house, and contains facts which 
are of interest to grown people as well as children. The 
illustrations are in silhouette, and are what ladies call 
*cunning.”—*‘* Roddy’s Ideal,” by Helen Kendrick John- 
son (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is a bright, 
breezy, vivacious story, addressed as much to parents as 
to children, and quite as certain to please the former as 
the latter. It is the concluding volume of a series which 
children of both sexes and all ages wiil be delighted to 


possess, 
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“Seated in her coach, with skirts tucked well up around her, and two little neatly- 


shod feet full in view, sat a very young lady.” 
“ Cherry Ripe!” Chap. Il. 





